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NVERNESS » a large and well built town, containing 
about 8000 inhabitants. The houſes are very lofty, and 
many of them elegant. It is very properly called the Capital of 
the Highlands, there being no other town of any conſequence in | 
the north. There are ſome very good inns: that, Where we 
took up our abode, is kept by a Mrs. Ettles. Our accomodation 
was very good, we experienced much- attention and civility, and 
were charged very reaſonably. Almoſt oppoſite to our inn, near 


the center of the town, ſtands the court-houſe, with which is con - The Court 
nected the jail or tolbooth. It is a very handſome modern build- ; 
ing, With an elegant tower, terminated by one of the handſomeſt 
ſpires I have ſeen. The priſon is airy, and kept e neat. 
Vor. II. B 8 Tun 


INVERNESS ACADEMY, - 


Tan town is emed by = provoſt, four ur bailies, and a dean 
of guild, aſſiſted by a council conſiſting of. twenty-one members, 
called the town council. The new council are elected every 
year by the old, before their office expires. The new council 
ele from their number, the provoſt, bailies, dean of guild, and 


a treaſurer, There are fix corporations of craftſmen, beſides 
ſeveral crafts not incorporated.  _ 

Ir would be unpardonable not to mention the academy, an 
excellent inſtitution, which was. eſtabliſhed here in the year 
1790. The gentlemen of this and ſome of the neighbouring 
counties, had long conſidered the eſtabliſhment of a ſeminary of 
learning, on a liberal and extenſive plan, of very great importance 
to this part of the country. A committee having been appointed, 
in the year 1787, to conſider of the moſt proper methods for 
carrying it into effect, immediately commenced an extenſive 
correſpotidence, and ſubſcriptions were opened in Scotland, 
England, France, America, and the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; in all 
of which, natives of this country were ſettled. A piece of 
ground containing about three acres, was purchaſed, and an cle- 
| gant building erected, confiſting of a large public hall, with fix 
very ſpacious apartments for the accommodation of the different 
claſſes, the library, and phitiſophical apparatus. The buſineſs is 
condatted by a Tar, and four tutors. 


6 eee grammatically; 
in the ferond, Latin and Greek ; in the third, arithmetic and 
LI  book- 


ECONOMY/OF THE. ACADEMY. 


book-keeping ; in the fourth, the elemeuts of Euclid, with their 
application to plane am! ſpherical trigonometry, menſuration of 
ſolids and furfaces in all its parts; geography, with the uſe of 
the globes; navigation, and the moſt uſeful parts of practical 
aſtronomy ; naval, civil, and military architecture; practical 
gunnery; perſpective, and drawing. In the fifth; or ' higheſt, 
which is the rector's claſs, are taught civil and natural Nw” 
purge pe nnen 3 „ 
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have likewiſe ſmall ſalaries, ſo that they depend chiefly on the © 
fees of their different claſſes,” which makes them much' more 
attentive and induſtrious. The fees for each ſeffion are, to the 
maſter of the firſt claſs, ſix ſhillings ; to the maſter of the ſecond 
twelve ſhillings ; the ſame to the maſter of the third: the fee 
for each ſeſſion to the maſter of the fourth, is one guinea ; und to 
the maſterof the higheſt claſs, a guinea and a half. Beſides theſe 
fees, there is a ſmall ſum paid, x every 1 — the 
W to the rector. | . 
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hundred. The year is divided into two terms or ſeſſions, the 
ſirſt begins the ſixteenth of July, and ends on the twentieth of 
December; the ſecond begins on As fifth of Faure, and = 
n the wn wel June. 
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Tux number of - Qudents is generally between two and three Students, 
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DireQtors. 


annum, to which the directors 


USEFUL” INSTITUTION: 


Tus directors of the academy are the provoſt; bailies, dean 
of guild, ſheriff of the county, and the moderator of the prei- 


bytery of Inverneſs. Subſcribers of L. 50. are likewiſe directors 


for life; and ſubſcribers to the amount of (. 100 are perpetual 
directors, i. a. the direction is continued to their heirs and aſſigns. 
Beſides theſe directors, ſive gentlemen of the county are annually 
elected at the Michaelmas head - court. At the deſire of the 
highland ſociety of London, a claſs has been opened for teach- 
ing the Gaelic language, with a ſalary of fifteen pounds per 
have added ſixteen pounds *. * 
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Tus vſeful inſtitution poſſeſſes many advantages. The ſitua- 
tion of Inverneſs is in the midſt of an extenſive country; the 
town is pleaſantly ſituated, healthy, and not too large; board 
is likewiſe very reaſonable. From the popular way in which 
the directors are appointed, as well as from their reſpeQability, 
they are likely to keep up the ſpirit of it, and prevent abuſes. 
Though it has not the name, it poſleſſes moſt of the advantages 
of an univerſity, and may ſerve as a place of complete educa- 
tion for all, excepting thoſe intended for the learned profeſſions, 
who may here lay an excellent foundation, and raiſe the ſuper- 
ſtructure at Edinburgh or Glaſgow. I do not mention Aberdeen, 
or St. Andrew's, becauſe though education is I believe very well 


eonducted in them both, and particularly in the former, they 


are, notwithſtanding the name, more to be conſidered in the 
light of the ſeminary of Inverneſs, becauſe none intended for 
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LIBERAL; BDUCATION. 


the learned profeſſions, excepting the church, can figith, their 
men . $3 aloof doo, ie diet ee AD 2; 0 
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** CANNOT avoid 9 hw that the betta of North 


| Britain, have much juſter and more liberal ideas of edueation 


than my countrymen and I cannot but expreſs a wiſh, that 
many of the large ſchools in England, which are ſo nobly en- 
dowed, but in which the dead languages only are taught, were 
modelled according to the plan of the Scotch academies and 
univerſities. At the time of the foundation of theſe ſchools, 


theſe languages were deſervedly in repute; n were the 8 | 
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Goths; and which extinguiſhed every ray of ſcience, had begun 
to diſpel, numbers of the works of the Greeks and Romans 


were difcovered, which were reſcued from the general wreck; 


theſe were revered, as containing all the knowledge extant. 
IT be invention of printing, ſoon afterwards, ſpread theſe trea- 
ſures of antiquity over the world; and for ages, the philoſophy 
of Ariſtotle was the ſtandard, from which there was no appeal: 
to acquire this knowledge therefore, it was neceſſary to learn 
theſe languages. But our knowledge on almoſt every ſubject, 
and particularly of the ſciences, is now infinitely ſuperior to that 
of the ancients, and the beſt of their works have been tranſlated 
into the modern languages. Hence there is now little neceſſity 
for learning the languages of antiquity, which are to be con- 
7 ſidered 


Scotch Aca- 
demies, 


AN eU AGES! 


ſidered more as ornamental than uſeful. —— 
better that the abilities of youth ſhould be exerciſed in gaining 
a knowledge of things, inſtead of ſounds? Inſtead of tor- 
menting the young mind during that period when a ſtore of 
uſeful knowledge might be laid in, with ſtudying Latin and 
Greek for ſeven. years, would it not be infinitely to their advan- 
tage to inſtruct them in hiſtory, geography, mathematics, 
mechanics, and other branches of experimental philoſophy; 
particularly chemiſtry, which is a ſcience of ſuch inportance, 
that there are few ſituations in life which would not be benefited 
by a knowledge of it? To the farmer it is as neceſſary as to the 
apothecary or the dyer, It is a ſcience by no means difficult to 
learn, and were the principles of it early inſtilled into the mind, 
they would pave the way to diſcoveries perbaps of greater uti- 
lity than any that have been yet made. Would it not likewiſe 
be of the utmoſt conſequence to thoſe intended for the different 
mechanic arts, to be inſtructed in the principles of mechanics? 
Without theſe principles, they can never make any material im- 
provements: they may indeed ſtumble on diſcoveries, but can 
never inveſtigate them from true principles. 


Ir languages are to be learned, let them be the modern lan- 
guages, as French, German, and Italian, in which uſeful works 
are written, aud buſineſs tranſacted. I would not however diſ- 
card the ancient languages from the ſchools, but conſider them, 
as is done at Inverneſs and the Scotch univerſities in general, 
rather as acceſſories, than the principal obje of education. To 

| thoſe 
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| becauſe the ſciences of law and medicine contain a number of 


EFFECTS OF /THE-ACADEMY; . 
thoſe who. exerciſe the learned profeſſions, they ars negeſlary, 


technical terms derived immediately from thoſe languages. Li- 
beral and enlightened men are however now employed in ſtrip- 
ping from them the ſcholaſtic jargon, which has concealed their 


divine, theſe languages, and particularly the Greek and Hebrew, 
ought always to be familiar, it being very ſatisfactory, as well as 
neceſſary, to, conſult the ſacred ſources of revelation in their 
purity, unadulteratad by the ignorance of tranſlators, or the 
interpolations of the crafty or bigoted ; but if medicine and law 
were ſtripped of the terms which now diſgrace them, and the 
ſtudent, inſtead of ſpending the beſt of his time in learning the 
dead languages, ſhould make a proficieney in the modern; and 
for medicine particularly, lay a good foundation of mathematics, 
natural hiſtory, and natural phitoſophy, he would ſoon acquire 
2 greater aud more accurate knowledge of his profeflion than is 
generally done. A. liberal and enterprizing ſpirit has long 
ſhown itſelf in Inverneſs; and the good effects man; 
n eee will be very evident. 


Breibzs this a feveral ſchools ! 
table, inſtitvtions: and a ſubſcription is now carrying on, with 
great ſucceſs, - for an Infirmary, which will be highly uſeful 
to the northern counties. I was informed, by an emi» 
nent medical gentleman at Inverneſs, that cancers are very 
common in this country, particularly among the Jabouring 


INVERNESS iner 


clafs of people, which he attributes th their manner of living, 
and particularly" to the uſe of whiſky. "This" complaint here 
chiefly affects the lips, tongue, and noſe, and it is certainly poſ- 
fible that it may be owing to the calloſity” induced by bringing 
the unadulterated ſpirit ſo often in contact with them, which 
deſtroys their irritability. Perhaps ſnuff and tobacco, which are 
much uſed in the highlands, may contribute their ſhare. Whe- 
ther theſe complaints are pretty general over the highlands, or 
confined to this diſtrict, Tam unable to ſay, as T have not met 
with any highland praQtitioners, fince I received this — 
er e I could 42 ten on the A 
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Tun nn manufactures in this ha are hemp and fax, 
The firſt has been eſtabliſhed” near forty years, and at preſent 
employs in ſpinning, drefling, and weaving, above a thoufand 
men, women, and children. The hemp is imported from the 
Baltie, and manufactured into' fail-cloth and facking, in which 
ſtate it is ſent to various parts of Britain, and the Eaſt and 
Weſt Indies. The white-thread manufacture has' been eſta- 
bliſhed near twenty years. This buſineſs is ſaid to employ, in 
all its branches, ſuch as heckling, ſpinning, twiſting, bleaching, 
and dying, no leſs than ten thouſand individuals in the town 
and ſurrounding country. The company have in this and the 
neighbouring counties ſeveral agents, who'manage the ſpinning 
departments. The flax is likewiſe chiefly imported from the 
Baltic, and the greateſt part of the thread ſent to London, from 
whence it is diſperſed to different parts of the world, the Inver- 
neſs thread being very much eſteemed. 


Tax 


SITUATION OF: THE /T OWN. 
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Ta cotton manufacture has like wiſe found its way here, Cotton Ma- 


nufacture, 


and ſucceeds very well: beſides theſe, there is a conſiderable &c. 
manufacture of tanned leather. This place poſſeſſes ſeveral ad- 
vantages for manufactures; the raw material is eaſily imported, 
and the manufactured goods exported as readily: labour is 


likewiſe cheap. The greateſt obſtacle is the dearneſs of fuel, Fuel. 


coal being imported from England; though it is by no means 
improbable, from the appearance of the country, that this 
uſeful mineral might be found in the neighbourhood, if ſore 
of the proprietors would riſk a little 'in making proper trials, 
or allow theſe to be made by ae and nn. indi- 


viduals. 


Tux ſituation of the town is on a plain between the Murray 
Firth and the river Neſs. Ships of four or five hundred tons 
can ride at anchor within a mile of it; and at fpring tides, 
veſſels of half that burden can come up to the quay, cloſe to the 
town. The greateſt number of veſſels belonging to Inverneſs, 
are employed in carrying to London the produce of the manu- 
factures, the fiſh caught in the river Neſs, and the ſkins of otters, 
rabbits, hares, foxes, goats, roes, &. They bring back in re- 
turn materials both for ufe and luxury, particularly hardware 
and haberdaſhery, for the retailing of which, as well as the 
wholeſale buſineſs, there are ſome excellent ſhops in Inver- 
neſs, that ſupply the very extenſive diſtrict of which it is the 
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LANGUAGE. 


Tax fiſh caught on the coaſt are herrings and ſprats. The 
herrings are however much ſmaller than thoſe caught on the weſt- 
ern coaſt, and are only occaſional viſitants. In ſome years there 
is not the leaſt appearance of them; in others they are more or 
leſs plentiful. This ſiſhing is therefore very precarious. 


InverNEess is a royal burgh of great antiquity. Its firſt 
charter was granted by king Malcolm Canmore ; the laſt by 
James VI. The highland dreſs is very common in this town 
and neighbourhood, and is undoubtedly much more pictureſque 
and beautiful than the formal, tight, ſtiff habit of the Engliſh and 
Europeans in general. The highland bonnet is in particular 
very ornamental ; ſo are the graceful folds of the plaid : the mo- 
dern habit has however convenience to recommend it, and in a 
few. years this ancient dreſs of the highlanders, which reſembles 


very much that of the ancient Romans, will probably be ſcarcely 
ſeen. 


ExGL1$# and Gaelic are ſpoken here promiſcuouſly, though 
the language of the country people is Gaelic ; the Engliſh is 
ſpoken with very great purity, both with reſpect to pronuncia- 
tion and grammar. This may be owing to two cauſes ; in the 
firſt place it is not the mother tongue, but is learned by book, as 
we learn Greck and Latin, and not from common converſation ; 
and ſecondly, the garriſons of Engliſh ſoldiers which have been 
in the neighbourhood ſince the time of Cromwell, have in a great 
meaſure regulated the pronunciation ; there is likewiſe compara- 

tively 


CLIMATE AND SOIL. 


tively little communication betwixt this country and the lowlands, 
ſo that the corrupt phraſes and pronunciation of 'the latter are * 
known. ö | | | | 


A yEw years ago were to be ſeen, on the weſtern extremity 
of the hill overlooking the town, the ruins of a caſtle, which 
was demoliſhed during the rebellion 1745. No veſtige of it now 
remains, the ſtones having been taken away * ge * the 


ground cultivated. 


Tun 6e and ſoil about Inverneſs are much more favour- 
able to agriculture than thoſe of the weſtern highlands; the 
crops are at leaſt a month more forward than on the weſtern 
coaſt; we ſaw ſome barley that was very nearly ripe. Much 
leſs rain falls here than on the weſtern coaſt, of this we 
were ſenſible from the appearance of the roads and country ; it 
was likewiſe confirmed by the obſervations of ſeveral reſpectable 
gentlemen with whom we converſed. This is by no means 
difficult to account for, or different from what we ſhould à priori 
expect. Our rain is generally brought by the weſt or ſouth- 
weſterly winds, which blow with much greater violence on the 
weſtern coaſt; the high mountains arreſt the clouds in their 
fight, and cauſe them to depoſit their contents, which they do 
in almoſt conſtant ſhowers; this, from the coldneſs occaſioned 
by the evaporation of the fallen rains, as well as from the in- 
fluence of the ſun's rays being diminiſhed by the continual inter- 
vention of clouds, is very unfavourable to the ripening of grain, 

C 2 though 
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it though it may contribute to the growth of graſs. Beſides, the 
1 ph force of the weſt winds ſeems broken by the ridge of mountains 
| | againſt which they ſtrike, elſe how can we account for the great 
| difference both in force and frequency of thoſe winds on the 
I eaſtern and weſtern coaſts. The foil on the caſt coaſt not being 
_ = ' deluged with rain; the action of the ſun not being ſo much di- 


i 3 miniſhed by a clonded atmoſphere, and the ſurface of the ground 
being more flat, are all circumſtances that render it much more 


favourable for the raiſing of green crops. 


Bread. CoNn$SIDERABLE quantities of wheat are fown here, which 
is not the caſe in the weſt, or indeed almoſt any other part of 
the highlands. At the different inns on the road, we could 
very ſeldom procure any other than oat-bread, and if I recollect 
right, the wheat-bread at Inverneſs was the firſt we had taſted 
ſince we left Inverary, if we except biſcuits at Torloiſk. Barley, 
oats, and peas, are likewiſe ſown here, and potatoes are raiſed in 

great abundance, and conſtitute the principal food of the lower 

dlaſs of inhabitants, for more than three quarters of the year. 

The diſeaſe called the curl, which is fo prejudicial to this plant, 

is unknown here “. | 


Sou rye is ſown, generally mixed with oats, which gives a 
ſoftneſs to the oat-bread of this country. 


Sincz the introduction of ſheep, the ſmall tenantry are gra- 
dually wearing away, and the country becomes thinned of popu- 
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lation ; 


SURROUNDING COUNTRY, 


lation; but fortunately, thoſe who are thus driven from their 


I has diminiſhed. 


Tux eee e 18 — 8 by n 


parts of the highlands, of the want of leaſes, Captain Duff, a 


gentleman of this neighbourhood, has however ſet an example 
worthy of the imitation of proprietors, which, if followed, would 
render their tenants vaſtly more comfortable, and make it their 
intereſt to improve the land, while it would conſiderably in- 
creaſe the incomes of the landlords. He grants leaſes to all 
his tenants, one condition of which is, that cach muſt have a 
houſe built according to a certain plan, much more convenient 
and comfortable than the wretched habitations which I have 
been ſo often under the painful neceſſity of mentioning. If the 
tenant chooſes to build his , houſe himſelf, his landlord returns 
the money he has laid out, when he leaves the farm; but if be 


be not able or willing to undertake it, he muſt then pay legal 


intereſt for the money laid out in building it, which is certainly 
very reaſonable. 


Wr made what obſervations we could, and collected all the 
information we were able, concerning the-town of Inverneſs, in 
the forenoon of July 29th, and after having taken an early din- 
ner, we went to view the ſurrounding country, We were par- 


ticularly ſtruck with a beautiful hill covered with trees, of a 


8 ſingular 


farms, find employment in the manufactures of the town, which 
has increaſed in n in a R proportion than the 


bor, Sy 


Leaſes. 
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| Tom-na- 


heurich. 


Vitrificd 
Fort, 
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ſingular form; reſembling a ſhip with her keel uppermoſt, this 
hill, Which riſes in an abrupt, and as it were inſulated manner 


from the plain, is called Tom-na-heurich, or hill of fairies,” The 


height of it is about 250 feet above the level of the river; its 
baſe is a parallelogram, whoſe length is 1984 feet, and breadth 
176*, From the ſummit, which is quite flat, is a very fine 
view of the town of Inverneſs and the adjacent country. This 
hill is about balf a mile diſtant from an. 


ABovuT a mile codon from the town, is another hill, much 
higher, rugged and ſteep, called Craig Phatric. The elevation 
of its higheſt part above the bed of the river, is no leſs than 
1150 feet. This hill we aſcended by a winding road, which 
had evidently been formed out of the rock by art, and from the 
ſummit had a very fine view of the ſea coaſt, with Fort George 


ſtanding on a peninſula, and commanding the entrance into the 


river Neſs. This is the laſt of the chain of forts formerly men- 


tioned, but much larger and more complete than either of the 
others; it is indeed one of the moſt complete and regular for- 
tifications in Britain. 


Tux top of Craig Phatric is flat, and has been ſurrounded 
by a wall in the form of a parallelogram, the length of which 


is about eighty yards, and the breadth thirty, within the wall. 


The moſt curious circumſtance attending it, is, that the ſtones 
are all firmly connected together by a kind of vitrified matter, 
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like 


VITRIFIED FORTS. 


like lava, or like the flag or ſcoriæ of an iron foundry, and the 
ſtones themſelves in 0 n * to have been ſoftened 
and vitriad. ann To volle ddt to S fac 


\ Taz 8850 part of the rampart is now covered with turf, 
ſo that it has the appearance of an earthen mound ; but on re- 
moving the earth, the vitrified matter is every where viſible, and 
would ſeem to have been in ſome places of  confiderable height. 
On the outſide appears to have been a ſecond kind of rampart, 
but not ſo regular as the firſt ; conſiderable maſſes of vitriſied 


matter are likewiſe found in this ſecond rampart, under which 


is the natural rock, chiefly granite, with ſome breccia or pud- 
ding-ſtone here and there, compoſed of red granite - pebbles, 
quartz, &c. in a cement of clay and quartoſe matter. 


Ix many parts of the wall, the ſtones are entirely melted, or 
vitrified ; others on the contrary, in which the fuſion has not 
been ſo complete, are ſunk into the vitrified matter, in ſuch a 
manner as to be nearly buried in it, or incloſed by ii. Within 
the area is a hollow, which was formerly a well, but has been 
filled up to prevent ſheep falling into it. 


Tux remains of ſeveral vitrified forts like this, are to be met 
with on the ſummits of hills in the highlands; the firſt however 
who gave any accurate or diſtin&' account of them, was Mr. 
Williams, mineral engineer. He publiſhed . An account of ſome 
remarkable ancient ruins, lately diſcovered in the highlands and 

northern 
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fiofthern parts of Scotland,“ in a ſeries of letters. Among 
theſe ruins, ho deſcribes one on the hill of Knock Farril on 
the ſouth ſide of the valley of Strathpeffer in Roſshire: one 
called Caſtle- Finlay, ſituated on the north-caſt, and another 
named Dun- evan, to the ſouth-weſt of the Caſtle of Calder in 


Nairnſhire. 


Eacn of theſe vitriſied forts is ſituated on the top of a hill, 
which is in general ſmall, when compared with the highland 
mountains. Theſe hills every where, he obſerves, overlook and 
command the view of a beautiful valley, or widely extended level 
country, They have always a level area on the ſummit, of 
greater or leſs extent, like Craig Phatric; and this level area has 
been ſurrounded by a wall, which, as far as can be judged from 
the extent of the ruins, has been both high and ſtrong ; theſe 
walls are vitrified, or run and compacted together by the force 
of fire. 


Tuovon theſe fortified hills have a level area on the ſum- 
mit, yet they are always difficult of acceſs, except in one 
place, which has every where been ſtrengthened by additional 
works. 


S1ncx theſe vitrified forts were deſcribed by Mr. Williams, 
the attention of the curious has been directed to this ſubject, and 
ſeveral others have been diſcovered and deſcribed by different 
writers, particularly by Cardonnel and Cordiner ; Mr. Lettice 

in 
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in his Tour, likewiſe deſcribes one ſituated on a lofty. rock near 
the ſea, on the ſouth-weſt part of the iſle of Bute. _, 


17 


; TrzsE forts appear to be very antient. Mr. WILLI Aus ſays, * 
that on making a ſection through that on Knockfarril, he in ſome Fort. 


places cut through heath that grew out of peat-moſs. which 
was half a foot deep, under which he found the vitrified ruins 
as ſtrong as any where elſe. A great part of the ruins of Knock- 


farril, he obſerves, is grown over with heath and graſs ; and the 


peat-moſs muſt certainly have been formed in the courſe of a 


very long time, by the ee — 


off yearly and rotting. 


N $545 


REesPECTING the origin of theſe forts, there have been a 
variety of opinions. Some have ſuppoſed them to be entirely 
volcanic ; the hill upon which they ſtand has been thought to 
have been forced up, into its preſent conical form, by the force 
of volcanic fire, which getting vent at the top, has thrown out 
the lava, or vitrified matter that is found there. In the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions of the Royal Society of London, for 1777, 
is . an account of Creck Faterick, a volcanic hill near Inverneſs,” 
in a letter from TwoMas Wesr, eſquire, to Mr, Law. In this 
letter Mr. WEs r decidedly pronounces this hill to be an extin- 
guiſhed volcano. He ſent a number of ſpecimens of the vitri- 
fied matter, for the inſpection of the ſociety ; and we find a note 


ſubjoined to the paper by the ſecretary, ſignifying that theſe | 


ſpecimens having been examined, by ſome of the members well 
Vol. II, D 


acquainted 


Suppoled by 


ſome to be 
yolcanic. 


CONJECTURES ON 


acquainted with volcanic prodettions, 1 were by them Jadged to 


be real lava. 


Tax biſhop of Derry, when on a tour to the north of Scot- 
land, viſited Craig-Phatric, and expreſſed his opinion that the 
mounds of vitrified matter are not the remains of wy artificial 
work, but the traces of an ancient volcano. 


Tux reverend Mr. Coxn1NneR, who has publiſhed a deſcription 
of ſeveral parts of the eaſt coaſt of Scotland, adorned with ſome 


beautiful engravings, endeavours to ſupport the idea of theſe 
mounds having been the remains of volcanos. 


Mz. WILLIAus however thinks that they are entirely the 
production of art; and that the vitrification has been produced by 
the builders, who were unacquainted with cement, in order to 
make the forts ſtronger. He refers them to the times of Fin- 
gal, and obſerves, that the fort on Knockfarril is called by the 
common people Knock - farril · na-Fion, or Fingal's ſeat, or reſting 
place on Knockfarril. The mound on Craig-Phatric is like wiſe 
called/ the Giant's Caſtle, and we know that Fingal and his 
heroes, from the exaggerated accounts that. have been given of 
them by their bards, are ſuppoſed to have been a kind of giants, 
or men vaſtly ſuperior to us in valour, ſtrength and ſtature. 


Ms. WILLIAus ſuppoſes that ſome great fires, which the an- 
cient inhabitants of theſe countries have uſed, cither in running 


9 bog-ore 
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give them the firſt hint that a ſtrong fire would vitrify ſtones, 


and connect them together, which hint ſome genius are im- 


prove, and apply tc to the cementation of forts. 


Hz ſuppoſes that wah raiſed two n walls b he of 
earth or ſods, in the direction of their intended wall, leaving 
a ſpace between them juſt wide enough for the building; 
and that theſe parallel dykes formed the mould or groove in 
which they were to run their vitrified wall. This groove he 
imagines they packed full of fuel, on which they laid a proper 
quantity of the materials to be vitrified. * A hot fire, he obſerves, 
would undoubtedly melt the ſtones, eſpecially if they were of the, 


plumb-pudding kind, and not too large. The frame of earth 


would keep the materials, when in fuſion, from running without 
the breadth of their intended wall. 


Tux foundation being thus laid, he ſuppoſes they have added 
new fires, and more materials, and raiſed their mould of earth 
by degrees, till they brought the whole to the intended height, 
and then have removed the earth from both ſides of the vitrified 
wall. He is confident from the appearance of the ruins, that 
the materials were run down by fire in ſome ſuch manner as has 
been deſcribed. In all the ſections of the larger and ſmaller 
fragments of the vitrified ruins, he has never ſeen the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a ſtone laid in any particular way. He has never 
ſeen a large * in any fragment of theſe ruins, nor any ſtone 

D 2 or 


bog · ore for their iron utenſils; or in offering burnt ſacriſſces, would 
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or a piece of a ſtone that was not affected by the fire, and ſome 
part of it vitrified “. In this explanation he is joined by Dr. 
ANDERSON of NPY and t. CARDONNEL, | 


Ms. A. FxaszR een W given an account of Craig- 
Phatric, in the ſecond volume of the Edinburgh Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions, agrees with thoſe who think that theſe 
vitrified ſtruftures are artificial works; but he differs from 
Mr. Williams, and others, in the idea that they were vitri- 
fied for the purpoſe of cementing the materials together. His 
reaſon for objeQing to this is, that the number of forts which 
ſhow any marks of vitrification, is inconſiderable, when com- 
pared with thoſe which do not. He therefore conſiders the 


vitrification as accidental, and fuppates it to have been produced 
in the following manner. 


In the rude ſtate in which there is every appearance of their 
having been formed, it is very propable that buildings both for 
habitations and defence, would be frequently conſtructed of looſe 
ſtones, of an irregular ſhape, of which, by themſelves, it would 
be ſcarce poſſible to fabricate a wall of any tolerable ſtrength. 
Hence it became neceſſary to uſe wood as well as ſtone in their 
conſtruction. This kind of building, in his opinion, was begun 
by raiſing a double row of paliſadoes, or ſtrong takes, in the 


form of the intended ſtructure, in the ſame way as in the ancient 


mode of building deſcribed by Palladio, under the name of re- 
s See Williams's account of ſowe remarkable ancient ruins, p. 47, 


impiuta 


VI TRITIED FORTS. 


impiuta a'cafſa, or coffer work . | Theſe ſtakes were probably 
warped acroſs by boughs of trees, laid very cloſely together, fo 
as to form two fences, running parallel to each other, at the diſ- 
tance of ſome feet, ſo cloſe as to confine all the materials of 
whatever ſize that were thrown between them. Into this inter- 
mediate ſpace, Mr. TYTLEz ſuppoſes boughs and trunks of trees 
were thrown, with earth and ſtones of all fizes. Very little 
care would be neceſſary in the diſpoſition of theſe materials, as 
the outward fence would keep the mould in form. In this way, 
it 18 eaſy to conceive that a very ſtrong bulwark might be reared 
with great diſpatch ; which, joined to the natural advantage of 
a very inacceſſible ſituation, and that improved by artful con- 
trivances for increaſing the difficulty of acceſs, would form a 
| ſtructure capable of anſwering every purpoſe of ſecurity or de- 
fence, The moſt formidable attack againſt ſuch a building, 
would be by fire, which would, no doubt, be always attempted, 
and often with ſucceſs, by an enemy who undertook the fiege. 
If the beſiegers prevailed, in gaining an approach to the ram- 
parts, and furrounding the external wall, they would ſet fire to 
it in ſeveral places ; the conflagration muſt ſpeedily have become 
univerſal, and the effect may be eafily imagined, If there hap- 
pened to be any wind at the time to increaſe the heat, the 
ſtony parts would come into fuſion ; and as the wood "burned 
away, theſe ſtones ſinking by their own weight into a ſolid 
maſs, there would remain a wreck of vitrified matter, track- 
ing the ſpot where the ancient rampart ſtood ;' irregular and 
| „ Sce Palad. Architect. lib. 1. cap. . | 
of 
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of "unequal height, from the fortuitous and unequal diſ- 
tribution of the ſtony materials of which it had been compoſed. 


Tuis conjecture ſeems not improbable, from their appearance 
at this day; they do not ſeem, according to him, to have been 
much higher than they are at preſent, though it will be recollected 
by the reader, that the contrary is aſſerted by Mr. WILLIANMsõ. 
The durable nature of theſe materials would prevent them from 
ſuffering any changes by time; though from the gradual increaſe 
of the ſoil, they muſt in ſome places have loſt conſiderably of 
their apparent height, and in others have been quite covered. 


| In confirmation of this opinion, Mr. TYyTLExz likewiſe urges, 
that in the fortification on Craig-Phatric, a large portion of the 
outward rampart bears no marks of vitrification. The reaſon 
of this ſeems to be, that the ſteepneſs of the hill on that ſide, 
rendered a low fence of turf and ſtones ſufficient ; and no wood 
had probably been employed in its conſtruction. It appears 
therefore highly probable, ſays this writer, that the effect of fire 
upon theſe hill fortifications has been entirely accidental, or to 
ſpeak more properly, that fire has been employed, not in the 
conſtruction, but in the demolition of ſuch buildings; and for 
the latter purpoſe he obſerves, it would prove more efficacious 
than for the former. 


WàAATEVEA fide of this diſpute we take, we ſeem to be 
furrounded with conſiderable difficulties ; and it is curious enough 
to 


VITRIFIED STRUCTURES. 


to remark, how the fame appearances have led different obſeryars 


to concluſions ſo very oppoſite. How, or for what purpoſe, the 


vitrification has been produced, I cannot pretend: to dbcide. 
Craig-Phatric is the only one of theſe vitrified hills that I have 
ſeen; there are many circumſtances which tend to convince an 
obſerver, that theſe works have been artificial, particularly the 
regular form, which we cannot ſuppoſe to have ariſen from any 
volcanic eruption. Beſides, there is a road evidently cut with 
great labour from the level ridge of the rock to the ſummit, 
which would otherwiſe have been inacceſſible. At the ſame 
time, when the immenſe quantity of vitrified matter on ſome of 
theſe hills is conſidered, particularly on the top of Noth, as de- 
ſcribed by Cox DI xxx, it is not eaſy to ſuppoſe it poſſible that the 
art of man could have formed it. That ſuch maſſes ſhould have 
been brought into perfect fuſion, by the ſmall quantity of fuel 
which could be put round them in the paliſades, or mixed with 
the materials themſelves, will not appear very credible, when we 
conſider the extreme difficulty with which ſtones of any mag- 


nitude are brought into complete fuſion, On the other hand, 


though the appearances about BexEGoniuM, mentioned in 
vol, i. as well as the baſaltic columns of Staffa, and other 
obſervations, particularly thoſe which will be afterwards made 
on the hill of KIR NOL, ſhow that this country has ſometimes 
been the ſeat of volcanos ; yet this explanation, when applied 
to theſe hills, ſeems to be attended with inſurmountable difficul- 
ties, for we ſhall not I believe find examples in any other parts 
of the world, of volcanos ejecting lava in the form of a paral- 
lelogram wall, though the currents do ſometimes aſſume an 

appearance 
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appearance of regularity : but here is a maſs of vitrified matter 


in the track of the wall only, and none towards the center of 
the flat area, as might be expected. We muſt therefore I think 


_ conclude, that though theſe appearances are certainly the works 
of art, yet we are not poſſeſſed of ſufficient data to decide the 


queſtion with reſpect to their conſtruction. 


I cannoT however help thinking with Mr. TyrL Ex, that 
theſe ancient fortifications preſent a more curious and intereſting 


object of ſpeculation, than thoſe uncertain and fruitleſs con- 
jectures, as to the mode in which they have been reared. 


Tur were undoubtedly built before the uſe of mortar was 
known; for as the country abounds with limeſtone, and the 
builders would certainly exert all their powers in giving them 
a proper degree of ſtrength, it would therefore have been uſed, 
bad they been acquainted with it. Hence we muſt aſcribe to theſe 
buildings a conſiderable degree of antiquity ; as the Britons were 
taught the uſe of mortar by the Romans, it is probable that we muſt 
date their origin before the time of the invaſion of that people; fo 
that we may look upon them to be more than 1650 years old ; 
but it does not appear how much beyond that period we ſhould 
go for their origin, All that can be concluded with certainty 
is, that they belonged to a period of extreme barbariſm. They 
muſt have been conſtructed, as Mr. TyrLER obſerves, by a people 
ſcarcely removed from the ſtate of ſavages, who lived under no 
impreſſion of fixed or regulated property in land; whoſe only 
appropriated goods were their cattle, and whoſe ſole ſecurity, 


"ns! 
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in a life of conſtant depredation, was the retreat to the ſummits 


of thoſe hills of difficult acceſs, which they had fortiſied in the 
beſt manner they could. Mr. TyTL en indeed ſuppoſes that theſe 


forts were conſtructed not only before the Roman invaſion, but 


even before the introduction of the rites of the Druids into Bri- 
tain, becauſe it does not appear probable that the inhabitants 
either lived under fuch a government as we know'to have pre- 
vailed under the influence of the Druids, or had any acquaint- 
ance with thoſe arts, which it is certain they cultivated. 


AFTER having examined with couſiderable attention the Vi- 


trified Fort on Craig-Phatric, we waited on Provoſt Jonx 


MAckixrosn, who reſides during the ſummer at about two 
miles diſtance from Inverneſs, withwhom we ſpent the remainder 
of the day. Aſter tea, he accompanied us to the plain of Cul- 
loden, about a mile diſtant from his houſe, and three miles from 
Inverneſs, memorable for the total defeat of the Rebels on the 
16th of April 1746, by the king's troops under the duke of 
CUMBERLAND, which put an end to the wild and ambitious 
projects of the Stuart family. © | 


Near this Moor is Culloden Houſe, the refidence of the 
ancient family of ForBes, It was here that the young Adven- 
turer lodged on the evening preceding the engagement, which 
put a period to his hopes. For ſome time before, diſſentions had 
broke out in his army, which was totally inſubordinate to diſ- 
cipline ; private quarrels had diſtracted his officers, and theſe 

Vor. II. E circumſtances 
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Calloden 
Moor. 


BATTLE OF 


circumſtances, together with his want of ſucceſs, had filled his 
mind with deſpair : he ſeemed as if he had loſt all power of 
acting, and could ſcarcely be prevailed upon to mount his horſe 
on the morning of the fatal day. LI, 


Battle of Tux royal army began their march from Nairn, in five 
columns, of three battalions each, led by major general Huſke on 
the left, lord Sempill on the right, and brigadier Mordaunt in 
the center, flanked by the hoxſe under generals Hawley and 
Bland, who likewiſe covered the cannon on the right and left. 
In this order they marched about eight miles, when a detachment 
of Kingſton's horſe, and of the highlanders, having advanced 
before the reſt of the army, diſcovered the van of the Rebels 
drawn up on Culloden Moor. The royal army immediately 
formed, the number was 8,8 1 1, that of the rebels 8, 3 50, ſo that 
there was no great inequality, and it is generally thought that 
the rebels might have made a better ſtand, had they been well 
affected to their Chief, and to each other. They had ſome four 
pounders, with which from behind a park wall on the right, 
they began about two o'clock to cannonade the duke's army, 
but their artillery, if it deſerved that name, was ſo very inſigni- 

| ficant aud ill ferved, that it did little execution; while the fire 
from their enemies was ſeverely felt, and occafioned great diſ- 
order. Impatient of this fire, their front line advanced to the 
attack, and about 500 of the clans charged the duke's right wing 
with their uſual impetuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by 
the weight of this column ; but two battalious advancing from 


the 
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the ſecond line, ſoon ſtopped their career; ſinding themſelves 


thus diſappointed, they turned their whole force on the left, 


endeavouring to flank the front line. This deſign was alſo 


defeated, by the advancing of Wolfe's regiment, while in the 
mean time the cannon kept playing on them with cartridge ſhot. 


General Hawley, aſſiſted by ſome highlanders, had opened a 
paſſage through the park wall on the right, through which the 


horſe on the left of the royal army advanced; while the horſe 


on the right turning the oppoſite way, diſperſed the Pretender's 
corps of reſerve, and met thoſe who had come through the wall 
in the center; theſe jointly attacked the front line of the rebels 
in the rear, which being repulſed in front, fell into great con- 


fuſion. A dreadful carnage was made by the cavalry on their 


backs; notwithſtanding which ſome part of the foot ſtill pre- 
ſerved their ground; but Kingſton's horſe from the reſerve; 
galloping up briſkly, and charging them, did terrible execution. 
In a very ſhort time they were totally defeated, and the field 
covered with the ſlain. Of the rebels about 2,500 were killed, 
wounded, and taken priſoners, while the royal army only loſt 
about 200 men, 


Dunix the engagement, the French piquets who were 
ſtationed on the right, did not fire a ſingle ſhot, but ſtood per- 
fectly inactive, and afterwards ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war. An entire body of the clans marched off the field in 
order, at the beginning, with their pipes playing. 


E 2 THE 


French 


| FAT E OF 


Tux barges of the Engliſh attended near the ſhore, for the 
fafety of the duke's perſon, in caſe of a defeat ; but when he 
perceived them, he immediately ordered them to a diſtance, to 
convince his men that he was reſolved either to conquer or 
periſh with them; it had however been agreed between the 
perſons in the ſhips and the troops, that if the latter were vic- 
torious, they ſhould ſet fire to a houſe, which they did, and ſeveral 
perſons, men, women, and children, eſcaped the flames with 


great difficulty. 
Berying Tus highlanders were buried by their friends the next day, 
| 0 
Slain. who dug holes for them on the moor. Among the heath we 


were ſhown ſeveral green elevated fpots which contained their 
remains, and one larger than the reſt, where no leſs than fifty 
were interred together. In one which had been opened a few 
days before, we faw ſeveral human bones. The country people 
often find ſmall cannon and muſquet balls, which they fell to 
the curious who come to take a view of this field of battle. 


Wandering: Tang young Pretender had his horſe wn under him vg 
nes the engagement, and after the battle fled with great precipita- 
tion and alone, to the houſe of a factor of lord Lovar, about 

ten miles from Inverneſs, where he ſtaid that night, and was 

joined by a few followers ; next day he went to fort Auguſtus. 

Finding himſelf purſued, he took to the mountains, and for 

ſeveral days wandered about the country. Sometimes unattended 


he found refuge in caves and cottages ; ſometimes he lay in 
2 foreſts, 


HE PRETENDER. 


foreſts, with one or two companions” of his diſtreſs, conſtantly 
purſued by the troops of the conqueror, who had offered a reward 
of thirty thouſand pounds for taking him, dead or alive. He 
had occaſion in the courſe of his concealments to truſt his life 
to above fifty individuals, whoſe ſenſe of honour pod veneration 
for bis family outweighed their avarice. . 


A PERSON of the name of Mac-IAx, to whoſe cottage he 
went, and on whoſe protection he threw himſelf, though no 
friend to his cauſe, watched over him with inviolable fidelity for 
weeks, and even robbed, at the riſque of his life, for his ſupport, 
at the very time that he and his family were in a ſtate of ſtar- 
vation, and when he knew he could gain an immenſe ſum by 
-betraying his gueſt. This poor man was afterwards: executed 
for ſtealing a cow, in a very ſevere ſeaſon, to keep his family from 
ſtarving. ' A little before his execution, he took off his bonnet, 
and thanked God that he had never betrayed a truſt, never in- 
jured the poor, and never refuſed a ſhare of what he had to the 
ſtranger and needy. This man certainly deſerved a better fate, 


His Fate. 


and the king was ſaid to have declared, that had he known the 


circumſtance in proper time, he would have put him in a ſitua- 


tion in which he would not have been tempted to Neal a cow 
for his ſubſiſtence *. 


Ons day after the unfortunate Adventurer had walked from 


morning till night, without taſting food, he ventured to enter a 


Stat. Account of Glenorchay, 


houſe, 


| DISGRACE OF THE SOLDIERY. 


houſe, the owner of which he knew was attached to the oppo- 
ſite party. As he entered, he addreſſed the maſter of the houſe 
in the following manner. The ſon of your king comes to 
beg a little bread and a few cloaths; I know your preſent attach- 
ment to my adverſaries, but I believe you have ſufficient honour 
not to abuſe my confidence, or to take advantage of my diſtreſſed 
ſituation. Take theſe rags that have for ſometime been my 
only covering ; you may probably reſtore them to me one day 
when I ſhall be ſeated on the throne of my anceſtors.” The 
maſter of the houſe was touched with pity at his diſtreſs ; he 
aſſiſted him as far as he was able, and never divulged the ſecret “. 


For ſix whole months did this unfortunate man wander 
among the wilds of Glengary, often cloſely hemmed in by his 
purſuers, but ſtill reſcued, as if providentially, from the impending 
danger. At laſt a privateer from St. Maloes, hired by his ad- 
herents, arrived in Lochrannach, in which he embarked in a 
moſt wretched attire, having never changed his linen for ſeveral 
| weeks. They ſet fail for France, and after having been chaced 


by two Engliſh men of war, they arrived in ſafety on the coaſt 
of Bretagne. 


Tux behaviour of the ſoldiers, after the victory at Culloden, 
will always be a ſtain both upon the army and their commander ; 
they refuſed quarter to the wounded, unarmed, and defenceleſs; 


* Goldſmith, 
many 
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many were ſlain who had only been ſpectators of the combat, and 
the ſoldiers were ſeen to anticipate the executioner. 


Ir is generally ſuppoſed that this battle was fought contrary 
to the advice of ſome of the moſt ſenſible men in the rebel army, 
who wiſhed the Pretender to retire to ſome fortreſſes on the 
north of the Neſs, where they might defend themſelves among 
the mountains; they repreſented thkt England was engaged in 
bloody wars, foreign and domeſtic ; that it could then but ill 
ſpare its troops; and that from theſe and other conſiderations, 
the government might be induced to grant to the inſurgents 
their lives and fortunes, on condition of laying down their arms; 
this rational plan was however ſuperſeded by the favourite fac- 
tion in the army, to whoſe guidance the unfortunate and infa- 


tuated Adventurer had reſigned himſelf, 


Joux zoth, Having breakfaſted very early, we took the road 
to Dunkeld, generally called the highland road; the firſt ſage, 
which was fifteen miles, was very dreary, nothing but ſhapeleſs 
hills covered with heath being viſible, till we came to the 12th 
mileſtone, when we perceived on our left a ſmall lake called 
Loch-moy, whoſe banks were beautifully wooded. The length 
of this lake is near two miles, and its breadth about three quar- 
ters of a mile. It abounds with char and trout. * 


Near the middle of this lake is an iſland, containing about 


two acres of ground, at the ſouth end of which are the remains 
of 


Loch Moy. 


Loch MO v. 


of a houſe, Which has been a place of ſtrength in turbulent 
times. It appears, from an inſcription over the gate, to have 
been built in the year 1665, by Laucnr an, the twentieth laird 


of Mackintoſh. Adjoining this houſe was a garden, which till 


contains fome fruit trees. From the ruins yet remaining it would 


appear that there have been formerly very extenſive buildings 
on this iſland: the remains of a ſtreet, running the whole length 
of the iſland, with the foundations of houſes on each fide, are 
ſtill very viſible ; and in the year 1760, two ovens were dif- 
covered, each capable of containing four buſhels of meal made 
into bread #. . 


In 1422, this place contained a garriſon of four hundred men. 
At the diſtance of about two hundred yards from this, is an 
artificial iſland, which has been formed by heaping a parcel of 
large round ſtones upon each other. This was uſed as a place 
of confinement for malefactors, before the abolition of the ju- 
dicial power of the chiefs. It is ſo very little raiſed, that when 


the lake was low, the criminal could juſt ſtand with dry feet; 


but after rains, the water roſe to his middle. This place is ſtill 
called E/lan-na-glach, or the ſtony iſland. 


Tuis lake, and the neighbouring country, is the property of 
the chief or captain of the clan MAacx1wTosn, who uſed to reſide 
on the iſland; the preſent laird has a good houſe, pleaſantly 
ſituated, at the head of the lake. This eſtate came into the poſ- 


Stat. Account of Moy. 
ſeſſion 


CLAN CHAT TAN. 


ſeſſion of William, the ſeventh laird of Mackintoſh, in the year 
1336, being conveyed to him by David biſhop of Murray. The 
clan CHATTAN, or MAcx1NnTosn, is a very ancient and powerful 
clan, conſiſting originally of ſixteen tribes, each having their 
own chieftan, but all voluntarily united under the government 


of one leader, of whom the preſent laird of Mackintoſh is the 


repreſentative. F | 


Hers is preſerved the ſword of James V. given by that mo- 
narch to the captain of clan CHATTAN, with the privilege of 


bearing the king's ſword; on the blade is the word Jzsvs.: 


It was conſecrated, and ſent to James by pope Leo X. 


Tux pariſh church of Moy ſtood formerly on the iſland, but 


is now removed to the weſtern bank of the lake, as well as the 


manſe, or miniſter's houſe. 


THAT in turbulent times the powerful chief of Mackintoſh 


was not inactive, or more diſpoſed to peace than his neighbours, | 


will appear from the following account of the conflict of Clagh- 
na-herey, related in the hiſtory of the feuds and conflicts of the 
clans, a work which has been before noticed. As the account 
is not very long, I ſhall tranſcribe it literally, 


Ls Azour the year of God 1341, Joun Monxo, tutor of Fou- 
lis, travelling homeward on his journey from the ſouth of Scot- 


land, towards Roſs, did repoſe himſelf by the way, in Strathar- 
Yor.. II. F dale, 
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dale, betwixt Saint Johnſtoun and Athole, where ho fell nt 
variance with the inhabitants. of that country, who abuſed him; 
which he determined to revenge afterward. Being come to 
Roſs, he gathered together his whole kinſmen, nexghbours, and 
followers, and declared unto them how be had been uſed, and 
craves their aid to revenge himſelf ; whereunto they yield, 
Thereupon he fingled out 350 of the ſtrongeſt and ableſt men 
amongſt them, and ſo went to Strathardale, which he waſted and 
ſpoiled; killed ſome of the people, and carried away their cattle. 
In his return home (as he was paſſing by the ifle of Moy with 
his prey) Mackintoſh, chieſtan of the clan Chattane, ſent to him 
to crave a part of the ſpoil, challenging the fame as due to him 
by cuſtom : John Monro offered Mackintoſh a reaſonable por- 
tion, which he refuſed to accept, and would have no leſs than 
the half of the whole ſpoil, whereunto John would not yield. 
So Mackintoſh convening his forces with all diligence, he fol- 
lowed John Monro, and overtook him at Clagh-na-herey, beſide 
Keſlack, within one mile of Inverneſs. John, perceiving them 
coming, ſent 30 of his men to Ferrin-donnel with the ſpoil, and 
encouraged the reſt of his men to fight. So there enſued a 
cruel conflit, where Mackintoſh was flain, with moſt part of 
his company. Divers of the Monroes were alfo killed, and John 
Monro left as dead on the field; but after all was appeaſed, he 
was taken up by ſome of the people thereabout, who carried him 
to their houſes, where he recovered of his wounds; and was 
afterwards called John Back-lawighe, becauſe he was mutilate 


of an band.” 


AT 


RIVER FIN D HORN. 


Ar the end of the ſtage we came to a wretched looking mud Pm. 


hut, and were ſhown into an apartment perfectly correſponding 
to the external appearance, where the wind whiftled through 
the broken panes. Here we dined, and found our fare much 
better than we expected. While dinner was preparing, we 
amuſed ourſelves with angling in the river Findhorn, which runs 
cloſe to the im. This hut is called the Freeburn Inn, and is 
kept by Alexander Macpherſon, as we were informed by a large 
ſign board, which muſt have coſt nearly as much as the houſe, 
if not more . A ſmall rivulet called Freeburn, falls into the 
Findhorn at this place, whence the name of the inn. 7 


Mun. WaTTs had the fortune to catch ſome trout, but I hail 
bad luck, owing I believe to my attending more to the pebbles 
that formed the bed of the river, than to the flies. I was not 


however without my reward, for 1 found a moſt beautiful kidney- 
ſhaped pebble of fine talc, near two pounds in weight. From 
the appearance of this pebble, it muſt have come from a bed of 
talc probably of conſiderable ſize, equal in purity to that from 
Muſcovy. It would not perhaps be difficult to :find this bed, by 


examining carefully both banks of the river, and likewiſe the 
banks of the different zivulets which fall into it, from Freeburn 


upwards. 


] have lately ſeen propoſals for building a commodious Inn here by-ſubſcription, 
Mr. M acx1nTosn, the proprietor, is to advance two hundred pounds, -_ three 


hundred are to be „ ec tobetooy 
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River 


Avimore. 


Findhorn, 


Tux river Findhorn takes its riſe from a few inconſiderable 
ſprings at no great diſtance, the principal one of which iſſues 
from a fiſſure in a large rock. The whole courſe of this river, 
from its ſource to where it falls into the Murray Firth, is about 
fifty miles. It is called in Engliſh - Findhorn, but the Gaelic 
name is Liig- earn. As this river runs during the greateſt part of 
its courſe between very high mountains, which pour into it a 
great many torrents, it riſes very rapidly, and falls as ſuddenly. 


AxFTER dinner we purſued our courſe to Avimore, fifteen 
miles farther, where we ſlept. The houſe and accomodations 
were yery good. The firſt half of our afternoon's ride was 
extremely barren and dreary : On our road we overtook ſeveral 
groups of women, with ſome cbildren and a few men. They in« 
formed us that they came from the county of Sutherland, and 
were travelling to the ſouth country to aſſiſt in the harveſt, an 
annual cuſtom with many of thoſe people. Each of them had 
a bundle on the back, containing a few articles of cloathing, 
and a bag of oatmeal, on which they chiefly ſubſiſt during their 
journey, lodging at nights in barns. 


Tux greateſt part of the ground on the road fide, and pro- 
bably to a conſiderable extent, was in a manner covered with 
the Arbutus-wva-urs, and the Juniperus communis grows in great 
plenty in ſome places. About the diſtance of ten miles from 
Freeburn, we entered ſome very extenſive natural pine foreſts, 
vader which grew great quantities of the Vaccinium myrtillus, 

2 the 


- 
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the berries of which were then ripe, and tempted us to ſtop 
ſome time to gather them. The pine foreſt Mag ſucceeded. by 
woods of weeping birch, which made this part of the road very 
pleaſant. About three miles before the end of our journey, the 
country aſſumed a very different aſpect, and the lumpiſh hills 
were exchanged for very pictureſque mountains. At a ſmall 
diſtance from the inn at Avimore is a Druidical Temple very 
end.. | x We 11 | 


Tas greateſt part of this day's ride, it muſt be confeſſed, was 
however dreary, but was enlivened by the mileſtones on the 
road; objects which we had not ſeen, I think, ſince we left Ar- 
roquhar, or at fartheſt Inverary, and which afforded us much 
more ſatisfactory information than the rude conjectures of the 
peaſants whom we met. It frequently happened that when we 
aſked any perſon how far it was to the next ſtage; if they could 
ſpeak any Engliſh, after ſome conſideration, they would tell us 
perhaps ſix miles; after riding a mile or two farther, if we aſked 
another perſon, he would fay fix, or perhaps feven miles; fo that 
in ſeveral inſtances, the nearer we approached to the end of our 


journey, the farther, according to theſe accounts, we were from 
it. With the idea of facilitating our communication with the 
highlanders, Mr. Watts had, before we ſet out, employed him- 
ſelf in learning Gaelic; but inſtead of being uſeful, my friend's 
knowledge of this language ſcemed to perplex us, for though he 
could aſk ſeveral neceſſary queſtions, yet he could ſcarcely com- 
prehend their anſwers ; and when they had heard hum once ſpeak 


Gaelic, 


Strath-Spey. 


Cairn-gorm. 


-CAIRN-GORM, 


Gaelic, we could ſcarcely ever prevail on any of the perſons 
whom we met, to ſpeak any Englith, fo that we literally expe- 
A. little learning it 'a dangerous thing. 


AVIMoRE is ſituated in a narrow valley, or ſtrath, called 
Strath-ſpey, from its being interſected by the river Spey. From 
the windows of our inn, we ſaw, at a conſiderable diſtance, a 
high mountain, near the top of which were ſeveral large patches 
of ſhow. This mountain was'Cairn-gorm, or the blue mountain, 
and is one of the higheſt of the Grampians, its ſummit being 
4050 fect above the level of the ſea . This mountain is cele- 
brated for its beautiful rock cryſtals of various tints, which are 
much eſteemed by the lapidaries; many of them have the 
luſtre of fine gems, and bring very high prices. They are known 
by the name of Cairn-gorm-cryſtals, a name however which is 


in Scotland given to ſimilar cryſtals, though found in other ſitu- 
ations. 


JvLyY 31. Leaving Avimore, we entered a wood of birch, 
which was ſucceeded by a foreſt of oak, and afterwards paſſed | 
through a pleaſant fertile country, After travelling about ſeven 
miles, we ſaw a lake on our left, about a mile long and half a 


mile broad: the name of it, we were told, was Loch Alvie. It 
empties itſelf into the Spey, and abounds with very fine white 
and red trout, generally about a pound in weight, though ſome 
Stat. Account of Kirkmichael. ah 


are 
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are found which weigh four or five pounds. Though this lake 
has a communication with the Spey, it has been fuppoſed that 
its fiſh ſeldomm viſit that river, as they are much finer than thoſe 
found in the Spey. At no great diſtance: from the lake is the 
burial place of the chief of the Maceazzsons. The diſtrict in 
which we now were, is called Badenoch, and this part of it is 
the country of the Macpherſons. A little farther we paſſed 
Bellville, a large modern houſe, ſituated on an eminence on our 
right, the property of Mr. Macpberſon. Here the river Spey 
runs for ſeveral miles through the middle of a fertile flat valley, 


which has evidently been a lake: The waters of this river have 


undoubtedly at a former period covered this verdant flat, being 
then confined by a barrier, or natural dam, a little below Pitmain, 


which has evidently been worn away, and thus the water has 


ſubſided, and the river contracting itſelf into a narrower com- 
paſs, now meanders through the vale it once covered. Inſtances 
of this kind are common in almoſt all mountainous countries. 
A river often winds through a perfectly flat plane, which when 
covered with ſnow may eaſily be miſtaken for the frozen ſurface 
of a lake. Inſtances of this may be ſeen in various parts of the 
highlands, and in the neighbourhood of Moffat, which will be 
more particularly naticed in their proper place. 


O the oppoſite fide of the Spey, upon a mound apparently 
artificial, ſtands the ruins of a fortreſs called Caftle Rivin. 
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Tux name of the Inn where we ſtopped is Pitmain, thirteen 
miles diſtant from Avimore. It is a very good houſe, and adjoin- 
mg to it is a better garden than I ever ſaw belonging to an inn, 
if we except ſome of the public gardens near London. It con- 
tained abundance of fruit, of which we were invited to partake 
by our landlord, a good-natured man, and rind fond of boaſting 
of his intimacy with the nobility. 


ABovr two miles from Pitmain, and within a few yards of 
the high road, is an artificial cave, about ſixty feet long, nine 
broad, and ſeven high, the ſides of which are built with ſtones ; 
it is covered with large flags or flat ſtones, over which a houſe 
was built. The entry into this cave is ſaid to have been from 
the center of the houſe, by raiſing one of the flags of the floor. 
From this circumſtance it appears formerly to have been the 
retreat of banditti. 


AFTER having dined at Pitmain, and liſtened for an hour to 
the converſation of our landlord, who came to drink a glaſs of 
punch with us, we ſet off for Dalwhinnie, diſtant likewiſe 
thirteen miles. The ride was exceedingly bleak and dreary. 
About two miles from Pitmain we croſſed the Spey, and kept 
near it for ſome time. In the whole of this day's ride we ſaw 
plenty of the Arbutus uva urfi, and a great deal of the Al/chimilla 
alpina. The inn at Dalwhinnie where we ſlept, was by no means 
uncomfortable. 


August 


DALNACAR DOCH. 


Aucvsr 1ſt. From Dalwhinnie we came to Dalnacardoch®, 
another ſtage of thirteen miles. Our ride was among barren 
mountains, but generally by the fide of a river; ſoon after we 


loſt ſight of one, we met with another. About fix miles from 
Dalwhinnie we came to a lake into which two rivers emptied 


themſelves ; more than half of it, on that part where the ſmaller 
river enters, was filling up; it was yet too ſoft to bear a conſi- 
derable weight, but was covered with a beautiful green turf, 
through which the river bent its ſerpentine courſe . 


* Dail-na-cardech, ſignifies the dale of the ſmith's ſhop, or rather of the iron 


work. In many parts between this place and 9 in which iron 
was ſmelted by means of wood. 


+ The idea that many lakes have diſappeared, has been repeatedly mentioned, 
and when we take an accurate ſurvey of ſeveral extenſive plains or valleys, in moun- 
tainous countries, we ſhall find abundant reaſon to believe that theſe collections of 
water were formerly much more numerous than at preſent; and that many of the 
fertile plains we meet with, have been the bottoms of lakes. Mr. Govcn of Ken- 
dal has conſidered this curious ſubject with much attention, and has communicated 
his ideas in an excellent paper printed in the fourth volume of the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philoſophical Society of Mancheſter, to which the reader is referred. 
He points out two ways in which a lake may have diſappeared. The firſt is by its 
bed being filled up with vegetable matter growing within it, which will gradually 
exclude the water, and in this way he accounts for the flat marſhes or peat bogs, 
that ſupply many countries in the north of Europe with fuel; great numbers of theſe 
are to be met with in various parts of the highlands, and in Ireland, which are as 
exactly level as a piece of water. 

Tus ſecond way in which lakes have diſappeared, has been from the outlet being 
gradually corroded or worn by the force of the ſtream, hence the water will gradually 
ſubſide, the inequalities of the baſon will appear above the ſurface in the form of 
iſlands; and whenever the ſituation of the diſcharging river would permit its bed 
to be worn to the level of the loweſt part of the reſervoir, the lake has diſappeared, 
and we find a valley in its room. It is eaſy to perceive whether the water of a lake 


has diſappeared from its having been filled up with vegetables, or emptied by the 


wearing down of its loweſt bank. In the firſt place, a bog or mols is formed, as: 
level as water, and in the ſecond, a hollow baſon, the ſoil of which lies on a pebbly 
bottom. 
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— Taz inn at Dalnacardoch is a very good one; both this 
houſe and that at Dalwhinnie were built by government, with 
part of the money ariſing from the forfeited eſtates. In the front 

is a ſtone, with the following inſcription: | 


Hoſpitium hoe 

In Publicum commodum 
GzxorG1vus III. Rex 

Conſtrui inſiſtit. 

A. D. 1774. 

Reſt a little while. 

Galehaif fois cal tamvill bhig. 


Fron Dalnacardoch we proceeded to Blair-Athol, diſtant 
ten miles and a half; the firſt half of our ride was by no means 
intereſting, being among lumpiſh hills covered with heath ; but 
when we arrived within about five miles of Blair, the country 
began to aſſume more the appearance of cultivation, and we 
diſcerned the extenſive grounds of the Duke of Athol, covered 
with wood. About three miles and a half before we reached 
Blair, we paſſed the ſmall village Bruir, which takes its name 
from a turbulent ſtream, called Bruir-water, that rolls along its 
rocky bed under a bridge. 


Falls of te W went up the left bank of this river, whoſe channel is the 
"_ moſt rugged that can be conceived ; the rocks which form it 
have been worn into the moſt groteſque ſhapes by the fury of 

the water. A foot-path has lately been made by the Duke of 

2 | Athol, 
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BRUIR- WATER. 


| Athol, which condutts- the Ae is Steen along the fide of 
the chaſm, where he has an opportunity of ſeeing, in a very 
ſhort time, ſeveral! very fine caſcades; one over which a bridge 
is thrown, forms a very e * This is called the 
lower fall BN ) 83 


* 


Iu water hoes cuſhes we the 1 and falls in a full 


broad” ſheet. over the rocky ſteep, and deſcends impetuouſly 
through a natural arch, into a dark black pool, as if to take 


breath, before it reſumes its courſe, and ruſhes _ to the Garry. 


This is called the lower fall of Bruir. 


n up fa ſame fide of the river, along the foot- 


1 we came in fight of another ruſtic bridge, and a noble 


caſcade, conſiſting of three falls or breaks, one immediately above 
another ; but the loweſt is equal in height to both the others 
taken together. Each of the higher breaks is about fifty feet, 
the loweſt a hundred, ſo that the whole caſcade is not lefs than 
two hundred feet. This is called the upper fall of Bruir. Crof- 
ſing the bridge over this tremendous cataract, with trembling 
eps, we walked down the other bank of the river, to a point 
from whence we enjoyed the view of this fine fall to great ad- 
vantage. The ſhelving rocks on each fide of the bridge, with 
the water precipitating itſelf from rock to rock, and at laſt 
ſhooting headlong, filling with its ſpray the deep chaſm, form a 
ſcene truly ſublime. The nakedneſs of the hills indeed takes 
away ſomewhat from its pictureſque _ the * Bunxs, 

82 when 


Lower Fall. 


Upper Fall. 
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rote a peautiful poetical petition 
from Bruir- water to the Duke of Athol; praying him to orna- 


ment its banks with wood and ſhade; the noble proprietor has 
been pleaſed to grant the prayer of the petitioner, and has lately 
_ planted the banks of this river: the plantation. is Jet very 
young, but in a few years my mm a bn RK . 5 
Noe perſon fest d. eels „ dd. to 
Blair, ſhould omit ſecing the falls of Bruir. «It muſt be conſeſſed 
that we ſaw them to great adyantage on account of the rain 
which bad fallen during the two or three preceding days ; the 
grandeur of the ſcene may perhaps be diminiſhed after a" long 
fit of dry weather. Such a et does not i however lden 
occur in this part oe the country. | 


HAvIxG ſatisfied ar or rather Naid as: Wa as our. 
time would permit, for we © could have contemplated theſe ſcenes 
for hours, -we proceeded to Blair, a poor village, with a mean 
looking church, reſembling an Engliſh barn. The only objects 

Blair Caſtle, meritiug the attention of the ſtranger, i is Blajr Caſtle, or Athol 
Houſe, a ſeat of the Duke of Athol, and the ſurrounding plea- 
ſure grounds. The houſe, ſtands on an extenſive plain , ſur- 


e er will unitebes di) have oblerved that the Siebe Celtic names of 
places and things, are generally ſhort deſcriptions of them, like the new chemical 
nomenclature, or elſe originate from ſeme remarkable circumſtance or tranſattion. 
This gives to the Gazlic #- particular expreſſive energy. Blair properly ſigni fies a 
plain clear of woods; Athol is'a corruption of Adb-oll.' Aub ſignifies bappineſs or 
pleaſure, and ol ſignifies great ; ſo that Blair-44b- alf the name of the fine valley 
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rounded by mountains; it was formerly a lofty edifice, as well 

as a place of great ſtrength ; and being the only fortreſs of con- 
ſequence in theſe parts, was conſidered of great importance, and 
had its ſhare in every diſturbance of the times. In the year 
1644, the garriſon ventured to check the career of the celebrated 
Marquis of Montroſe, but he beſieged it, and took it by aſſault; 
after which he was joined by a conſiderable body of the Athol 
vaſſals, to whoſe bravery he was indebted for the victory he ob- 
tained at Tibbirmoor. About ten years after, it was taken by 
ſtorm by Colonel DANIEL, an officer in CMoMWELL's army. 
In 1689, it occaſioned, as Mr. PENN AN obſerves, one of the 
greateſt events of the time, being the cauſe that brought on the 
celebrated battle of Killicranky, which will be afterwards more 
particularly noticed. In the year 1746, it was gallantly defended 
by Sir AnprREw AGNEW againſt the rebels, Who attacked it 
twice without ſucceſs; after the ſecond attack they retired north- 

ward, a few weeks preceding the deciſive battle of Culloden. 


41 9 5 90a iin Ys 
Tux late Duke of Athol, perceiving the ſeat of his anceſtors, 2 
and his own favourite reſidence, continually ſubject to inſults: Duke. 
and diſturbance on account of its ſtrength, took down its towers, 

and three of its ſtories, that it might never again be an object to 

be garriſoned; this diſmantlement has been no improvement to 

its pictureſque appearance: with the materials taken down, a, 

long range of offices has been built on each ſide of it. 


Tus 


DUKE OF Ar HOLZ GARDENS. 


Tu bouſe at preſent contains ſome large and well furniſhed 
apartments, but nothing which can particularly attract the atten- 
tion of the ſtranger. © From the houſe we entered, by a little 
wicket, the flower garden, a pleaſant little wilderneſs, through 
which a rivulet winds; here are ſome ſtatues, which it muſt be 
confeſſed are not any acquiſition to the ſcene; among the reſt, 
is a fowler levelling his piece directly at you as you proceed. 
Following the ſerpentine walk, which conducted us under a 
bridge, we entered a deep glen or linn, thickly covered with 
wood, and along whoſe ſides the walk is carried about a mile, it 
then goes over the ſtream by means of a ruſtic bridge, and is con- 
tinued down the other fide of the glen. In different parts of this 
walk are placed little ruſtic temples, and ſeats; the brook daſh- 
ing over the rude rocks, forms ſome pretty caſcades, This walk 
finiſhed the buſineſs of the day. 


AvucusT 2d. We vifited the Duke's gardens, which are not 
very intereſting; at one end are a number of leaden ſtatues, re- 
_ preſenting Harlequin, Columbine, and the reſt of the dramatis 
4  perſone, with ſome ruſtie figures. The Duke has been very 
Ahubach, ſucceſaful in the cultivation of rhubarb / Rleum palmatum) which 
grows here'in as great luxuriance as in any part of the world. 
The quantities raifed have not been exceeded in Britain, and 
evidently ſhow, that with a very little attention, we need have 
no recourſe to Turkey or India for this drug. 


LEAVING 


PICTURESQUE SCENERT. 17 


LæAVIxO the garden, we were conducted along the banks Tilt. 
of the Tilt, which runs furiouſly along its rocky channel ; and 

ſaw ſeveral caſcades falling into it from the neighbouring hills. 
One in particular attracts the attention by the beauty of its 
wooded ſcenery, and its broken or interrupted falls. This is 
called the Vork caſcade, in compliment to DxzumMonD, the late York | 
archbiſhop of York. An elegant Chineſe bridge is thrown over __. 
it, an ornament which ſome will think out of its place. From . 
a ruſtie grotto, well ſuited to the ſcenery, at n finall diſtance r 
from the Vork is * is a view of another n N 5 
elf * i e ee a id A 


bf York a; Se x an n to . * * 


9 
* 


2 


grounds, is . beautiful, but it wants ſublumity d ny 
fimplicity. - E agree in opinion likewiſe with Mr. Gu _—_— 
| whoſe taſte for the pifftureſque can ſeldom be called in guete, 5 
| that the very circumſtanoe of theſe enſcades falling into a rr my 
immediately under the eye, detrafts from their importance ; it oi 
makes them appear ſmaller, by bringing them into compariſon _ 8 
with a greater ſtream, I am corwinced.that the fall 22 
Vhieh muſt ſtrike every obſerver as a grand object, would * 
much'sf 1 its ſublimity could it be ſeen to fall into Loch Neßßs; 
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rad B Blair we * - the banks of the unto River Garry; 
largeſt fta in this: neighbourhood, and which receives he 


water of the rin, 2 many other rulers. Foals be 


PASS OF KILLICRANEK Y. 


highly pictureſque and beautiful, being thickly covered with ſine 
trees, which now and then afford a ſight of the river, and of 


the hills that ſeem to cloſe on every ſide, as * our pro- 
I farther. 1 24 | ; 


Ay the diſtance of about three miles from Blair, we came to 
a plain of no very great extent, bounded on all fides by high 
mountains, This was the plain of Killicranky, On an emi- 
nence on the left, overlooking this plain, is Urrard, the reſidence 
of a Mr. STEWwArT. At the firſt view one would think it 
almoſt impoſſible to get out of this valley, it being blocked up 
on every fide by ſteep hills, finely covered with wood ; a wind- 
ing road may however be perceived on the fide of one of the 
hills, which affords the only exit or entrance. This is the cele- 
brated paſs of Killicranky “, which ſtrongly marks the entrance 
into the highlands, as well as the difference in the appearance 
of the two countries ſituated to the northward and ſouthward of 
it. There are two remarkable paſſes of this kind, as has been 
formerly noticed; Killicranky on the eaſt, and Glencroe on the 
weſt : to the north of theſe, the chains of ſtupendous mountains 
which compoſe this romantic country begin ; ſo that they may 


According to the reverend J. M. Loca, miniſter of Blair, a gentleman well 
verſed in Celtic literature, Killicranky is a corruption of Gille croitbnuich, or the 
wood of trembling, from its awful appearance. (Stat. Account.) Some of my read- 
ers may think that I have introduced too much of the Celtic etymology i in this work, 
but 1 am clearly of opinion, with Mr. M. Logan, that it is neceſſary to aſcertain 
theſe derivations flow, as the country ſenachies, or hiſtorians, who can beſt account 
for theſe things, are becoming leſs numerous, and the next generation will ene 
preſent ſe ho will trouble themſelves about Celtic etymology. 


be 


PASS” OFT KILLICRAN XT. 
be looked upon as the natural boundaries between the highlands 
lands as far as Dunkeld on this ſide of the iſland, and Loch- 


lomond on the weſt, becauſe Gaelic is the common Ad of 
both theſe 3 MIT 


and lowlands. The country however takes the name of High- 


In a ily light, the paſs of Killicranky has always been 


conſidered as a very formidable defile, and may with propriety: 


be termed the Caledonian Thermopyle. It may be defended by 


a ſmall body of men againſt almoſt any number, becauſe few of 
the moſt numerous army could come into action. In the laſt 
rebellion, a body of Heſſians having been detached into theſe 
parts of Scotland, made a full pauſe at this ſtreight, and refuſed 
to march farther; it ſeemed nnn 
ble country “. ty! 
Ir was in the reign of king WILLIAM that the celebrated 
battle to which I before alluded, was fought on the plain of 
Killicranky. The only ſpirited attempt made in this reign, in 
favour of the exiled family of Stewart, was that by viſcount 
DuNDEE, in whom all the hopes of Jamzs and his party were 
now centered. This nobleman, who had aſſembled a conſider- 
able number of highlanders, reſolved to attack general Macxar, 
on an aſſurance he had received by meſſage, that the regiment 
of Scottiſh dragoons- would deſert that officer, and join him in 
the action. 


| * Gilpin. 
Vol. II. II immediately 
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Mackay having received intimation of this * 


Battle of 
Killicranky, 


BATTLE OF KILLICRANKY.- 


immediately decamped, and by long marches retired before viſ- 
count Dundee, until he was reinforced by Ramſey's dragoons, 
and another regiment of Engliſh infantry ; he then faced about, 
and Dundee in his turn retreated to Lochaber, Lord Murray, 
ſon of the Marquis of Athol, aſſembled his vaſſals, to the number 
of twelve bundred, for the ſervice of the regency ; but he was 
betrayed. by one of his dependants, who ſeized the caſtle of Blair 
for Dundee, and prevailed upon the Athol men to diſperſe, rather 
than fight againſt James, who he faid was their lawful ſove- 
reign. 1 1 70 


DunpEx was by this time reduced to great difficulty and diſ- 
treſs. His men had not for many weeks taſted bread or ſalt, or 
any drink but water; inſtead of five hundred infantry, three 
hundred horſe, with a ſupply of arms, ammunition, and provi- 
fions, which James had promiſed to ſend from Ireland, he re- 
ceived a reinforcement of three hundred naked recruits ; the 
tranſports with the ſtores having fallen into the hands of the 
Engliſh.: He bore this mortifying diſappointment without re- 
pining, and' far from abandoning himſelf to deſpair, began his 
march to Blair caſtle, which was threatened with a ſiege by 
general Mackay. On reaching this fortreſs from the north, he 
received intelligence that the enemy had entered the paſs of 
Killicranky, and were in full march to Blair; he reſolved to give 
them battle without delay, and immediately advanced. The two 
armies met in the plain of Killicranky, and a furious engage- 
ment enſued, though not of long duration. The highlanders . 


having 


FALL OF DUNDEE. 


having received and returned the fire of the Engliſh, fell in 
among them ſword in hand, with fuch fury, that the foot were 


utterly routed in ſeven minutes. The dragoons fled at the firſt 


charge, in the utmoſt conſternation. Dundee's horſe, which did 


not exceed a hundred, broke through Mackay's own regiment ; 


the Earl of Dumbarton at the head of a few volunteers, made 
himſelf maſter of the artillery : twelve hundred of Mackay's 
forces were killed on the ſpot, five hundred taken priſoners, and 
the reſt fled with great precipitation for ſome hours, till they 
were rallied by their valliant commander. Nothing could be 
more complete or deciſive than the victory which the highlanders 
obtained ; yet it was dearly purchaſed; the life of Dundee, their 
beloved commander, was the price they paid for it; he fell by a 
random ſhot in the engagement, and his fate produced ſuch 

confuſion in his army as prevented all purſuit. He poſſeſſed an 
enterprizing ſpirit, undaunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and 
was peculiarly qualified to command the people who fought 
under his banner. He was the life and ſoul of the cauſe which 
he eſpouſed, which after his death, daily declined into ruin and 
diſgrace. He was ſucceeded in command, by Colonel Cannon, 
who landed the reinforcement from Ireland; but all his defigns 
miſcarried *; fo that the clans, wearied with repeated misfortunes, 
laid down their arms by degrees, and took the benefit of the 
pardon, offered by William, to thoſe who would ſubmit within a 
' ſpecified time, as was obſerved in ſpeaking. of the maſlacre of 

Glencoe, A ſmall mount near the ground where the battle 


. ' * Smollet's Hiſtory of England, vol. i. | 
H 2 began, 


52 


to build a houſe, and ornament the grounds; which may certainly 


birch ; the Tummel rolling furiouſly along, and forming a fine 
caſcade, together with the wild mountain ſeenery, conſtitute all 


82 FALL we 7 TUMMEL. 
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began, ig Mount Clayers a number of human bones have 
been found in it in digging for gravel. The ſkeleton of a man 


was found in a ie e eng bee years after the battle, | 


ſuppoſed r 
W e 1 hes > ” T0 * 
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oe . e e e wc ! on our 
right; directly below:us, e ii er the Garry: over this we 
went to ſee dhe Fall of the Tummel, which is about a mile and 
half diſtant from hence As we approached this ' river, .accom- 
panied by a-gardener who lives in a cottage on the weſtern bank 


of the Garry, we found the ſcenery exceedingly wild and pic- 
tureſque. The grounds belong to Dr. STEw arT of Perth, but 


Sir Jaun PutTENEY has obtained a leaſe of them, and intends 


be rendered equal to any in Britain, if the improvements are 
made with taſte, for here is capability for every thing. The 
irregularand varied ſurface of the ground covered with weeping 


chat a landſcape gardener could defire, and which the hand of a 
Brown or a „ would have quickly ns into a 
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SALMON. M- GREGORS. 


more ſo, on account of the much greater quantity of water that 
falls. It precipitates itſelf over the broken rocks with a fury 
and noiſe that aſtoniſhes and almoſt terriſies the ſpectator. The 
accompanying ſcenery is particularly fine 3 rugged rocks wooded 
almoſt to the ſummit, but rearing their bald heads to the clouds, 
with diſtant mountains of the moſt pictureſque forms, compoſe 


a view in which every thing that a n can ale is con- 
tained. | | 


Ir has been diſputed whether in the quantity of water, the 
'Falls of the Tummel, or thoſe of the Clyde, claim the pre-emi- 
nence. As far as the diſtance of a few weeks which elapſed be- 
tween ſeeing them both, will allow me to form a compariſon, 


I ſhould yield the palm to the Tummel, though the Falls of the 
Clyde are undoubtedly higher, 


| GreEAr quantities of Salmon were formerly caught here in 
wicker baſkets, by men who hung on the face of the ſlippery 
rock, in ropes made of birch twigs. To the north-welt of the 
Fall is a cave in the face of a tremendous rock, to which there is 
only one paſſage, and that very difficult. In this cave a party 
of the M. Gregors are ſaid to have been ſurpriſed during their 
proſcription ; after part of them were killed, the reſt climbed up 
a tree that grew out of the face of the rock ; upon which their 


purſuers cut down the tree and precipitated them to the 
bottom. 


A LITTLE 


83 


Salmon | 
caught here. 


Junction of 
the Tummel 
and Garry. 
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THE TUMMEL AND THE GARRY. 


A L1TTLE below the Falls, the Tummel mixes its waters with 
the Garry. Near this junction is Faſkally, the ſeat of Mr. Ro- 


BERTSON, delightfully ſituated. After the Tummel unites with 
the Carry, its character ſcems entirely changed ; before this, it 
was a furious and impetuous torrent, tearing up every thing in 


its way, and precipitating itſelf headlong from rock to rock, as 


if regardleſs of the conſequences ; it now becomes a ſober and 


ſtately ſtream, rolling along its waters with majeſty. 


Taz banks of the Tummel, along which we rode, arc EX= 


tremely rich, and the river meanders through a fine valley; now 


dividing its ſtreams, and forming little iſlands ; now running in 


a fine broad ſheet. Though the Tummel is ſmaller than the 
Garry, yet it gives its name to the river formed by their union, 
becauſe it can trace its origin farther back than the Garry, which 
is an upſtart ſtream, formed of the waters of the neighbouring 
hills; while the ſource of the Tummel is a conſiderable lake, 
in its courſe from which ſeveral diſtant ſtreams contribute to 


ſwell its pedigree. It may indeed be obſerved, that rivers in 


their origin and progreſs, and even in the features of their cha- 
racter, bear no inconſiderable reſemblance to the life of man; 


this ſimilarity is beautifully traced by the celebrates natural 


hiſtorian Pliny. 


Tux river, ſays he, ſprings from the earth, but its origin is in 
heaven. Its beginnings are inſignificant, and its infancy frivo- 
lous ; it plays along the flowers of a meadow ; it waters a garden; 


or 


COURSE O RIVERS. 


or turns a little mill. Gathering ſtrength in its youth, it be- 
comes wild and impetuous; impatient of the reſtraints which it 
ſtill meets with among its native mountains, it is reſtleſs and 


fretful ; quick in its turnings, and unſteady in its courſe. Now 


it is a roaring cataract, tearing. up and overturning whatever 


oppoſes its progreſs, and ſhooting, as if deſperate, headlong down. 


a rock. It then becomes a ſullen and gloomy pool, buried at the 
bottom of a glen. Recovering breath by repoſe, it again daſhes 
along, till tired of the uproar and miſchief, it quits all that it 
has ſwept along, and leaves the opening of the valley ſtrewed 
with rejected waſte. Now quitting its retirement, it comes 


abroad into the world, journeying with more prudence and diſ- 
cretion, through cultivated fields ; yeilding to circumſtances, and 


winding round what would trouble it to overwhelm and remove. 
It paſſes through populous cities, and all the buſy haunts of men, 


tendering its ſervices on every fide, and becomes the ſupport and 


ornament of the country. Now increaſed by numerous alliances, 
and advanced in its courſe of exiſtence, it becomes grave and 
ſtately in its motions, loves peace and quiet, and perfectly undiſ- 
turbed by thoſe rains and ſtorms, which formerly ſwelled it into 
torrents ; in majeſtic ſilence it rolls on its mighty waves, till it 
be laid at reſt in the vaſt abyſs, 


Tux property of the Duke of ATHoL in this diſtrict is very 
extenſive, and his influence in proportion. Before the abolition 
of vaſſalage, he could with caſe bring two or three thouſand men 


to the field, ſtill leaving a ſufficient number to cultivate the 
| ground. 
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M AGNIFICENT HUNTING. 


ground. In the extenſive foreſts are great numbers of roebucks, 
and red deer, which uſed formerly to be hunted with all the 
parade of an eaſtern monarch. The preſent Duke frequently 
amuſes himſelf for weeks together with hunting the red deer ; 
a diverſion which he purſues with atdour; not indeed at- 
tended by hundreds and thouſands of followers, but by fix or 
ſeven active men, all clad in the highland _ which he him- 
ſelf wears on ſuch occaſions. 52408 


As a e of the magnificent ſtyle in which theſe chief - 
tans formerly lived, I ſhall tranſcribe the account of a hunt given 
by the Earl of Athol, near Blair, for the amuſement of JAMEs V. 
from Sir David Linpsay's Pi 


« Taz Earl of Athol 1 of the king's coming, made 
great proviſion for him in all things pertaining to a prince, ſo 
that he was as well ſerved and eaſed, with all things neceſſary 
to his eſtate, as he had been in his own palace of Edinburgh. 
For I heard ſay, this noble Earl gart make a curious palace to 
the king, his mother, and to the embaſſador, where they were 
ſo honourably caſed and lodged as they had been in England, 


France, Italy, or Spain, concerning the time and equivalent, for 


their hunting and paſtime ; which was builded in the midſt of 
a fair meadow, a fair palace of green timber, wind with green 
birks, that were green both under and above, which was faſhioned 
in four quarters, and in every quarter and nuik thercof a great 
round, as it had been a block houſe, which was lofted and geſted 

9 f the 


TEMPORARY. PALACE DESCRIBED. 


the ſpace of three houſe height; the floors laid with green 
ſcarets, medwarts, and: flowers, that no man knew whereon he 
zeid, but as he had been in a garden. Further, there were two 


great rounds in ilk fide of the gate, and a great portcullis of tree, 


falling down with the manner of a barrace, with a draw- bridge, 
and a great ſtank of water, ſixteen foot deep, and thirty foot of 


breadth. And alſo this palace within was hung with fine tapeſ- 


try, and arraſſes of ſilk, and lighted- with fine glaſs. windows, in 


all airths; that this palace was pleaſantly decored, with all neceſ- 


ſaries pertaining to a prince, as it had been his own palace royal 
at home. Further, this earl gart make ſuch proviſion for the 
king, and his OY: and the embaſſador, that they had all man- 


ner of meats, drinks, and delicates, that were to be gotten, at 


that time, in all Scotland, either in burgh or land; that is to 
ſay, all kind of drink, as ale, beer, wine, both white and claret, 


malvery, muſcadel, hippocras, aqua vitz. Further, there was of 
meats, wheat-bread, main-bread, and gingerbread; with fleſhes, 


beef, mutton, lamb, veal, veniſon, gooſe, grice, capon, coney, 


cran, ſwan, partridge, plover, duck, drake, briſſel- cock, and 


paw nes, black cock, and muir fowl, cappercallies; and alſo the 
ſtanks that were round about the palace, were full of all delicate 


fiſhes, as ſalmonds, trouts, perches, pikes, eels, and all other kind 


of delicate fiſhes, that could be gotten in freſh waters; and all 


ready for the banket. Syne there were proper ſtewards, cunning 
baxters, excellent cooks, and potingars, with confections and 


57 


Sum ptuous 


Entertain- 
ments. 


druggs for their deſarts; and the halls and chambers were pre- 


pared with coſtly ben, veſſel, and r according for a 
Vol., II. & king, 


Banks of the 


n IVER TAT. 


king, ſo that ho wanted none of his orders, more than he had 
been at home, in his own palace; The king remained in this 
wilderneſs, at the hunting, the ſpace of three days and three 
nights, and his company, as I have ſhewn. I heard men fay, it 
coſt the carl of Athol, every day, in PS a thouſand 
Fun * ; 


Ir ſuch was the expence at that time, what would it have 
been at the preſent day! As a greater compliment to his majeſty, 
the whole of the building, with all its coſtly furniture, was, as 
ſoon as he had left it, ſet on fire; and on looking back from a 
hill on the road, he faw the whole enveloped in ſmoke and 
flame. 


Tux tide from Blair to Dunkeld, which. is twenty miles, is 
by much the moſt beautiful of any we had met with in our tour, 


and we ſhould have been very ſorry to have miſſed it, which 


would have been the caſe, if, agreeably . 
e, ee, 5 | 


ABovr eight miles above Dunkeld, the ray: receives the 
Tummel, and by this union becomes one of the fineſt rivers in 
Britain; the waters frequently ſeparating and uniting again, 
form ſeveral beautiful iſlands. Its banks are in general richly 
wooded, but in one part Was an opening, hence we had a fine 
view of this noble river, meandering through the fertile plain call 
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CITY. OF DUNKELD. 
ed the Blair of Athol ; the view was cloſed by picture ſque moun · 


tains; down the ſide of one a cloud was deſcending, which added 


to the ſublimity of the ſcene. We gazed on this view for ſome 
time, and my friend could not reſiſt the temptation of ſketching 


it: the annexed plate wilt give auch better idea of it than. 


any verbal Darts Mot 


As we approached Dunkeld, the woods began to thicken, and 
the foreſt became more majeſtic, and dark with ſhade, till the 
road appeared like an avenue. 


Ir was rather late when we arrived at Dunkeld, ſo that we 
had only time to take a ſhort view of the city, as it is generally 
called, though it is a very ſmall place, but it was formerly an 


ſpace than it does at preſent; for during the commotions of 
1689, the greateſt part of the houſes were burnt by an irritated 


and licentious ſoldiery, and ſuch of them as ſtood to the weſt 
and north-weſt of the cathedral, have not been rebuilt, but the 


ground now forms part of the duke of Athol's pleaſure grounds, 
or policy, as it 1s called in Scotland. 


Tux name appears to have undergone, in the courſe of ages, 
a conſiderable change ; in ancient records it 1s frequently written 


Dunkelden : it was alſo ſometimes written Dunechald, or Dunes, 


claldeu; which latter, as is obſerved in the ſtatiſtical account of 
I 2 


epiſcopal ſee, and on that account was entitled to the appella- 
tion, There is indeed reaſon to believe that it occupied more 


Duakeld. 


Dunkeld, - 


patients, chiefly for the opportunity of drinking goats whey. T he 


SALUBRITY or THE” AFR. 


Dunkeld, bears a cloſer® feſerablai „both in orthography and 
ſound, to the words from which they ie gerived, than the 
former. This is equally true, yhetber, With one claſs of Gaelic 
etymologiſts, the narme Be corifidered as” derived. from Dur- 
glaeldlun, which fi ignifies the foriteſs of the'Gaels of the hills, 
or with another claſsy! * . 57 hill of Nen. | 

/DuNxELD is Gtated NR rad of e it id 
of one ſtreet, which contains ſome good houſes; the number of 
inhabitants is about 4 thouſand: ſome Unen is manufactured here, 
_ the quantity is "BE conſiderable. 


1 . ' 
104 Br 130 316 * 71 


Tagge is! labseh⸗ lrelohtel to in Mtg dy conſuinptive 


air blowing from the Nn hills is extremely pure and ex- 
hilarating, and ſeems to contain at leaſt its ſhare of oxygen gas, 
or vital air, a cirevinſtance which ſhould render it unfavourable 
to conſumptive patients, if the i ingenious theory of Dr. Bev- 
Does be well founded.” There are, however, many diſeaſes of 
the nervous claſs, in which tlie ſerenity of mind pioduced by the 
contemplation of the charming ſeenery, the nh; of * 2 and 
gentle N wi afford relief. 8 V. 


hd 3d. The firſt object that attracted our attention in 
the morning, was the ruined abbey, of which we had a good 


4 4 tee 


view from our window at the inn; we afterwards inſpected it 


more racer one of the Duke of Athol's 
* 45 gardeners, 


| \ * * Fuß 4 mn „ 
* 2 irn 
%. EY * * 


— 
by * 


RUINS: OF THE "ABBEY. 


gardeners, an intelligent and unaſſuming man, who contlufted-us 


over the pleaſure grounds and improvements, and pointed; out to 


us with much attention, the pictureſque ſcenery about Dunkeld.! // 


| 


* ” 
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Tuts abbey has once been a fine pile of building, though no 


much dilapidated; the architeQure is partly gothic and partly ſax- 


on, like moſt of the old abbeys. What remain of it are the tower, 


the two ſide aiſles, and the nave of the church, theſe are in ruins, 
excepting the quire of the cathedral, which is converted into a 


- 


pariſh church, and forms a ſufficiently commodious place of wor- 


ſhip. This. quite was begun by biſhop. SNCLAII, and finiſhed! 


by him. in the year 1350. In the middle of the eaſtern gable 
is to be ſeen a part of the old wall of the abbey of Culdees, which 


ſtood there before the preſent cathedral was built. The win- 
dows of this part, which were originally gothic, were modern- 
ized and diminiſhed in fize in the year 1762, when the church 
was repaired, which has injured their appearance exceedingly, for 


the old gothic framing remains, and the interval between it and 
the glaſs, is filled up with brick Work. | 
; 7 | 1 : ' e | 5 1 


O the north fide of the quire, is the chapter-houſe, which 


Cha * 


was built by biſhop LAupER in the year 1469. Above is a ho 


chamber occupied by the duke as a charter room, and below is 


a vault, which is the burial place of the family of Athol. Out 
of this part we were conducted into the aiſle or body of the ca- 


thedral, the ruins of which are exceedingly ſine. At the welt 


end are the remains of the large window, Which appears to have 


, been 


AN rTldUTTIES 


been richly ornamented with gothic work, but has ſuffered much 
from time, and the ruthleſs hands of the reformers. The tower 
which ſtauds at the weſt end of the north aiſle, is very elegant; 
it was begun by biſhop LAupER in 1469, and finiſhed by biſhop 
Bnoww in 1501s. The moſt remarkable circumſtance reſpecting 
this tower, is a ſingular rent, beginning at the bottom of the 

uppermoſt window, and running down the middle of the wall, 
if remember right to the bottom. It is about two inches in 
width, but we could obtain no account of the time at which it 
happened, nor of the cauſe of it. It is conjectured by ſome to 
have been owing to a partial ſinking of the foundation *. 


In a wall of the ſouth aiſle, is a monument which has been 
erected over the grave of one of the biſhops, whoſe figure, in 
his robes, ſtill lics in the niche that had been cut out for it. 
The area of this part of the building is uſed as a burial ground 
by the inhabitants of Dunkeld. 


Ar the gate of the church yard are ſeen two large ſtones, with 
« ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd,”” though ſo much defaced that little 
can be made of them. The figures on one of them ſeem to bave 
been intended for the twelve apoſtles ; the other is in the form 
of a-crols. 
A yzR80N of the name of Many Scor was buried near this 
church in 1728, for whom a fingular epitaph was compoſed, but 
. See Stat. Account of Dunkeld. 


never 


MART, SCOT'S 'BPITAPH. 


never engraven on her tombſtone, though, it bas been frequently 


mentioned as copied from it . One of her deſcendants is ſtill 
alive, and is faid to have ſeen ber. . Though. this epitaph is not 
remarkable for the elegance of its compoſition, yet as it contains 
a ſingular ſtatement of chronological facts, I think wy I 
will not be diſpleaſed by its inſertion. | 
931... l ene 
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The living may. get knowledge from the dead. 

Five times five years unwedded was my life: 

Five times five years I was a virtuous wife: 

Ten times five years I wept a widowꝰs woes: nom! 

Now tir'd of human ſcenes I here repoſe. 


Betwixt my cradle and my grave were ſen 
Seven mighty kings of Scotland, and a queen: ]ñ 


Full twice five. years the Commonwealth I ſa ß ; 
Ten times the ſubjects riſe againſt the law; 
And which is worſe than any civil war, 
Swarms of ſectarians, hot with helliſh rage, 
Twice did I ſee old prelacy pull'd down, 


- 


And twice the cloak did fink beneath the gw. 


I ſaw the Stewart race thruſt out; nay, more, 


I ſaw our country fold for Engliſh ore; 14 - Abu. 
Sat. Account of Dunkeld, 


: : | 
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. ho hive Frank bees, aq 
Sunk to the lowly number of fixteen, 0 = ” 
= Zoch deſolations in my days have been, Ra bag ils 
e hee an end of il perfeRtion fee. 4, 244 
abs — Ain Lan ö Ace it  aighiroatt 8 

Tux buildings connected with the: chirch; formerly occupied 
a conſiderable ſpace, containing the monaſtery, or cells of the 
monks, with houſes for the abbot. and biſhop, but of theſe © not 
a wreck is left behind,” This is not peculiar to this abbey ; 
moſt others have ſhated the ſame fate, both in England and 
Scotland, particularly the latter country. The habitations of the 
monks were deſtroyed by the reformers, while in general the 
places of worſhip wete ſpared · Indeed Joux Knox" uſed in a 
fury to exclaim, Down with the neſts, and the rooks will fly 
off,” an exhortation that was eagerly liſtened to, and cheerfully 
executed by his zcalous followers, Sometimes however they did 
not ſpare the temple of God itſelf. - O41 179 1 

Very near the abbey is the manſion of the Duke, a plain neat 
houſe, without any of the magnificence generally ſeen in a'ducal 
reſidence. The ſituation of this houſe muſt however ſtrike the 
ſtranger as injudicious, being ſo very near a town which is by no 
means remarkable for its neatneſs, when it might caſily have 
been placed on a more diſtant part of the fine lawn on which it 


ſtands. It appears formerly to have been a town houſe of the 
family of Athol, who uſed to come down from Blair to ſpend 
Ry" the 


STANLEY HILL. 


the winter at Dunkeld, before the rage for London deprived 
this country of its wealthieſt inhabitants. It ſeems not unlikely 
that ſome of the Dukes of Athol had obtained a grant from the 
Abbot to fix his habitation here, upon the territory belonging to 
the church, and this may account for the ſituation of the houſe, 
At the reformation, the greateſt part of the ehurch property in 
Scotland was ſeized on by the neighbouring nobles; of ceded to 
them by the crown z while in England, Hznay VIII. took the 
greateſt part of it into his own hands; this appears clearly from 
the accounts of different hiſtorians . If the town, as has ſome- 
times been propoſed, was removed to the other fide of the river 
Tay, the ſituation of this houſe would be rendered much more 
pleaſant, at the fame time the town would receive ſeveral ad- 


Tux gardens abound with fruit, which arrives at greater per- 
fection, even in the open air, than could be expected. In a cor- 
ner of the old gardens is an artiſieial mound, called Stanley Hill, 
which was raiſed by IA MES, Duke of Athol, about the year 1730; 
this mound is cut into ſeveral formal terraces, and kept cloſely 
ſhaven by the ſeythe. It is planted on the north fide with trees, 
and on the ſouth with ſhrubs} ſeveral ſmall pieces of cannon are 
placed on the terraces, with inſcriptions, which ſhow that they 
have been brought hither from the Ifle of Man, of which the 
Duke is principal proprictor, and was formerly ſovereign: | 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, vol. i. book 1. and Guthrie, Scotland, 
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THROUGH 


vantages, particularly if « bridge was to be built over the Tay, , 


Pleaſure 
Grounds; 


Vale of 
AthoL 


very fine view of the vale of Athol, through which we came the 


HERMITAOE. 


| Tauroven the gardens we were conducted by a gentle wind- 
ing path, ſhaded with trees, up the ſide of one of the ſteep and 
rocky hills that ſcreens the valley of Dunkeld, and which is 
covered with wood to the ſummit, excepting where the white 
rocks are ſeen through the foliage, and give an air of richneſs 
and grandeur to the ſcene. : About a third of the way up, is a 
hermitage, conſiſting of a room, partly formed by nature, and 
partly ſcooped out of the rock by art, with a fire-place, a couch 
of moſs, and every convenience that could be wanted by a her- 
mit, and cloſe to the door falls a cryſtal ſtream, to ſupply 
his ſimple but ſalubrious beverage. Proceeding farther up the 
hill, a fine view opens of the rich valley, through which the 
magnificent Tay winds towards Perth. On the right is the hill 
of Birnam, rendered claſſic ground by the magic pen of Shake- 


| ſpear; its lower parts are covered with wood. On the left ſide 


of the valley, and nearly oppoſite, at the diſtance of about fifteen 
miles, is ſeen the hill of Dunſinan ; on this hill ſtood * caſtle 
of Macbeth, of which ſome ruins ſtill remain. 


8 xd ſtill higher 3 the Fa we had a 


preceding day. We faw the windings of the Tummel and the 
Tay, and the place of their junction was likewiſe diſcerned ; the 
whole of this rich view is bounded on the north by thoſe 


lofty mountains, which form the boundary of the | highland 
country. 


0 


121 , . From 


OSSIAN'S! HALL 


* * 
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„ent dle hill vn et by a zig · zag path on the weſt e 


ade, and having traverſed ſome beautiful avenues on the banks 
of the Tay, we came to Inver Ferry, where we croſſed the river, 
and paſſed through the village of Inver; we ſoon afterwards 
entered a path Which conducted us along the banks of the Bran, 
a very turbulent ſtream, that falls into the Tay nearly oppoſite 
Dunkeld; purſuing this path, the ſides of which are decorated 
with ſhrubs and flowers, ornaments quite out of their place, we 
were amuſed by the hoarſe murmuring of the Bran, daſhing 
along its rocky channel. After having walked near a mile, we 
came to a neat parterre, ornamented in the ſtyle of ground before 
a citizen's box; at the end of this ſtands a building, which hes 
the appearance of a ſmall temple, and which purpoſely hides 
from the e view, one of * moſt charming ſcenes in na- 
ture. 2 2 | | 2 


Ox viding this eee dredlly oppoſite is Gow a "FOODS of piaure of 


the aged Ossi Ax, ſinging, and ſome female figures liſtening to 
the tales © of the days that are paſt;” his hunting ſpear, bow 
and arrows, are beſide him, as well as his faithful dog. This 


picture, which is well deſigned and well e is ru _— 
tion of the late Mr. Sram; | {MN et 


e r . by fliding into the Wainſcot, og Hd. 


you perceive that what before appeared to be the temple; is only 
a veſtibule, leading to an elegant apartment, ornamented with 
1 taſte. This building is called Oſſian's Hall, or The 


K 2 Hermitage, 


Oſlian. 


A PICTURESQUE SCENE. 


Ilermitage, belt the ideas: annexed to either of theſe names arc 
ey +. ws" em * r 
Fn ROM < „ this 1 one of the moſt beau- 
05 and ſublime views burſts on the fight; that the moſt vivid 
imagination can conceive. The waters of the Bran, after mur- 
muring along the rugged rocks that fill its channel, precipitates 
itſelf down a craggy ſteep, forming one of the moſt beautiful 
caſcades in nature, the water being broken into a thoufand dif- 
ferent ſtreams by the abrupt points of the rocks oppofing its 
paſſage. Indeed nothing can be more pictureſque than the 
whole ſcene ; the water appearing above the caſcade, fretting 
and foaming among huge fragments of rock, and then daſhing 
down in different directions, ſtunning the ears with its noiſe, 
while the ſpray which riſes from it gives a miſty obſcurity to 
the ſurrounding woods, and an air of magic to the whole, ſuch 
as words cannot deſcribe. A faithful repreſentation is however 
given by my friend Mr. Warrs, from which the reader will 
form a tolerable idea of the ſcene. Mr. GiLrI x, whoſe taſte 
muſt be admired by all lovers of pictureſque beauty, ſpeaks of 
this ſcene as one of the moſt intereſting of the kind he ever ſaw. 
The whole ſcene and its accompaniments, he obſerves, are 
not only grand, but pictureſquely beautiful in the higheſt de- 
gree. The compoſitron is per ſect, but yet the parts are fo intricate, 
ſo various, aud ſo complicated, that I never found any piece of 
nature leſs obvious to imitation. It would coſt the readieſt pen- 
eil a ſummer's day to bring off e reſemblance, My poor 
211 4 A took 


STRIC TURES ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


tool was ſo totally ditheartened, that I could not bring it even to 
make the attempt. The broad features of a mountain, the ſhape 
of a country, or the line of a lake, are matters of eafy execution. 
A trifling error eſcapes notice. But theſe high finiſhed pieces 
of nature's more complicated workmanſhip, in which the beauty 
in a great degree conſiſts in the finiſhing, and in which every 
touch is expreſſive, eſpecially of the ſpirit, activity, clearneſs; 
and variety of the agitated water, are —_— the moſt difficult 
efforts of the pencil *,” | 


Wirkour intending any diſparagement to Mr. Gilpin, whoſe 
powers as an artiſt I have frequently admired, particularly in his 
repreſentations of the fimple ſcenes to which he has alluded; I will 
venture to ſay, that if the accompanying repreſentation of this 
ſcene ſhould ever fall in his way, it will not fail to remind him 
ſtrongly of the original which gave him ſo moch pleaſure, though 
it did not coſt my companion one ſixteenth part of a ſummer's 
day. But to a perſon accuſtomed to trace all the varieties of 
the human face, every other part of nature, however complicated, 
is eaſy ; and though a landſcape painter may give an admirable 
ſoftneſs to his diſtant hills, and charm the eye by his diſpoſition. ' 
of light and ſhade, yet in the correct repreſentation of ſcenes like 
this, he will be excelled by the portrait painter. | 


Tux fides and ceiling of the room are emboſſed with mirrors, 
in which the caſcade is ſeen by reflexion, ſometimes running 


* Obſervations relative chiefly to pictureſque . vol. i, p. 122. 
upwards, 


 OSSTAN'S_ CAVE. 


„ and ſometimes in 
a horizontal ſtream over the head. Such a room, however ele- 


gant, is ill ſuited to the ſcenery, and in a great meaſure deſtroys 


the ſenſations which-the- Aatter is caleulated to inſpire ; a rude 
_ __ "grotto, or © half of thells”-would- have been a much better de- 


0  coration, and inſtead of the flowery parterre-and walk that leads 
_ to it, a ſimple path, ſo conducted as to ſhow, in the moſt advan- 
tageous manner, the different appearances of the river, would have 


7 been much more appropriate. Grand and ſublime ſcenes like 


7 ; this, accord but Wl with the decorations of art, nth 
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Oſfian's Cave 
deſcribed. pF 
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Fame were holy ground.” N ;0U46h 
+6736 3 y | 43k 9 71 5 i? © 75 
Si ow FIRES 4 is » little ruſtic fa from which. is a 
benni d view. of; Oflian's Hall, ſituated on the top of a perpen- 
dicular cliff, forty. feet bigh, and the aroh which is 1835 over 
the en ; the whole ane Fn Tn ATEST 
Lacks with regret. this e. n we 8 
along a path carried not far from the banks of the Bran. At the 
diſtance of about half a mile from the caſcade,. we, came to a 
cave, partly natural and partly the work of art, with different 
apartments in it. It is n Oſſian's . and might well have 
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ir, On the ſide of the 5 are the follow- 
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A TREMENDOUS CHASM. 


of Oſcar. - 


On! ſee thee! forma which fancy San 1 


Tis Oſcar come to chear my dre +  /{ 
Ah! wreath of miſt! it glides away! 
Stay, my lovely Oſcar, ſtay. | 
Awake my harp to doleful lays, 81 
And ſoothe my ſoul with Oſcar's praiſe: 
Wake Offian, firſt of Fingal's line, 
And mix thy ſighs and tears with mine. 
The ſhell has ceas'd in Offian's hall 
Since gloomy Cairbar ſaw thee fall: 
The roe o'er Morven playful-bounds, 
Nor fears the cry of Oſcar's hounds. 
Thy ſour grey ſtones the hunter ſpies; 
' Peace to the hero's ghoſt he cries. F199 
There are two more lines, but ſo defaced as not to be legible, 


11 


Wx now left ts banks of the n a were . 


along a road which I believe is the military road to Stirling. At 


the diſtance of about a mile we approached the Bran again, and 
heard the rude noiſe of its waters daſhing over the rocks. Over 
the rivulet at this place is thrown an arch about fifteen feet in 
ſpan, but not leſs than fifty feet above the water. The banks, 
which are compoſed of ſhiſtus, approach very near, and form 
a dreadful chaſm, which can ſcarcely be viewed from the hridge 
without emotions of terror. This bridge, which is nearly formed 


by 


ing lines, which ſeem to be the addreſs of Mainia to the ſhade ; 


7· 


"FALL OF TRE BRAN. 


by nature, the ſides of the rock approaching within leſs than 


fifteen feet of each other, is called the Rumbling Bridge, on ac- 


count of the rumbling noiſe made by the water "_— through 
this narrow . 


Jus r above this bridge, the water of the Bran ſhooting over 
a precipice, forms a very fine fall about fifty feet in height, 
which is broken and turned in different directions by the rocks 
that oppoſe it, daſhing its waters into a fine  fpray which riſes 
above the bridge, particularly when the water is ſwollen by 
rains. We were informed by our guide that when this ſpray is 


_ copious, and the ſun ſhines upon it, the ſpectator ſees the vapour 


luminous, and tinged-with the beautiful colours of the rainbow. 
This phenomenon we had not the pleaſure of ſeeing, but could 
eaſily conceive that this muſt be the cafe when viewed from 
certain ſituations, from the principles of refraction, and the ana- 
logy of the rainbow. The water having fallen into a deep and 
narrow glen, runs under a large ſtone ſuſpended between the 
rocks, and forming a kind of natural bridge. 


Tux Bran very much reſembles the Bruir ; the channels 
of both are very rugged, and their whole courſe is a continued 
ſcene of | turbulence and violence, till they form an alliance 
with ſome more ſober ftream. The reſtleſs waters of the 
Bran are ſoon lulled to peace in the tranquil boſom of the 


Taye 
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NEIL GO W. 


Tux greateſt part of the day had now been ſpent, and with 
much ſatisfaction, in viewing the intereſting ſcenery in the 
neighbourhood of Dunkeld. Having ſeen every thing that de- 
ſerved attention, we returned nearly by the ſame road, croſſed the 


Tay at Inver, and took a late dinner at Dunkeld, after which we 


were favoured with a viſit from Nz1L Gow, a ſingular and well 
known character, and a celebrated performer on the violin. 
When I call him a celebrated-performer, I do not mean that he 
can execute the ſweet Italian airs with the touch of a Cramer. 
His only muſic is that of his native codntry, which he has ac- 
quired chiefly by the ear, being entirely ſelf-taught, but he plays 
the Scotch airs with a ſpirit and euthuſiaſm peculiar to himſelf. 
He is now in his ſeventy-ſecond year, and has played publicly 
at allemblies, &c. on this inſtrument, for. more than half a cen- 
tury. He is a native of the village of Inver, where he reſides, 
and has acquired, by tuning his lyre, what he confiders as an in- 
dependence, and which is therefore truly ſuch. He favoured us 
with ſeveral pieces of Scotch mufic: He excels moſt in the 


ſtrathſpeys, which are jigs played with a peculiar ſpirit and life; | 


but he executes the laments, or funeral muſic, with a great deal 
of pathos. A fine portrait of this noted character has been 
painted by Mr. RAR BURN of Edinburgh, who may properly be 
called the Scotch Reynolds. The haſty ſketch taken by Mr. 


WaTTs, and here preſented to the reader, is however a pretty 


good likeneſs, 


/ 
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Neil Gow. 
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— 


Balnegarde. 


Aber ſeldie. 


HIGHLAND DANCING. 


Ix the evening there was a dancing-ſchool ball at the inn, to 
which we were politely invited, and where we had again an op- 
portunity of hearing Neil Gow, and obſerving the ſuperiority of 
the highlanders to our countrymen in dancing; ſome of the 
children wbom we ſaw dance this evening, would have cut no 
diſgraceful figure on the ſtage. 


AucusT 4th. We left Dunkeld early in the morning, for 
Kenmore, diſtant twenty-four miles: the object of this journey 
was to ſee Loch Tay, and Lord BxzADALBANE's ſeat at Tay- 
mouth; we croſſed the Tay at Inver Ferry, and rode along its 
weſtern banks, which are very beautiful, the country being finely 
wooded, but the roads are extremely bad. We paſſed ſeveral 
good houſes, and having rode about eight miles, ſaw the junction 
of the Tay with the Tummel : here the Tay, whoſe direction 
had hitherco been nearly from north to ſouth, turns weſtward. 
After travelling about two miles farther along its banks, we 
came to Balnegarde, a very indifferent public houſe, where we 
breakfaſted, and were charged very exorbitantly, but which 
charge we thought proper not to pay. This is mentioned merely 
to ſhow the impropriety of ſubmitting to ſuch charges on the 
road, whatever be the fortune or condition of the traveller, it 
being a bad example, and highly injurious to the community. 


| ProceeDiNG ſtill along the banks of the Tay, after a ride 
of about cight miles from Balnegarde, we came to Aberfeldie, 
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an improving little village, where ſome branches of the muſlin 


manufacture are carried on to a conſiderable extent by ſome 
Glaſgow manufacturers. 


"I. 
* 
* 
— 
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Ws leſt qur * at 510 village, and OE up 05 fide p__ 
of the burn of Moneſs, to ſee the Falls made by this rivulet about 
a mile and a half above Aberfeldie, which had been deſcribed to 


u, * a 1 8 * . as 225 ne 


, Ws bak a wks, 2 Aberfeldie, who conducted us along a 
| path by the fide of the rivulet, through a deep glen wooded to 
the top with hazel and birch. The firſt fall is by no means 
deſtitute of beauty, and we ſhould have thought it an object of 
- conſiderable” ſublimity, had we not been lately accuſtomed ©. © y 
do ſo much five ſcenery of this kind, Juſt above this ſirſt 
2 fall, a little riyulet on the left hand precipitates itſelf into the 
burn, which forms ſome very beautiful caſcades. Croſſing this 
_  rivulet, and advancing along the bottom of the glen, we ſoon 
cats to the fineſt part of the ſcenery, conſiſting of three ſucceſs © 
due falls, the height of which is very great. The fides of the 
glen or linn, which is called the den of Moneſs, are here ſtu- | 
pendouſly high, and fringed with trees on cach fide, the branches "4 
of which meet and intermingle. As far as can be ſeen, o ob- "4 
ſerve the Whitened foam: falling as it were from the fc and 
ruſhing down from rock to rock, the water falls with bord: 
roar into a deep chaſm below. In. hort, I think that no perſon 
who views theſe falls; wall heſitate to * them, i in the 
| | 2 3 —— words 
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Temple, 


Tay mouth. 


TAYMOUTH HOUSE. 


words of the celebrated Welſh Toutiſt, . an epitome of every 
thing that can be admired in the curioſity of water-falls “. 


Tux rocks which form the ſides of this glen, arc chiefly mi- 
caceous ſhiſtus. The grounds lately belonged to Mr, FLEMIxG 
of Moneſs, but are now the property of the Earl of Breadal- 


Havins been highly gratified by theſe falls, notwithſtand- 


ing the many grand and beautiful ſcenes of this kind which had 
within the laſt week fallen in our way, we purſued our journey 


from Aberfeldie towards Kenmore, fix miles diſtant, ſtill keep- 
ing cloſe to the beautifal banks of the Tay. About three miles 
and a half from Aberfeldie, we paſſed a Druidical temple on 
our left, of conſiderable magnitude, and very entire; we ſaw a 
ſmaller one likewiſe between Inver and Balnegarde. Soon after 
we paſſed this temple, we entered the extenſive pleaſure grounds 
of Lord Breadalbane, and ſaw the houſe of Taymouth, the re- 
ſidence of this nobleman, overtopped by a grove of venerable 
trees, which nearly covered the long range of offices. Behind 
theſe trees is the Tay, beyond which are mountains covered 
with wood to the ſummit. The middle part of the houſe is old, 
and built in the form of a caſtle, with turrets at the corners. 
This being found too ſmall to accommodate the family, two mo- 
dern wings have been added. Through the lawn is a road which 
conducted us to Kenmore, about two miles from Taymouth. 


* Pennant's Tour. 
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EKxNNMORE * is a ſmall but very neat village, delightfully 
ſituated on an iſthmus projecting into the eaſtern extremity of 
Loch Tay. The church is a handſome ſtructure, and an elegant 


bridge of five arches is built over the Tay, where it iſſues from 
the lake, | 


Lock Tay, which is among the moſt beautiful of Britiſh 
lakes, is fifteen miles long, and from one to two broad. Its depth 
is ſaid to be in many places a hundred fathoms, and there is no 
doubt that it muſt be conſiderable, from the height and ſteep 
flope of the adjacent mountains, which dip their baſes in its 
waters. It winds with caſy undulating lines among the hills, 
its figure ſomewhat reſembling >. 


On a ſmall iſland near Kenmore, covered with trees, ſtand the 
ruins of a priory, which was dependant on the religious eſtabliſh- 
ment of Scone. This priory. was founded in the year 1722, by 
ALEXANDER the firſt, of Scotland, who depoſited in it the remains 


of his queen SYBILL, the natural daughter of HE NV the firſt 


of England. At his own death the priory was more liberally 
endowed, that the monks might ſay maſs for the repoſe of his 
own ſoul, as well as that of his queen. 


Loch Tay abounds with falmon, pike, perch, eels, char, and 


trout. The ſalmon, of which we taſted ſome, are particularly ex- 
cellent. Lord Breadalbane has the excluſive privilege of fiſhing 


* This name is derived from the Gaelic Caen mor (pronounced Kenmore) ſig- 


nifying the great head; probably from its ſituation on the headland or promontory 
projecting into Loch Tay. Stat. Account of Kenmore. 


there 
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there at all ſeaſons. This privilege was granted for the purpoſe 
of ſupplying with fiſh the monks in the priory on the ' ifland; 
and at the reformation, or diſſolution of the priory, was, "Oy 
with the — claimed by this noble family. | 


Taz water of this lake, like ſome others, has at times ſuffered 


violent and unaccountable agitations. The following extract of 


a letter, written by Mr. Fleming, late miniſter of Kenmore, m 
reply to ſome queries ſent him by profeſſor Joun PLavyain'of 
Edinburgh, and which is publiſhed in the firſt volume of the 
Tranſactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, contains the 
moſt diſtin& account of this phenomenon that has been given to 
the public. 


« On Sunday the 12th: of September, 1784, about nine 
o'clock in the morning, an unuſual agitation was obſerved in 
Loch Tay, near the village of Kenmore. That village ſtands at 
the eaſt end of the lake, having the river, which there iſſues 
from the lake, on the north fide, and a bay about 460 yards in 
length, and 200 yards in breadth, on the ſouth. The greater 
part of this bay is very ſhallow, being generally no more than 
two or three feet deep ; but before it joins the body of the lake, 
it ſuddenly becomes very deep. At the extremity of this bay, 
the water was obſerved to retire about five yards within its or- 
dinary boundary, and in four or five minutes, to flow out again. 
In this manner it ebbed and flowed ſucceſſively, three or four 
times, during the ſpace of a quarter of an hour, when all at once 


ETA VOX ORAUOCH TAY: 


the water ruſhed from the eaſt and weſt, in oppoſite currents, 


towards a line acroſs the bay; and about the edge of the deep, 


roſe in the form of a great wave, to the height of five feet above 
the ordinary level, leaving the bottom of the bay dry, to the 
diſtance of between go and 100 yards from its natural boundary. 
When the oppoſite currents met, they made a claſhing noiſe, and 
foamed; and the ſtronger impulſe being from the eaſt, the wave, 


after riſing to its greateſt height, rolled weſtward, but lowly, 


diminiſhing as it went, for the ſpace of five minutes, when it 
wholly diſappeared. 


As the wave ſubſided, the water flowed back with ſome force, 
and exceeded its original boundary four or five yards, and again 
returned, and continued 'to ebb and flow in this manner for the 
ſpace of two hours, the ebbings ſucceeding each other-at the 


diſtance of about ſeven minutes, and gradually Erl till . 


water ſettled into its ordinary level. 


At the ſame time that the undulation was obſerved in the bay 


on the ſouth ſide of the village, the river on the north was ſeen 
to run back; the weeds at its bottom, which before pointed 


with the ſtream, received a contrary direction, and its channel 


was left dry above twelve feet from either edge. Under the 
bridge (which is 60 or 70 yards from the lake) the current, 
failed, and the bed of the ver an where: e there had been 

1 inches of water. e 8 7 l 
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BEAUTIFUL PLEASURE 'GROUNDS. 


« DuriNG the whole time that this phenomenon was obſerved, 
the weather was calm, It could barely be perceived that the 
direction of the clouds was from N. E. The barometer (as far 
as I can recollect) ſtood the whole of that and the preceding day, 


about 294 inches. 


« Ox the next, and the four e days, an 15 and 
flowing was obſerved nearly about the ſame time, and for the 
ſame length of time, but not at all in the ſame degree as on the 


' firſt day, A ſimilar agitation was remarked at intervals, ſome 


days in the morning, other days in the afternoon, till the 1 5th 
of October, ſince which time no ſuch thing has been obſerved. 


« I HAVE not heard (although I have made particular inquiry) 
that any motion of the carth was felt in this neighbourhood, or 
that the agitation of the water was obſerved any where but 
about the village of Kenmore.” 


Ox the 13th of July 1794, Loch Tay experienced agitations 
ſimilar to thoſe deſcribed by Mr. Fleming, but they were neither 
ſo violent, nor ſo long continued. With reſpect to the cauſe of 
theſe agitations, I cannot venture to hazard even a conjecture. 


Bz1xG deſirous to ſee the houſe and grounds of Taymouth, 
we ſent to requeſt permiſſion to do ſo, which was brought us by 
Lord Breadalbane's park-keeper, who is appointed to conduct 
ſtrangers over the improvements. We entered a ſmall gate 

near 
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near the inn, and follotved a path which led us to the top of a 
{ſmall artificial mount, with ſloping fades, like the glacit of a 
fortification. From a ſeat on this mount is a delightful view. 
On our left, was the village and church of Kenmore; directly 
before us the bridge, with the Tay iſſuing from the lake; be- 
yond the bridge was the lake, with the iſland above deſcribed, 
ſurrounded by pictureſque mountains, particularly Benlawers, a 
very high hill,“ with a rugged top, on the right, and Benmore at | 
a great diſtance, rearing its blue conical head. Indeed the whole | | 
forms as pleaſing, tranquil, and pictureſque a ſcene as the ima- 
gination can conceive. It faſcinated the attention of the Ayr- 
: ſhire wool, who has thus * deſeribed Fs 
; 1 72 * * alas her dee Go the hills, 
the eye with wonder and amazement fill 
ie Tay meandring fweet in infant pride. 
the palace riſing on his verdant fide; m it + 
-—» the lawns-wood-fring'd in nature's native taſte; 
the hillocks dropt in nature's careleſs haſte : 
k the arches ſtriding oer the new - born ſtream ; 
E ha glittering! in the * beam . 
1 this e 8 + a use graſs ah 
vedic lofty: trees, we came to the temple of Venus, from which 


Temple of 
Venus. 


* The height of dis ll is 4015 fort are th ve ofthe fe: Stat, Account 
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THE BERCEAU WALK. 


we had a very fine view of the lake, nearly the fame as that from 
the ſeat we had juſt left. In this Wu * fine caſt from 
the celebrated Venus de * G 


From hen we were condafted ws beautiful ſhaded walk, 
along the banks of the Tay, towards the houſe. The branches 
of the lime trees approach and meet each other over our heads, 
at a great height, forming a ſine gothic avenue, with all the 
gloomy grandeur of a cathedral Some very ingenious writers 
have fappoſcd tbat ſuch an avenue gave the firſt hint to the 
artiſt who introduced this ſtyle of architecture. 


Tuts avenue 1 called the berceau walk, and is four hundred 
and fifty yards long. It has been much blamed by fome touriſts, 
as being too artaficiat; but no perſon. I think can enter it with- 
out being ſtruck with its magmficence, and there are few I 
ſhould imagine who will not experience a pleaſing and awful 
ſenſation on contemplating the ſolemnity of this gothic arch. 
The walks about Taymouth are alt extremely magnificent, and 
it is in ſuch ſituations that art exerts itſelf to advantage. The 
environs of a manfion are not expected to have the favage rude- 
neſs which would ſuit the hermitage at Dunkeld ; all that is re- 
quired, is, that the efforts of art be not trifling and infignificant, 
but produce an effect correſponding to the ſurrounding ſcenery, 
and the opulence of the proprietor, which certainly has been 
done here. The hand of a Brown would undoubtedly. have 
given to theſe grounds more the air of nature, but I queſtion 

| muck 


TREES, ee. AT TAYMOUTH. 


3g 
| much if the effect produced upon the mind of a ſtranger, would 

have equalled that which he experiences, or at leaſt which I 
experienced, from the venerable rows of limes, though contrary 

to the preſent taſte, | 


- Brs1DEs the clumps and avenues of venerable trees to be met 
with in the grounds ſurrounding the houſe at Taymoath, ſeveral 
of the open ſpaces contain ſingle trees of very large ſize, par- 
ticularly larches and limes, which produce a rich effect. Theſe 
grounds abound with fallow deer, and there are plenty of roes 
in the woods. + | | 


FroM the berceau walk we croſſed the road, and aſcended the For, 
hill on the other fide, where is a building in the form of à fort, 
containing one good room. On a platform are ſome ſmall field 
and garriſon pieces, which are fired on particular occafions. 
From this fort is a charming view of the houſe and grounds, the 
rivet Tay, the lake, and the ſurrounding country, but by no 
means adapted to the pencil, it being what artiſts call a birds- 
eye view. | | 


Font this hill we deſcended to the houſe, the ſituation" of Hofe & 
which has likewiſe been frequently criticiſed and blamed : had it — 
been placed near the temple of Venus, or where the village of 
Kenmore ſtands, the proſpect would undoubtedly have been much 
better; but though I have no doubt that the arthite& paid more 
attention to a warm and ſheltered ſituation, than to the proſpect, 
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PAINTINGS AT TAYMOUTH. 


as was the cuſtom at that time, yet I doubt very much if the 
pleaſure which the inhabitants of this manſion receive from the 
delightful view of the lake, would not have been n dimi- 
niſhed by having it always in view. 


- A-LATE elegant writer *, when ſpeaking of muſic, has ob- 
ſerved, that the ſweeteſt and fulleſt chords muſt be ſeldom re- 
peated, otherwiſe. the certain effect is ſatiety : thoſe who are 
acquainted with the human heart, need not be told that this 
obſervation is not confined to muſic. In my opinion, it is per- 
fectly applicable to the preſent caſe ; the moſt beautiful ſeene 
conſtantly viewed, ſoon palls on the eye ; but a ſhort and plea- 
ſant walk conducts the family to a view of the lake, and its 
fine ſcenery, whenever they are diſpoſed to enjoy it. | 


Tuis houſe was originally called Balloch Caſtle, or the caſtle 
at the mouth of the lake; it was built by Sir Colin Came- 
BELL, the ſixth. knight of Loch-Awe, who died in the year 
1583+. The rooms are not large, but well furniſhed, and con- 
tain ſome very good pictures, which are the only objects worth 
the attention of the traveller. Among theſe pictures are a 


number of portraits by GeoxGE JAMIESsON , who has often 
been called the Scotch Vandyke. 


| T IN 
* Dr. Gregory. 1 Pennant's Tour, 
t George Jamieſon was born at Aberdeen, about the cloſe of the ſixteenth 


century, Having, at an early period of life, diſcovered an uncommon genius 
for portrait · paĩuting, he went abroad, and ſtudied under the celebrated Rubens, mak- 
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Ix the room or hall, into which we were firſt introduced, is Genealogical 
a genealogical tree by this artiſt, containing twenty heads of the 
family of Lochaw, very finely painted; and in the ſame room, 
and a ſmall parlour, are the following portraits by the fame Jamieſon's 
maſter ; 388 f 


Sir Duncan CAMPBELL, 
WILLIAM Earl of Arn TE. 
Joun Duke of RoTrEts. 
James Marquis of HAufE rox. 
ARCHniBALD Lord NAPIER. 
WILLIAM Earl of ManiscHaAr. 
Earl of Lovpon, Lord High Chancellor. 

Tromas Lord BINNINOG. 

Joun Earl of Mars. * 
Sir RopzrT CAMPBELL. 


. J Ul 8 
Sir Joux CAMPBELL. D . 


- In the drawing room are very ſine portraits by Vandyke of 
two noble brothers, who made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the time 


of Charles I. Theſe are, HENRY Ricn, Earl of Holland, a full emo 


ing a very great progreſs in his profeſſion. About the year 1620, he returned to his 
native city, where he ſettled as a portrait painter, and married. Jamieſon's character 
and ſtyle of painting ſoon became generally known, and admired all over the kingdom. 
He appears to have painted a great number of portraits, among which are James VI. 
and Charles I. It is ſaid that when painting the portrait of Charles I. that prince 
ordered him to keep on his hat, and owing to this circumſtance, or as ſome have 
thought, in imitation of his maſter Rubens, in all the pictures of himſelf, he is repre- 
ſented with his hat on. Beſides his works at Taymouth, there are ſeveral others in 


Scotland, of which a liſt is given, and the names of the perſons to whom they belong, 
nn Account of Aberdeen. | 


tength, 


Hamilton's 


Pifture of 
$cipia, &c. 
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length, which is efteemed one of the beſt works of that great 
maſter ; aud Robert Earl of Warwick, his elder brother, who 
was high Admiral of England, in the ſervice of the parliament. 
In the dining room are ſome family — pa 80 


eminent painters. 


Is a ſmall parlour at the weft end of the houſe, among ſeve- 
ral good pictures, is a fine {cripture piece by WesT, and in a 
room at the caſt end, a moſt charming picture by Gavin Ha- 
MILTON, of Scipio reſtoring the beautiful Spaniſh captive to her 
parents and betrothed huſbaud Allucius. The artiſt ſeems to 
have ſeized the very ideas, and made her countenance ſpeak the 
ſentiments attributed to her by the hiſtorian. - * Oh! wondrous 
youth, does not that obliged virgin give you, while the prays to the 
gods for your proſperity, raptures above all the tranſports you 
could have reaped from the poſſeſſion of ber injured perſon.” It 
is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve that the relations of the young 
lady bad brought with them a very confiderable fum for her 
ranſom, but When they ſaw that ſhe was reſtored to them in fo 


| generous and godlike a manner, they entreated the conqueror, 


with great carneſtneſs, to accept that ſum as a preſent, and de- 
clared that his compliance would complete their joy and grati- 
tude, Scipio told them that he accepted the gift, and ordered 
it to be laid at bis feet ; then, addreſſing himielf to Allucius, “ I 
add, ſays he, * to the portion which you are to receive from 
your father-in-law, this ſuin, which I defire you to accept as a 
marriage preſent.” The ſabje& is worthy the pencil of any 
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artiſt, 
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artiſt, and in my opinion Mr. Hamilton has done it ample 
juſtice. The man who can view this picture without feeling his 
ſoul warmed by the generous character of the conqueror, 


1s fit for treaſons, ſiratagems, and ſpoils. 


HavinG ſeen what was remarkable at Taymouth, we re- 


turned to Kenmore, and had an opportunity of ſeeing more of 
the village than we had been able to do in the MY part of 
the day, : 


Tux village of Kenmore is well built, the houſes are very com- 
fortable habitations, and the noble proprietor has peopled it 
with ſuch inhabitants as may be of uſe in the neighbourhood; 
there is one mechanic in each: of the moſt uſeful branches, 7. e. 
one blackſmith, one ſhoemaker,. one taylor, &c. Indeed the 
character of this nobleman is ſpoken of with great reſpect. 


Yer though he is faid to be more indulgent to his tenants 
than moſt landlords, we heard of numbers who had left this part 
of the country for America, and of others who intended to fol- 
low their example. His lordſhip ſome years ago ſtopped a party 
of emigrants from ſome of the northern diſtricts, and: ſettled: 
them advantageouſly on his own grounds in Glenorchay, a deed: 
worthy of him. It cannot be too often repeated, that proprie- 
tors ought! to giye every reaſonable encouragement to their 
tenants, and particularly to grant them leaſes, otherwiſr the 
temptations held out to them by their tranſatlantic friends, of 


reaping. 


Emigrations-- 
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reaping the fruits of their labour,” and ſitting under their own 
vine and their own fig-tree, may deprive Britain of a hardy and 
uſeful body of men. 551i 


Even now, methinks, as pondering here I ſtand, © 
I fee the rural virtues leave the land. 

down, where yon anchoring veſſel ſpreads the fail, 
that idly waiting, flaps in every gale, | 
downward they move, a melancholy band, 

paſs from the ſhore, and darken all the ſtrand “. 


Highland Tax highland drefs is more common here than in any other 
* part of the country through which we paſſed. This dreſs bears 
a conſiderable reſerablance to that of the ancient Romans, from 
which it may perhaps have been derived. It eonſiſts of a ſhort 
jacket of tartan, or woollen cloth, woven in ſquares of the moſt 
vivid colours, in which green and red are however predominant; 
the Philabeg, or Kilt, which is a ſort of ſhort petticoat reaching 
to the middle of the thigh, of the ſame ſtuff; of hoſe, or half 
ſtockings, which do not reach the knee, knit or wove in dia- 
monds of red and white. They have generally, when dreſſed, a 
pouch made of the ſkin of the badger, fox, or ſome other animal, 
hanging before, in which they keep their tobacco and money. 
They wear a mantle, or plaid of tartan, which is folded in a 
graceful manner over the ſhoulder, but covers; the whole body 
when it rains. Inſtead of a hat, they wear a blue bonnet, with a 


* Goldſmith. 2 
border 
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border of red and white. This dreſs, which is much more pic- 
tureſque than the modern, ĩs faſt wearing out in the highlands; 
many dreſs in the Engliſh manner, and ſtill more have a mixture 
of the highland and Engliſh; for inſtance, many have a hat and 
ſhort coat, with kilt and hoſe; while others have no other part 
of this dreſs than the hoſe and bonnet. 


Avus th. The inn at Kenmore is a very comfortable 

houſe; here we flept, and after breakfaſt, croſſed the Tay by 

the bridge at-the mouth of the lake, and rode down the northern 

banks of that river, which are very pleaſant, and preſented ſeve- 

ral fine views. After riding about two miles and a half by the 

ſide of the Tay, we came to the Lyon, a very fine river, riſing River Lyon. 
from a lake called Loch- lyon, on the borders of Argyleſhire, and | 
after having run through a conſiderable diſtrict of very moun- 
tainous country, falls into the Tay near this place. Going about 

a quarter of a mile up the bauks of this river, we croſled it by a 

bridge, and proceeding down the other fide, ſoon came again to 

the Tay, augmented by its alliance with the Lyon. Shortly 

afterward we paſſed the village of Dull, and after riding a few 

miles, we came to Caſtle Menzies, the ſeat of Sir Joun MEN- Caſtle 

ZIEs, a turreted building, ſurrounded by lofty trees, and ſcreened 
on the north by a rocky hill wooded to the top; near this caſtle 
is che ü of Weem or Weyms. 


Ar the 1 * of about a miles from Kenmore, we 
came to Logierait, a village of conſiderable ſize, near the conflux 
Vol. IL ts of 
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of the Tay and the Tummel, where we dined, and after dinner 
ſurveyed the place, in which we ſaw nothing remarkable, or 
worthy of attention“ . Among the ſuperſtitious 'cuftoms re- 
maining in the highlands, the following fingular one ſtill prac- 
tiſed in this neighbourhood, 1s mentioned in the ftatiſtical ac- 
count of Logierait. 


IMMEDIATELY before the celebration of the marriage cere- 
mony, every knot about the bride and ' bridegroom (garters, 
ſhoe-ſtrings, ſtrings of petticoats, &c.) is carefully looſened. 
After leaving the church, the whole company walk round it, 
keeping the church walls always on the right hand. The bride- 
groom, however, firſt retires one way with ſome young men, to 
tie the knots that were looſened about him ; while the young 


married woman, in the fame manner, retires ſomewhere elſe, to 
adjuſt the diſorder of her dreſs. 


We ferried over the Tummel, at the diſtance of about a 
quarter of a mile from Logierait, and coming into the road from 


Blair to Dunkeld, which we had travelled before, ſoon reached 
the latter place. 


Avus 6th. Early in the morning we ſet out for Perth, 
which is fifteen miles diſtant ; the road is good, and the country 
pleaſant and well cultivated. About two miles from Dunkeld 
we paſſed the hill of Birnam, on our right, which is now in a 


This place gave birth to Dr. Adam Ferguſon. 
great 


PLAIN: OF LUNCARTY. 


great meaſure denuded of its wood ; on' the ide of this hill has 


dar, been opened, a very fine quarry of blue ſlate. 


ALLE farther on our left, we ſaw the hoſpital founded by 


one of the family of Stewart of Grandtully, for the maintenance 


of a certain number of poor perſons, The houſe is not at pre- 
ſent inhabited, the penſioners chooſing rather to live in cottages 


among their friends, where they enjoy more comfortably the 


beneſit of the ſmall ponfiogs left them by the 4. benevolent 
individual. 


Wx next paſſed over a mooriſh track; by no means ſo well 
cultivated as that we had left, but ſoon came to an open plain, 
in which the progreſs of agriculture and manufactures was very 


viſible; ſeveral bleach grounds and cotton mills are eſtabliſhed 
here. 


. ON this plain, called the plain of Luncarty, are ſeen a number 


of artificial hillocks, or tumuli, which indicate that it has for- 


merly been a field of battle; and hiſtory informs us, that an 


important victory was gained here in the year 976 by the Scots, 


over the Danes who had invaded the country, and advanced to 
this diſtance from the eaſtern coaſt. The Danes at firſt had the 


advantage, and the Scots army, overpowered by numbers and 
ſuperior diſcipline, were retreating before their enemies, when, 


the fortune of the day is ſaid to have been changed by the fol- 


lowing circumſtance. A peaſant, who may be called the Ein- 
cinuatus of Scotland, happened with his two ſons to be plough- 
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ing in a field, fince called Da/macoing, or Yoke Haugb, on the 
day of the battle of Luncarty ; hearing the fate of the battle, 
and ſeeing the Scotch army retreating this way, he was inſtantly 
fired with heroic indignation, and, together with his ſons, 
ſeized each of them the yoke of an oxen plough, perſuaded their 
countrymen to rally, and marching at their head, they met the 
Danes on the banks of the Tay near Caputh, where à ſecond 
action enſued, in which this hero exhibited-prodigies of valour, 
and his enemies were completely defeated. In conſequence of 
this, he was dignified by his ſovereign with peculiar honours, 


obtained the name of Hay, and the inſtrument he fought with 


for his arms. The yoke and motto /ub 7ugo is ſtill the arms of 
the noble family of Kinnoul, who are ſaid to be deſcended from 
this ruſtic hero. 2 HH 


Wx arrived at Perth about ten o'clock, and after having break- 
faſted, we went to take a view of the city “, which is one of the 
handſomeſt towns in Scotland, and built upon a much more re- 
gular plan than any of them, if we except the new town of 
Edinburgh. It is ſaid to contain twenty thouſand inhabitants, 
which account is perhaps ſomewhat over-rated, but the common 
computation from births and burials, gives between fixteen and 
ſeventeen thouſand. It is ſituated on a fine plain, on the weſt fide 
of the Tay, which is here a noble river; this plain has un- 
doubtedly been formerly the bed of the river, which, like many 


In ſeveral of the public writs, eſpecially in the time of James VI. it is called 
the city of Perth, | 


others, 


SITUATION OF PERTH. 


other ſubſtances brought by its waters. The extenſive and rich 
plain called the Carſe of Gowrie, ſtretching on both ſides of the 


fouth of England, has undoubtedly, at ſome remate period, been 


when viewed from aay of the neighbouring eminences, particu- 
larly the hill of Kinnoul, or Monerief hill. The foil being 


into the rivers, begins to be depoſited when the velocity of the 
river decreaſes, particularly towards the ſides, where the velocity 
is leaſt ; by this means the ſtream becomes gradually contracted, 
leaving a fine plain of ſand and vegetable ſoil, highly proper for 


tum below the foil in this valley, conſiſts of ſand and rounded 
pebbles, and that ſome perſons digging a well near Perth, found 
at the depth of three fathoms below the bed of the Tay, chairs, 


have been depoſited there when that part was covered with 


water, as a great many pebbles, and a quaietity of river ſand, 
were found above them. 


PexTH is ſurrounded by, or rather divides a ſpacious plain, 
into what are called the north and ſouth inches; each of which 
meaſures about a mile and a half in circumference. They have 

| 4 probably 


others, has embanked itſelf by means of the ſtones, mud, and 


Tay, from Perth down to its junction with the ſea near Dundee, 
and which reminds one of many of the richeſt parts of the 


waſhed away by mountain torrents, which fall with great force 


tripods, and other pieces of houſehold furniture, which muſt 


covered by the river. This is evident from its flat appearance, 


cultivation. In proof of this it may be obſerved, that the ſtra- 


Bridge. 


TAT BRIDGE. 


probably been what their name ſigniſies, inches, or iſlands, wheu 
the bed of the Tay was more extenſive. Theſe inches are uſed 
as public walks by the inhabitants, and likewiſe as public places 
for the waſhing and drying of linen, as is common in many 
parts of Scotland. The Tay flows here in a direction nearly 
north and ſouth, but a little below Perth it turns eaſtward, and 
is loſt behind the hill of Kinnoul The tide from the German 
ocean flows up the river, and reaches about two miles above 
Perth; the river is navigable to Perth for ſloops and ſmall craft, 
and in ſpring tides for ſhips of conſiderable burthen, which come 
cloſe to the town, - - | 


Oven: the Tay is thrown a handſome bridge of nine arches, 
which coſt about twenty-five thouſand pounds, To this work, 


a a conſiderable ſum was contributed by government out of the 


forfeited eſtates, the magiſtrates gave as much as could be ſpared 
out of the public funds, and about ſeventeen thouſand pounds 
wete raiſed by public ſubſcription. The late patriotic carl of 
Kinnoul procured a loan on the credit of a toll to be levied, 
which made up what was ſtill wanted to defray the expence. 
The debt, thus contracted, has been diſcharged, and the toll 
aboliſhed. Indeed it was chiefly owing to public ſpirited exer- 
tions of this nobleman, that this uſeful ſtructure was begun and 
completed. It extends over the greateſt weight of water in 
Britain. The communication uſed formerly to be by means of a 
wooden bridge, but this was very unſuitable to the width and 

| force 


SALMON FISHERY. 


force of the river; five bridges built before this, were waſhed 
away by the floods, which frequently ſwell the river to an un- 
common magnitude, and give to its waters almoſt irreſiſtible 
force; but this ſtructure has withſtood ſome very powerful at- 
tacks from the furious element, and it is hoped will long remain 
a glorious monument of the power of art over nature. 


Tas ſalmon fiſhery on the Tay is very extenſive, and the 


rent has increaſed conſiderably of late; it may now be ſtated at 


L.7,000 ſterling per annum, of which Perth draws about £.1,000 
The fiſhing begins on the 11th of December, and ends on the 
26th of Auguſt. The ſpring, and part of the ſummer fiſh, go 
freſh, packed in ice, to the London market ; and when they are 
plentiful in warm weather, they are pickled, and ſent to the 
fame place v. A man is ſtationed conſtantly on the bridge, both 
day and night, when the latter is not very dark. When he ſees 


a fiſh go up the river, he makes a ſignal to ſome fiſhermen in a 


hut about 200 yards above, who immediately take to their boat, 
and intercept it, | 


Tris city has increaſed very much in magnitude and popula- 
tion of late years, owing to the rapid increaſe of its trade and 
manufactures, for which no place in Britain is better ſituated. 
There is a conſtant intercourſe by water between London and 
Perth : every four days, at leaſt during the fiſhing ſeaſon, a 


* Stat, Account of Perth. 
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mack ſails; and in general makes the paſſage within the weck, 


LINEN AND COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


if the weather be any way favourable; indeed the paſſage to 


London has often been performed within. ſixty hours. Beſides 


the fiſhing ſmacks, which return loaded with porter, cheeſe, 
groceries, and other goods, for the conſumption of the town, 
there are a number of veſſels that convey the manufactured 
goods to different parts of the world. 


Tax ſtaple manufacture of Perth is linen, but of late a con- 
ſiderable quantity of cotton goods has been manufactured, 
which laſt branch is daily increaſing. There are upwards of 
1,500 looms employed in the town and ſuburbs, which manu- 
facture linen and cotton goods annually to the value of £.100,000 
ſterling. Beſides this, there is at leaſt FL. 120,000 more in 
value of linen manufactured in the neighbourhood, and pur- 
chaſed in the Perth market by the dealers, 


Tux different fabrics, as well as the general purpoſes to which 
they are applied, may be ſcen by the following arrangement, 
drawn up by a committee of gentlemen, at the requeſt of the 
literary and antiquarian ſocicty, Of this committee, Mr. Joux 
YouNG, a gentleman well verſed in commercial affairs, was 
chairman “, and, as ſuch, ſigned the report, which as an au- 


To this gentleman we were indebted for much polite attention during our 
ſtay at Perth. 


thentic 


STATE OF MANUFACTURES IN PER TH. 


thentic document of the ſtate of manufactures in Forth. 1 in * 
year 1794, I ſhall tranſcribe, 


1. * Brown and white fine threaded linens, denominated 
Silefras, chiefly printed for handkerchiefs ; with Bri- 
tanias, Kentings, &c. for export trade, may be eſtimated 4. 120,000 


E ⁵œ-K RO WO TD je OO EY ot Ps” 
Perth has long been famed for manufacłuring theſe articles, 


4. —— Holland ſheetings, of various breadths; with ; and 288 
+ Holland ſhirting, and a few long lawns, above: - = , 


3- Four-fourths wide brown and white country linen, chiefly} 
uſed for hat-linings, buckrams, &c. Brown Hollands, 
Heſſians, pack-ſheetings, and other coarſe fabrics, 
manufactured in the neighbourhood ; including ſoldiers 


ſhirtings, with a few coarſe ſheetings, and e 
purchaſed - - - - - - = - - = = -J 


4. Five-fourths wide umbrella linens, and linens for win- 8.0 
dow blinds, &c. ab vt oo 


5. The cotton manufacture was rapidly extending, but“ 
met with a ſevere check the laſt ſummer, by a reduc- 
tion of the value of goods manufactured, and has not | 
yet recovered its former vigour. The ſhock did not 
affect the linen manufactures in a ſimilar degree. | 

Shawl cloths, callicoes, and muſlins, with a very few 60,000 
pulicate handkerchiefs, are produced from cotton- 
yarn, which were eſtimated within bounds at 80,000 
pounds ſterling per annum; but, owing to the late 


20,000 


check, ſhall only be extended tio 


Total amount of the linen and cotton goods, which J C. 220,000, 
the committee are confident is under- rated 


Ir may be proper to obſerve, that the cotton manufacture is 
now in a very flouriſhing ſtate, and carried on to a much greater 
Vo“. II. O extent 
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extent than when this report was drawn up, a great number of 
cotton mills and print works having been erected, and bleach 
fields eſtabliſhed in the neighbourhood of Perth. It is thought 


that the linen manufacture has not increaſed proportionally. 


Bes1Dzs the manufactures I have mentioned, conſiderable 
quantities of leather and ſhoes are manufactured here. The 
manufacture of ſhoes and boots, chiefly for the London market, 
is carried on to the extent of at leaſt (. 8,000 per annum; and 
at the different tan works are prepared from 4 to 5000 hides, 
and about 500 dozen of calf- ſłins annually ; the annual extent 
of this manufacture is eſtimated at L. 10,000 *, 


A MANUFACTURE of gloves has been carried on here to a 
confiderable extent for a long time; the vicinity of Perth to the 
highlands, and conſequently the eaſe with which the ſkins of 
deer and other animals are procured, probably at firſt gave origin 
toit. From two to three thouſand dozen of pairs of gloves are 
manufactured yearly. The glovers are incorporated along with 
the ſkinners, and this corporation is the richeſt in Perth. The 
ſkinners drefs about thirty thouſand ſheep and ſlaughtered lamb- 
{kins annually, more than twenty thouſand of theſe are of ſheep 
killed in Perth : the reſt are brought from the neighbouring 
country, and the highlands. Moſt of theſe ſkins are ſent to the 
London markets, and are much eſteemed for their cleanneſs from 
greaſe, and fine grain. 


# Stat, Account of Perth, 
; Tas 
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Tux printing buſineſs has likewiſe been carried on for ſome 
years to a very conſiderable extent by the Monrisons, who have 
printed ſome fine editions of the Scottiſh paets, and an Encyclo- 
pedia. They print from _—_— to thirty thouſand volumes 


annuall 0 


Ir may be expected that a town of ſuch opulence and ſpirit 
will be provided with banks. A reſpectable banking company 
has been eſtabliſhed ſeveral years, and here is . a branch 


of the bank of Scotland.” 


Taz town has been much enlarged within the laſt ten years, 
ſeveral new ftreets having been opened in all quarters. A new 
town is to be built on the ground formerly occupied by the mo- 
naſtery of the Black Friars. In Perth, different ſtreets and 
lanes appear to have been very early allotted to the different 
craftſmen, who, with few exceptions, ſtill inhabit the ſame quar- 
ter of the town, and often the ſame ſtreets. The ſkinners, for 
inſtance, live in one ſtreet, with certain adjacent cloſes and 
alleys ; the weavers in a ſecond, the hammermen in a third, the 
thop-keepers, or, as they are generally called in Scotland, the 
merchants, in a fourth, and ſo on; theſe reſpective ſtreets being 
denominated from 'the nature of the buſineſs that is earried on 


in them. 


Bur while Perth has paid ſo much attention to manufactures 
and commerce, we are not to ſuppoſe, that, like many of the 
Englith 
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Engliſh manufacturing towns, they negle& the important buſi- 
neſs of education. Indeed much more attention is paid to it in 
Scotland than in England. In ſome of the ſouthern counties 
of England, many perſons are to be met with who can neither 
read nor write ; whereas in moſt parts of Scotland almoſt every 
perſon is able to read, and moſt of them can write. 


Tux grammar ſchool of Perth has long been accounted one 
of the firſt in Scotland. It has produced many eminent ſtateſ- 


men, phyſicians, lawyers, divines, and ſeveral poets above 
mediocrity. 


AMONG the celebrated men educated here, may be men- 
tioned CrxIcauToON of Clunie, commonly called the admirable 


Crichton; the late carl of Mansfield likewiſe received the rudi- 
ments of his education here. 


Tuis ſchool now ſerves to prepare young men for the aca- 
demy, by inſtructing them in the elementary parts of claſſical 
education. There is a rector, and two aſſiſtant maſters. 


Mr. Dicx, the preſent rector, has a ſalary of C. 50 per annum. 
Mr. Swan, 


Mr. a, aſſiſtant maſters - - - £.25 each. 


Tu ſchool fees are five ſhillings a quarter, and a ſinall do- 
nation is beſides generally given by the pupils to each maſter, 


annually, The building is ſituated in South-ſtreet. The num- 


ber 


THE ACADEMY. 


ber of ſcholars is now ſeldom more than ſixty, it being on the 
decline, on account of boys leaving it ſooner than uſual for 


| Tus ACADEMY. 5 
Ax excellent inſtitution for young men intended for buſineſs, Academy. 
and even the learned profeſſions. It was ſet on foot in the year 
1761, at the earneſt defire of ſeveral gentlemen in the town and 
neighbourhood, who thought Perth a place particularly proper 
for a ſeminary of this kind, for the following reaſons : | 


1. IT is at a conſiderable diſtance from any of the univerſi- 
ties. 

2. Tux ſituation of the town is remarkably pleaſant and 
healthy. 8 | . 

3. Ir is the center of a very populous country, and is the place 
with which the highlands of Scotland have the greateſt 
correſpondence, ſo that an inſtitution of this kind would 
correſpond with the national plan of improving and civi- 
lizing the highlands. 

4. PRovisroxs of all kinds are to be had at a reaſonable rate, 
and there is good accommodation for ſuch gentlemen as 

might either chooſe to ſend their children to board, or re- 
ſide with their families in Perth during their education. 

5. Tux people in general are of a ſober and induſtrious diſpo- 
ſition, ſo that the manners of youth are here in leſs danger 
of being corrupted, than in any of the larger towns. 

INDUCED 
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InpvceD by theſe conſiderations, the magiſtrates and counciF 
agreed to ereft a commodious building, with proper apartments 
for the accommodation of the different claſſes. The firſt ſeſſion. 
was opened in October 1761, about forty ſtudents attending: 
the honourable Joun Murray of Strowan (afterwards Duke 
of Athot) was unanimonſly choſen preſident for the firſt year, 
and accepted the office. 


Four Tutors belong to the Academy. 
Mr. Gisson, the rector, has a ſalary of- FL. 50 per annum. 
Mr. WALLts, aſſiſtant tutor - - - . 25. 
The Abbe Qu1xTiN, French maſter - L. 25. 
Mr. Juxon, who teaches writing and draw- 


CJ - - >. - £7260 


Tux ſtudents generally remain at the academy two years, the 
firſt of which is employed in acquiring a knowledge of arith- 
metic, and the different exchanges with various countries, book- 
keeping, drawing, Freneh, Euclid's elements, plane trigonome- 


try, menſuration of furfaces, land ſurveying, menſuration of 


ſolids, guaging, navigation, fortification, &c.. 


Tus ſecond year they ſtudy ſpherical trigonometry, natural 
and experimental philoſophy, in all their branches, algebra, 
fluxions, c. The fees are, to Mr. Gibſon the rector, two 
guineas, and to Mr. Wallis half a guinea each year. For draw- 
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ing and French, half a guinea a quarter each. The number of 
ſtudents is about eighty, and increaſes every year . 


THis academy is oppoſite the weſt end of St. John's church, 
and is furniſhed with a very well ſelected philoſophical appara- 
tus, 


AFTER what has been ſaid of the utility of ſach inſtitutions, 
in ſpeaking of the academy at Inverneſs, it is unneceſſary to add 
more here; it may be obſerved, however, that if ſuch inſtitu- 
tions are found uſeful in Scotland, which poſleſſes ſeveral ex- 
cellent univerſities, where youth may be educated at a trifling 
expence, they are ſtill more neceſſary in many parts of England, 
that are at a great diſtance from the two univerſities z which, 
though in point of public buildings and funds, they are vaſtly 
ſuperior to any ſeminaries of the kind in the world ; their ad- 
mirers cannot deny that the education of youth is very expenſive, 
even if they ſhould be diſpoſed to diſpute the point concerning 
the corruption of morals which attends the aſſociation of ſtu- 
dents in large bodies. The point which I am anxious to eſta- 
bliſh, is, that it would be highly to the advantage of England to 
convert many of the grammar ſchools into inſtitutions ſimilar to 
theſe academies. Moderate falaries might be given to a few 
tutors, to ſecure them from want, but they ſhould depend for 
their emoluments chiefly on the number of their pupils. 


* This account of the academy was procured for me by Mr. Watts, from one 
oſ che gentlemen concerned in the management of it. 
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ANTIQUITY OF PERTH, 


A LITERARY and antiquarian ſociety has exiſted at Perth for 
ſome time, and has, like all ſimilar inſtitutions, contributed to 
diffuſe a taſte for theſe ſubjects among perſons who would pro- 
bably otherwiſe never have thought of them. This ſociety was 
at firſt confined to antiquities, and was ſet on foot in 1784, by a 
miniſter of Perth, who had a great taſte for theſe reſearches, 
In the year 1787, the plan was extended to the cultivation of 
philoſophy, polite literature, and the fine arts, and forms what 
the French would call an academy, while to the Perth academy 
they would apply the name of college. 


Tx1s fociety has made a conſiderable collection of books, 
original eſſays, ancient manuſcripts, coins, medals, and ſubjects 
of natural hiſtory, with other materials ſuitable to the defign of 


its inſtitution. The ordinary meetings of the ſociety are held 
on the laſt Tueſday of every month. 


THERE is likewiſe a public ſubſcription library at Perth, welt 
furniſhed with books. 


Tuis town is of conſiderable antiquity, and is ſuppoſed to 
have been in exiſtence at the time that the Romans extended 
their arms to the banks of the Tay, though it may be pre- 
ſumed, from the rude ſtate of the arts, and the wandering: man- 
ner of life led by the inhabitants of this country, that it could 
conſiſt of nothing more than an irregular collection of huts, 
ſcarce deſerving to be called a town. It would appear from the 


Itinerary 


DESTRUCTION 'OF /ANCIENT BERTHA. 


Itinerary of Richard of Cirenceſter, that this town was firft 
built and fortified by Agricola, while the carried his victoribus 
arms north of the Forth, and was by him called Victoria. The 
Picts, after their converſion to chriſtianity, conſecrated the 
church which they had built, to St. John the Baptiſt, whom they 
choſe as the tutelar ſaint of the town; hence it came to be call - 
ed St. Johnſton. On ſome of the ſeals appended to the charters 
of the religious houſes f Perth, is repreſented the decollation of 
St. John the Baptiſt; on the reverſe is the ſame ſaint enſhrined, 

and a number of priefts kneeling before him. The legend is, 
S. communitatis _— Jani Fohamis B aprifte de Berth k. 


Tux -Celtic tame of the totyn, or perhaps that given it by 
the Picts, ſeems to have been Bertha, which has been corrupted 
or changed to Perth. The ancient Bertha is faid by Boethius, 
to have been fituated on the banks of the Almon, a river which 
falls into the Tay at a little diſtance, but that in the year 1200 
the town, with the ground on which it ſtood, was ſwept away 
in one night, by a dreadful inundation of the rivers Tay and 
Almon, aided by a high ſpring tide. In this calamity many of 


the inhabitants loſt their lives, and ſtill more their property. 


An infant ſon of the king, with his nurſe, and fourteen do- 
meſtics, were among the nutnber of thofe who periſhed. The 
er e w neee , 


05 the ancient ſpendour of Perth there are but few remains; 
among theſe may be mentioned the pariſh church, Gow irie houſe, 
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and the parliament houſe, which laſt is converted into dwelling 


houſes. |, There remain alſo the houſes of ſome of the nobility, 


ſuch as that of the Earl of Errol, Earl of Athol, and pan of 
Dunkeld. 0 


Tux — church is a large building in the form of a croſs, 
the architecture is a very fine ſtyle of gothic. It is now divided 
into three churches or places of worſhip. 


Sowa houſe was built by the counteſs of Huntley about 
the year 1520, and is now occupied as barracks. This houſe is 
ſhown to every ſtranger who viſits Perth, on account of an at- 
tempt ſaid to have been made by the Earl of Gowrie, on the 
fifth of Auguſt 1600, to aſlaſſinate James VI. who called for 
help out of a window, and was reſcued by his attendants ruſhing 
into the room. It is deemed incumbent on every viſitor of the 
houſe to look. out of this window. 


AMoNs all the doubtful facts which hiſtory hath attempted 
to develope, this is one of the moſt myſterious. Whether James 
intended to aſſaſſinate the Earl of Gowrie, or whether the Earl 
intended to aſſaſſinate him, or whether any aſſaſſination was in- 
tended on either fide, as Mr. Gilpin obſerves, is equally doubt- 
ful. Circumſtances very improbable attend any of theſe. ſuppo- 
ſitions. Dr. Robertſon wiſhes to make it appear that the Earl 
intended only to get James into his power, for political purpoſes. 
The following is an outline of the ſtory as rented by this cele- 
brated hiſtorian. 
Tax | 


GOWRIE's CONSPIRACY. 


„ Tyr immediate actors in this conſpitacy;'wete John Ruth- 
ven, Earl of Gowrie, and his brother Alexander. They were 
ſons of the Earl who was beheaded in the year 1584. Nature 
had adorned both theſe young men, eſpecially the elder brother, 
with many accompliſhments, to which education had added its 
moſt elegant improvements. More learned than is uſual among 
perſons of their rank; more religious than is common at their 
age of life; generous; brave; popular: their counttymen, far 
from thinking them capable of any atrocious crime; conceived 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of their early virtues. Notwithſtand- 
ing all theſe noble qualities, it would appear that ſome unknown 
motive engaged them in a conſpiracy, which, if we credit the 
account given by the king, and commonly received, muſt: be 
tranſmitted to ꝓoſterity as one of the moſt wicked, as well as the 
worſt concerted, of which hiſtory makes any mention. 


O the:5th of Auguſt, in the year above-mentioned, as the 
king, who reſided during the hunting ſeaſon in his palace of Falk- 
land, was going out to his ſport early in the morning, he was 
accoſted by Alexander Ruthven, who, with an air of great im- 
portance, told the king, that on the preceding evening he had 
met aa unknown man, of a ſuſpicious aſpect, walking alone in 
a bye path near his brother's houſe at Perth; and on ſearching 
him, had found under his cloak a pot filled with. a vaſt quantity 
of foreign gold; that he immediately ſeized both him and his 
treaſure, and without communicating the matter to any perſon, 
had kept him confined and bound in a folitary houſe ; and that 
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he thought it his duty to impart ſuch a ſingular event firſt of 
all to his majeſty, James immediately ſuſpected this unknown. 
perſon, to be-a trafficking prieſt, ſupplied with foreign coin, in 


order to excite, new-commotians in the kingdom; and reſolved: 


to impower the magiſtrates. of Perth to call the perſon. before 
them, and; inquirę into all: the cireumſtances of the ſtory. Ruth- 
ven violently oppoſed this reſolution, and: with many arguments 
urged tho. king to ride directly to Perth, to examine the matter 
with; his. own: eyes; meanwhile the chace began; and James, 


notwithſtanding his: paſſon for that amuſement, could not help 


ruminating on the ſtrangeneſs of the tale, and on Ruthven's 
importunity. At laſt; he, called him, and promiſed, when the 
ſport wag: over, to ſet out for Perth. The chace, however, con- 
tinued long; and Ruthwen, who all the while kept cloſe by the 
king, ſtill called ta him to make haſte. At the death of the 
ſtag, he would not allow James to ſtay till a freſh horſe was 
brought him; and: obſerving the Duke of Lennox and the Earl 
of Marr preparing to accompany the king, he intreated him to 
countermand them. This James refuſed ; and though Ruthven's 
impatience and anxiety, as well as the apparent perturbation in 
his whole behaviour, raiſed ſome ſuſpicions in his mind, yet his 
own curioſity, and Ruthven's ſolicitations, prevailed on him to 
ſet out for Perth. When within a mile from the town, Ruth- 
ven rode forward to inform his brother of the king's arrival, 
though he had already diſpatched two meſſengers for that pur- 
poſe. At a little diſtance from the town, the Earl, attended by 
ſeveral of the citizens, met the king, who had only twenty per- 
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GOWRIE'S CONSPIRACY, 


ſons in his train. No preparations were made for the king's- 
entertainment; the Earl appeared penſive and embaraſſed, and 
was at no pains to atone by his courteſy for the bad fare wu | 
which he treated his gueſt: 


„Wu the king's repaſt was over, and his: attendants were 
led to dine in another room, Ruthven whiſpered: him, that now 
was the time to go to the chamber where the unknown-perſon 
was kept. James commanded him to bring Sir Thomas Erſkine 
along with them; but inſtead of that, Ruthven ordered him not 
to follow: and conducting the king up a ſtair-caſe, and then 
through ſeveral. apartments, the doors of which he locked be- 
hind him, led him at laſt to a ſmall ſtudy, in which there ſtood 
a man clad in armour, with a ſword and dagger by his ſide. 
The king, who expected to have found one diſarmed and bound, 
ſtarted at the ſight, and inquired if this was the petſon; but 
Ruthven ſnatching the dagger from the girdle of the man in 
armour, and holding it to the king's breaſt, © Remember; faid” 
he, how unjuſtly my father ſuffered by your command; you 
are now my priſoner; ſubmit to my diſpoſal without reſiſtance, 
or-outcry, or this dagger ſhalt avenge his blood.“ James ex- 
poſtulated with Ruthven, intreated, and flattered him. The 
man, whom he found in the ſtudy, ſtood all the while trem- 
bling and diſmayed, without courage either to aid the king, or 
to ſecond his aggreſſor. Ruthven proteſted, that if the king 
raiſed no outcry, his life ſhould be ſafe; and, moved by ſome- 
unknown reaſon, retired in order to call his brother; leaving 
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to the man in armour the care of the king, whom he bound by 
oath not to make any. noiſe in his et 


« Waits the king was in this dangerous ſituation, his attend- 
ants growing impatient to know whither he had retired, one of 
Gowrie's attendants entered haſtily, and told them the king had 
juſt rode away towards Falkland. All of them ruſhed out into 
the ſtreet, and the Earl, in the utmoſt hurry, called for their 
horſes to be got ready. By this time, his brother had returned 
to the king, and ſwearing that there was now no remedy, but 
that he muſt die, offered to bind his hands. Unarmed as James 
was, he ſcorned to ſubmit to that indignity ; and cloſing with 
the aſſaſſin, a fierce ſtruggle enſued. : The man in armour ſtood, 
as formerly, amazed and motionleſs ;' and the king dragging 
Ruthven towards a window, which, during his abſence, he had 
perſuaded the perſon with whom he was left, to open, cried with 
a wild and affrighted voice, Te treaſon! help! I am 
murdered ! | 


« His e heard and knew the voice; and ſaw at the 
window, a hand which graſped the king's neck with violence. 
They flew with haſte to his aſſiſtance; Lennox and Marr, with 
the greater number, ran up the principal ſtair-caſe, where they 
found all the doors ſhut, which they battered with the utmoſt 
fury, endeavouring to burſt them open. But Sir John Ramſay, 
entering by a back ſtair-caſe which led to the apartment where 
the king was, found the door open; and ruſhing upon Ruthven, 

who 
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his dagger, and thruſt him towards the ſtair-caſe, where Sir 
Thomas Erſkine, and Sir Hugh Herries, met and killed him; 
he crying with his laſt breath, Alas! I am not to blame for 
this action. During this ſcuffle, the man who had been con- 
cealed in the ſtudy eſcaped unobſerved. Together with Ram- 
ſay, Erſkine, and Herries, one Wilſon, a footman, entered the 
room where the king was, and before they had time to ſhut the 
door, Gowrie ruſhed in with a drawn ſword in each hand, fol- 
lowed by ſeven of his attendants: well armed, and with a loud 
voice threatened them all with inſtant death. They imme- 
diately thruſt the king into the little ſtudy, and ſhutting the door 
upon him encountered the Earl. Notwithſtanding the inequa- 
lity of numbers, Sir John Ramſay pierced Gowrie through the 
heart, Who fell down dead without uttering a word; and his 
followers, having received ſeveral wounds, immediately fled. 
Three of the king's defenders were likewiſe hurt in the conflict. 
A dreadful noiſe ſtill continued at the oppoſite door, where many 


perſons laboured in vain to force a paſſage ; and the king being 


aſſured that they were Lenox, Marr, and his other friends, it 
was opened on the inſide. They ran to the king, whom, unex- 
pectedly, they found ſafe, with tranſports of congratulation ; and 
he, falling on his knees, with all his attendants around him, 
offered ſolemn thanks to God for ſo wonderful a deliverance, 


„Tux danger, however. was not yet over. The inhabitants of 
the town, whoſe provoſt Gowrie was, and by whom he was ex- 


tremely 


who was ſtill ſtruggling with the king, ſtruck him twice with- 
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MOTIVES ro THE CONSPIRACY UNKNOWN. 


tremely beloved, hearing the fate of the two brothers, ran to 


their arms, and ſurrounded the houſe, threatening revenge; with 
many inſolent and opprobrious ſpeeches againſt the king. James 
endeavoured to pacify the enraged multitude, by ſpeaking to 
them from the window; he admitted their magiſtrates into the 
houſe ; related to them the whole circumſtances of the fact; 
and their fury ſubſiding by degrees, they diſperſed. On ſearch- 
ing the pockets of the Earl for papers, which might diſcover 
the deſigns of bis accomplices, nothing was found but a (ſmall 
parchment bag full of magical characters, and words of inchant- 
ment; and in the account of the ' conſpiracy publiſhed by the 
king, it is aſſerted, that © while they were about him, the wound 
of which he died bled not, but as ſoon as they were taken away, 
the blood guſhed out in great abundance.” 


« AFTER all the dangerous adventures of this buſy day, the king 
returned in the evening to Falkland, having committed the dead 
bodies of the two brothers to. the cuftody of the magiſtrates of 
Perth “.“ 


NoTwiTHSTANDING the minute detail, as Dr. Robertſon 
obſerves, which the king gave of all the circumſtances of this 
conſpiracy againſt his life; the motives which induced the two 
brothers to attempt an action ſo deteſtable, the end they had in 
view, and the accomplices on whoſe aid they depended, were 
altogether unknown. Three of the Earl's attendants being con- 


* Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, Book VIII. 


victed 


ANCIENT RELIGTOUS'” HO USES: 


victed of aſſiſting him in his aſſault on the king's ſervants, were 
executed at Perth; but they could give no light into the motives 
which had prompted | their- maſter to ſuch an action. Diligent 


ſearch was made for the perſon concealed in the ſtudy, and from 


him great diſcoveries were expected. But Henderſon, the Earl's 
ſteward, who, upon a promiſe of pardon, confeſſed himſelf to be 
the man, declared he was as much a ſtranger to the deſigns of 
his maſter as the reſt; and though placed ini the ſtudy by Gow» 
rie's command, he did not even know for what end that ſtation 
e eng oH Mach A ret of Ber 
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Tas conteſt Alen followed between James and W 
after this myſterious event, is truly ridiculous. He could not 
prevail upon them to allow that an attempt had been made upon 
his life, and thetefote to thank God publicly for his eſcape. 
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bliſhments in Perth, which- were moſtly deſtroyed at the time of 
the reformation, Among theſe may be enumerated the fol - 
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208 and the churches which 1 part of the buildings of 
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an eie en r e Baptiſt, which: an 


theſe four monaſteries, there were nitie: chapels, ſome of which 
had hoſpitals for the poor and ſick, and hkewiſe ſmall nunneries 

znxed to them. All thefe churches and chapels: were filled 
with altars conſecrated to the various ſaints, and each of the 
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tr was at Perths tink theweformed aw firſt publicly 
avowed ; to this place John Knox-repaired, on his return to his 
native country from Geneva, where he had paſſed ſome years in 


baniſhment, and where he had imbibed, from his commerce 
- + with Calvin; the higheſt fanaticiſm of his ſect, which. was aug- 


mented by the natural ferocity of his temper. 


Havinsg been invited back to Scotland, he, on Thurſday the 
rith of May 1559; preached à ſermon in the pariſh church of 
Perth, againſt idolatry. After the ſermon, a prieſt was ſo im- 
prudent as to open __ pode og ws relics,. and pre- 
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pare to ſay maſs. The audience, having caught the enthuſiaſm 
of Knox from his ſermon, were in a diſpoſition for any ferocious 
enterprize. They attacked the prieſt with fury, broke the 
images in pieces, tore the pictures, overthrew the altars, ſcattered 
about the ſacred vaſes, and left no. implement of idolatrous wor- 
ſhip, as they termed it, entire or undefaced. They thence pro- 
ceeded with additional numbers, and augmented rage, to the 
monaſteries of the Gray and Black Friars, which they entirely 
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Tur — . Perth, 9 of the eſtabliſhed Preſent 


religi 
8 have three churches; there is likewiſe a Gaelic chapel, | Efablih- 


® ts 
ments. 


and a relief church. Among | the diſſenters are a ſmall congre- 
gation of old Scotch Epiſcopalians: an Engliſh epiſcopal chape] : J 
a ſmall ſociety of Cameronians ; another of Anabaptiſts ; a con- 
gregation of  Burgher, and another of Antiburgher ſeceders, and 
a alen of en, bee ee . 
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From the town we were e by Mr. 3 along a a. 
fine zig-zag walk, to the top of the. hill of Kinnoul, which has 
a gentle aſcent on the ſouth and. caſt ſide, but the weſt i is per- 
pendicular, like many ſimilar hills in Scotland, ſome of which 
will afterwards be particularly noticed. On the fide of this hill 
Mr. Young is building a very good houſe, which is delightfully 
ſituated, and commands a fine proſpect. 


. See Hume's Hiſtory, and Newte's Tour. 
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River Tay. 
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Tum view from the top of Kinnoul hill is delight ful, and 
very extenſive: before us lay ſtretched out the Carſe of Gowrie, 


à very fertile plain, rich in corn, and adorned with many noble- 


men's and gentlemen's ſeats, This beautiful plain is twenty 
miles in length, and, on an average, about three in breadth. 
Through this vale, the majeſtic Tay rolls along its waters, en- 
livened by the fails bearing the produce of different parts to 
Perth, and carrying its fiſh atid manufactures in return. This 
river, though it does not aſſume the name of Tay till it iſſoes 


from Loch Tay, has its origin at a much greater diſtance. It 


riſes in Breadalbane, on the frontiers of Lorn, in Argyleſhire. 


' Before it has advanced many miles from its ſouree, its ſtream 


becomes confiderably augmented by ſeveral brooks that fall into 
it from the neighbouring hills. It ſoon after diffuſes its waters 
into a ſmall lake, called Loch Dochart; and indeed the river 
itſelf is here called the Dochart *. Iſſuing from this lake, it 
ſoon expands into another; out of this it proceeds to Killin, 
where meeting with another river from the north- caſt, their 
waters form Loch Tay. Ifſuing from this beautiful and ſpacious 
lake at Kenmore, the Tay, as has been before obſerved, ſoon 
unites with the Lyon: at Logierait it is joined by the waters of 
the Tummel. Here it turns ſouthward, and, paſſing Dunkeld, 

bends its courſe towards Perth ; being, as it advances, ſtill aug- 
mented by the acceſſion of various tributary ſtreams. A little 
below Perth it turns to the ſouth-eaſt, and receivin g: as it pro- 
ceeds, the waters of the Earn, it ſoon after expands to the breadth 


* Heron's Journey through part of Scotland. of 
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of three miles. It contracts, however, as it agg en 
where it pours its waters into mee. 
| 15:18 2113 130d 
Mamas Fas and his army firſt an this this noble river, and 
the adjacent plain on which Perth is ſituated, they cried out with 
one conſent, Ecce Tiber Ecce Campus martius ! 


OprosITE to the hill of Kinnoul, on the other fide of the 
Tay, is another hill about the ſame height, or higher, called 
Moncrief hill; the proſpe&t from which, Mr. Pennant ſays, is 
the glory of Scotland. It is nearly the ow as from the hill of 
n mn. | 


| Havino 3 every inftant of the morning in viewine 
* town, and ſurrounding country, and collecting what infor- 
mation we could from Mr. Young, who politely accompanied 
us in our excurfions, we dined with James PaTTon, Eſquire, 
where we met a very pleaſant and intelligent party. As we 
did not wiſh to loſe fo fine an evening, after tea we went to 
vilit the celebrated palace of Scone, which is about two miles 
diſtant from Perth. This place is intercſting, as being anciently 
the reſidence of the Scottiſh kings, the place of their corona- 
tion, and the ſcene of many ſplendid actions. Here formerly 
ſtood an abbey, which was founded by Alexander I. in the year 
1114, and dedicated by him to the Holy Trinity, and St. Mi- 
chael the Archangel. It is faid to have been originally a ſeat 
of the Culdees, and was afterwards filled with eanons of St. 
Auguſtine. At the reformation, a mob from Dundee and Perth, 
I tendered 
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Coronation 
Stone. 


co RONATION STORE. 


rendered furious by tlie preaching of Knox, and impelled by 
private reſentment, as well as the hope of plunder, deſtroyed 
both this ancient abbey and palace, which were very extenſive. 
The abbey wall, as appears from the foundations which have 
been dug up, incloſed at leaſt twelve acres of * 


Loxs before the e of this Oe Scone appears to 


| have been a place of note. Some writers call it the ancient 
capital of the Picts; but it was certainly the chief ſeat of the 


end of Scotland, as early as the time of Kenneth. 
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1 hs church of this abbey was. a the bumbtis 1 8 


which was ſaid to have firſt ſerved Jacob as his pillow, and was 
aſterwards tranſported into Spain, where it was uſed as a ſeat of 


juſtice by Gethalus, a cotemporary with Moſes. It afterwards 
found its way to Dunſtaffnage, as has been before mentioned, 


and continued there as the coronation chair, till the reign of 


Kenneth II. who removed it to Scone, and on it every Scottiſh 
king was crowned, till the year 1296, when Edward I. took it 
to England, and it continues one of the appendages. of royalty 


in Weſtminſter Abbey. According to an ancient propheſy, 


wherever this ſtone was, there would alſo be the ſeat of empire; 
this prophecy is expreſſed in the following diſtich, and is ſaid to 
have contributed to reconcile many bigots of the n nation 
to the union: b 
Nj fallat fatum, Scott quoCungue locatum, Ts 
Invement lapidem, regnare tenenter ibidem. ; 


' DESCRIPTION... OF LORD//STORMONT'S SEAT. 


Ir is not certain whether the preſent ; houſe, which is a ſeat 
of Lord Stormont's, ſtands on any part of the foundation of the 
former palace, though there are ſome reaſons for believing that 
it does. This houſe is pleaſantly ſituated, on an extenſive lawn, 
floping gently to the Tay, and ſurrounded by fine plantations. 
It is in that ſtyle. of building which prevailed about two cen 
turies ago, and which is more remarkable for its ſtrength than 
its elegance. It contains ſome large apartments, particularly a 
gallery on the eaſt fide, the length of which is a hundred. and 


ſixty feet, and the breadth only eighteen, ſo that it inſtantly ap- 


pears: very diſproportioned. The ceiling is arched, and covered 
with painting. On one fide is repreſented the hunting of a ſtag, 
in all its different ſtages; and on the. other, the diverſion. of 
hawking, and: hunting of the wild boar. James VI. appears in 
every ſcene, attended by the nobles of his court, many of the 
portraits of which were drawn from life. The ſpaces between 
the different fcenes are filled up with family arms, fruit, flowers, 
and other ornaments. Theſe paintings appear to have had con- 
fiderable merit, but are now much defaced. This gallery, and 
ſome other apartments, particularly the audience chamber, re- 
main in their original ſtate, but athers have been moderniſed. 
Among theſe laſt, is a very handſome dining-room, and a draw- 
ing-room. In the former is a ſuperb. chimney-piece, dn the 
upper part of which are the arms of Britain, and below, thoſe 
of the family of Stormont. In this room are portraits of the 
preſent king and queen, as large as life, and in ſome of the other 
rooms there are ſeveral good portraits. 
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Boot Hill, or 
Omnais Terra. 


Aiſle of the 
Church. 
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In an apartment on the weſt fide of the houſe, which is called 


the queen's room, is a bed of flowered crimſon velvet, which is 


ſaid to have been the work of the accompliſhed and unfortunate 
Mary, during her confinement in the caſtle of Lochleven. In 
a room off the north end of the gallery, is the canopy of ſtate 
uſed by the Earl of Mansfield, when ambaſſador to the court of 
Verſailles, which is now converted into a bed. 


ABovr ſeventy yards north of the houſe, is a ſmall eminence, 
commonly called Boot-hill ; and by ſeveral writers, onaws terra, 
or every man's land. The common tradition concerning this 
hill, is, that at the coronation of a king, every man who aſſiſted, 
brought ſo much earth in his boots, that each perſon could ſee 
the king crowned, ſtanding on his own land; and that, after the 
ceremony, they caſt the earth out of their boots upon this hill, 
on which account it obtained the name of omnis terra. It ſeems, 
however, more probable, that Boot-hill is a corruption of Moot- 
hill, or the hill of meeting. The highlanders till call it Tom- 
a-mhoid, which ſignifies the hill where juſtice is adminiſtered *. 


On this hill, Dav1y, the firſt viſcount of Stormont, built an 
elegant pariſh church, about the year 1624, which, a few years 
ſince, wanting conſiderable repairs, and being inſufficient to ac- 
commodate the pariſhioners, was taken down, excepting the aiſle, 
and a new church built in the village of Scone. 


Stat. Account of Scone. 


MONUMENT OF vlScoNT -STORMONT. 


O the north wall of this aiſle which remains, is a very fine 
marble monument, erected to the memory of the above men- 
tioned David, viſcount Stormont. It ſeems to have been in- 
tended for an altar- piece, and repreſents the inſide of a chapel 
or oratory. In the middle is a ſtatue of his lordſhip in armour, 
as large as life, kneeling on a cuſhion before an altar, on which 
is laid a book: he has the palms of his hands joined in the atti- 
tude of prayer. This ſtatue, particularly the face and hands, is 
very finely executed, every vein is expreſſed, and the figure 
ſeems to breathe. On each ſide is a man in armour, ſomewhat 
ſmaller than the life, but of admirable workmanſhip, the heads 


of which abſolutely appear as if alive. One is ſaid to repreſent | 


the Marquis of Tullibardine, and the other the Earl Mareſchall. 
Above theſe are ſeveral emblematical figures; towards the top, 
the arms of the family, and over all an angel. The out enſemble, 
as well as each particular part, is very fine. Above the head of 
the viſcount is the following inſcription : 


Tux right honorable S/. David Mvrray of Goſpertie kny. 
Sonne to S'. Androv Mvrray of Balvaird, his grands“ brother to 


y* Earle of Tvllibardine, his mother davghter to y* Earle of | 


Montrois, his gvidame of y* father, davghter to y* Lord Lindſay, 
his gvidame of the mother, davghter to y* Earle Merſchell, 
qvho for his good ſervice done to King James VI. qvhom he 


faithfully ſerved from his yovthe in many honor imployments 


(from a cvp-bearer, M' of his horſes, comptroller of his rents, 


capitane of his Ma“ garrd, one of his h“ honorable privie coun- 


ſel) was created Lord of Scone. He married Dame Elizabeth 
Betone, ane ancient Barrons davghter of Creicke. Died w'ovt 
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ive, and left his eſtat to nevoy of Balvaird, and to dame. Annas 
Myrray his neis, qvhome he married to ane brother of „ Earle 
of Tvllibardine from ꝗ he firſt deſcended. He helped his other 
friends who euioyes y* frvits of his labors ; his bvildings prvifs 
he was pollitiq. Good men knew he loved virtve, and malifactors 
y he maintined ivſtice. He fovnded y* hoſpitall, and bvilded y- 
chorche. His ſovle enioyes happines, & vnder y* tombe bvilded 
by himſelf lyeth his bodie, expecting y* ioyfvl reſyrrection. 


On the eaſt wall is a handſome monument of blue and white 
marble, erected to the memory of Lady Stormont, firſt wife of 
the Earl of Mansfield; on a pedeſtal in a marble niche, ſtands 
an urn of white marble, in which her heart is incloſed. On the 
pedeſtal is the following elegant inſcription : 
In hac Urna 
Amati quod ſupereſt cordis 
Deponi voluit conjux A. D. 1766. 


Mutuique amoris perpetuo memor 
nunc demum addit ſuum. A. D. 1796. 


and on a tablet under the urn, 


Sacrum 
Henricæ Fredericæ Stormont 
Filia Comitis de Bunau 
V xori Davidis vice com. de Stormont 
Mag. Brit. ad aulam Cæſaream 
legati. 
Florens ætate, ingenio forma 
omni laude inſignis | 
omni virtute predita 
ſibi filicem 
Amicis parentibus et miſerrimo conjugi 
Acerbiſſimam mortem obivit 
Die Martu XVI. A. D. MDCCLXVI. 
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Avevsr 7th. Early: m tlic. morning I went to the foot of Mineralogy 


he perpendicular rock of \Kinnevl, which was mentioned to me 5 Kinnou. 
as a great mineralogical curioſity, though I could get 10 parti- 
cular account of the nature of it, except that it contained a num- 
ber of beautiful pebbles. I therefore withed particularly to 
examine it; for this purpoſe, having croſſed the Tay by the 
bridge of Perth, inſtead of turning on the left, towards Scone, 
I took the road to the right, and walked along the banks of the 
Tay, which here forms a fine ifland. It was from an eminence 
oppoſite this iſland, that Mr. Watts drew the view of Perth here 
preſented, the baſe of Kinnoul hill is ſeen on the right, with Mr. 
Young's houſe among the wood at the top. It was alongthe baſe 
of this hill, cloſe to the edge of the water, where ſomething like 
a road may be difcerned in the view, that I went, and after walk. 
ing about two miles, came to the bottom of the perpendicular 
cliff. In my way along the fide of the hill, I obſerved feveral 
rude baſaltic pillars, and fome ſtrata, or currents of erumbling 
lava in Which a few thin veins of catcedony were diſcernible. 
The foot of the perpendicular rock ſtands upon a ſteep hill r 
inclined plane, which is covered with the debris, or Iooſe frag. 
ments of the rock, that are conſtantly falling off, particularly 
after froſts and heavy rains. The height of the ſummit of this 
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THz green part of this cock ee, kay . which ae. 
rent layers, or currents, are very evident. Some of it is very 
compact, but it is generally hmm of dal cells which beg 
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filled with air bubbles, and reſemble exactly the cells in the flag 
of an iron foundry, This lava is generally of a grey colour, hav- 
ing a lilac tinge, ſome of it was put into a ſmall crucible, and 
being placed in the fire of a blackſmith's forge, eaſily melted 
into a glaſs of a dark purple colour, inclining to black, which 
was ſo tenacious that it could be drawn into fine threads, and 
might undoubtedly be blown into bottles. Immenſe quantities 
of this lava are lying at the foot of the rock, which ſhow clearly 
the volcanic, or igneous origin of the hill. 


Ir is difficult to enumerate the different ſubſtances which are 
found in this lava, they are more numerous and various, as well 
as curious and beautiful, than I ever met with in any one place ; 
indeed, I ſuppoſe that ſo rich a field for the ſtudent of mineralogy 
could ſcarcely any where elſe be found. In about two hours I 
collected a much greater number of curious and beautiful ſpeci- 
mens than I was able to carry, though I filled my pockets, and 
a large pocket-handkerchief. I was under the neceſſity there- 
fore of requeſting the aſſiſtance of a perſon who was working at 
a little diſtance. I ſhall only attempt to enumerate ſome of the 
moſt curious ſpecimens which I found. 


AMONG the debris at the bottom of the hill, are frequently 
found very fine agates, of the ribbon, fortification, and other 
figures. This rock has long been famous for theſe, though the 
mineralogy of it has otherwiſe been little attended to. Several 
years ago a lapidary from Edinburgh viſited it, and collected all 
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the fine agates he could find ; fince that time, a.perſon in Perth 

makes a buſineſs of picking them up after every froſt or heavy 

fall of rain; on this account, though I found ſeveral, none were a 
remarkably fine. Sometimes they are found ſticking in a bed * 

of lava, and, with a ſmall pocket teleſcope I could perceive 

numbers of them, in the face of the rock, far above my reach; 

adhering in this manner. | 


I Found ſome of theſe pebbles hollow, the inſide being lined 
with rock cryſtals, and I have one or two ſpecimens in which 
calcareous cryſtals are incloſed in the middle of the agate; one 
incloſes a piece of lava, which is a very curious circumſtance. - 
Befides theſe, nodules and veins of fine calcedony are to be found, 
in ſome ſpecimens reſembling onyx, and in others approaching 
in appearance to carnelian. 


In ſome of the currents of lava I found veins of ſulphat of 
barytes; there are likewiſe maſſes of amorphous ſulphat of 
barytes, or cawk. The ſame mineral is alſo found in lenticular 0 
cryſtals, or what is called coxcomb ſpar. I found likewiſe ſome 
ſpecimens of tuberous zeolite, and I have one in which a piece 
of lava is nearly inveſted with this mineral. I met with a con- 


ſiderable quantity of chert, or petroſilex, and found a large piece 
of rock cryſlal, incruſted with calcedony, which is rough and 
opake on the outſide. This ſpecimen contains within it a great 
number of cryſtals, if they may be ſo called, but they have a 
great reſemblance to baſaltic pillars, being pentagonal, and each 
face touching the other. They ſeem to have been formed by 

the 
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the contraction of tho parts, like pieces of ſtarch, and are exactly 
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ſimilar to the pieces of unannealed glaſs called proofs, when 


broken by a piece of flint dropped into them. Rhomboidal 


calcareous ſpar is likewiſe met with, and greeniſh coloured 
ſteatite. | 


Tur the origin of this curious rock is igneous, cannot be 
doubted, from the greateſt part of it being lava, but how theſe 
beautiful agates, or other minerals, have been produced, is per- 
haps difficult to ſay. Moſt of them, however, appear to have 
been formed after the flowing of the lava, and I think it moſt 
probable that the nodules of agate have been produced by 
cryſtalization in the airholes of the lava, while it was in a fuſed 
ſtate, in which ſtate it would continue for a long time, at fuch 
a depth from the ſurface. . One ſpecimen which I have of a 
nodule of agate incloſing a piece of cellular lava in its center, 
exactly of the ſame kind with that which ſurrounds it, ſtrongly 
ſupports this idea. 271 

THis 


s Since this was written, I have ſeen the deſcription of this rock by Faujas de St. 
Fond, who examined it with great attention when at Perth. As no perſon whatever 
has paid ſo much attention to volcanic mineralogy, I truſt that my mineralogical reader 
will require no apology fram me for tranſcribing his deſcription of the various mine- 
rals which he met with. I wiſh to make my book as complete a guide as poſſible to 
touriſts of every deſcription. | 


Volcanic Mineralogy of Kinnoul. 

1. Black baſaltes, of a fine grain and homogenous texture, forming an extenſive 

current, adhering to a ſtream of black porphyric lava, with a baſis of trap, and fo 

diſpoſed as to Icave no doubt that the baſaltic lava in this ſtate derives its origin from 
9 


porphyric 
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Tais lava having flown externally, the formation of baſaltic 
pillars has been prevented, at leaſt thoſe pillars that are met 
with are very rude; though there is a conſiderable quantity of 


 whinſtone 


porphyric lava. The latter has preſerved its cryſtals of feld ſpar, which are ſmall, 
but well defined, whilſt the baſaltic lava has loſt its cryſtals, which are amalgamated 
and blended with the very baſis of the porphyry, either by a ſudden and violent, or by 
a long continued heat. On examining the baſaltic lava with a microſcope, ſmall 
cryſtals are ftill ſeen in ſome parts of it which are not entirely amalgamated with the 
lava; their courſe may be pretty well traced, even from their exterior appearance. 
Small ſplinters of porphyric lava, on being urged with a blow-pipe, afford an enamel 
of a beautiful black colour, and the — lava yields a vitreous matter, in every 
reſpect ſimilar. 
2. The ſame baſaltic lava, divided into priſms, very irregular, though well defined. 
Theſe priſms preſent nothing in the fracture but an homogeneous lava, without the 
leaft cryſtal of feld ſpar, 
3- Baſaltic lava of a delicate green colour, very hard, ſometimes ſonorous on being 
truck, diſpoſed in a large current. This greeniſh lava tranſverſely interſects a cur- 
rent of black compact lava. Its greeniſh colour is owing to a particular modification 
of iron. 
4. A quadrangular priſm, well defined, in excellent preſervation, and of an 
agreeable delicate green colour, I found it among the wreck of a conſiderable maſs 
of lava of the ſame colour, which had fallen from the top of the precipice. 
5. The ſame greeniſh baſaltic lava, in a tabular form-——none of the green co- 
loured lavas were magnetic. 
6. Compact porphyric lava, of a black ground, ſtudded with a number of cryſtals 
of white feld ſpar, which have not undergone any alteration. This lava is ſtrongly 
magnetic. 
7. A quadrangular priſm of blackiſh porphyric lava, magnetic, with a knob of 
flcſh-coloured agate on one of its faces. 
8. Porphyric lava, mouldering into gravel, and forming anti beds. I have 
no doubt that if this gravelly lava, which is not very hard, were reduced to powder 
by the aid of ſtamping mills, like thoſe uſed in Holland, for pounding the lavas, or 
taras in the environs of Andernach, it would afford a puzzolana, an excellent cement, 
of great, and indeed indiſpenſible uſe for building in water. 
9. Compact porphyric lava, with a ground of deep iron grey, inclining to violet, 
intermixed with particles of green ſteatites, ſome knobs of variegated agate, and a 
few globules of white calcareous ſpar, diſpoſed in a large current. 
| 10. Compact 
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HILL OF KINNOUL 


whinſtone on the other ſide of the rock, near Mr. Young's houſe 
where the lava has cooled more ſlowly. 


To the botaniſt, the hill of Kinnoul is not deſtitute of attrac- 
tions. I was ſtruck with the appearance of a great quantity 


10. Compact porphyric lava, magnetic, with knobs of white, and ſometimes fleſh- 
coloured calcareous ſpar, and globules of the fineſt green coloured ſteatites. 

11. Reddiſh coloured compact porphyric lava, forming a layer between two cur- 
rents of baſaltic lava, of a delicate green colour, adhering to them. 

12, Black porphyric lava, magnetic, interſected with belts of red porphyric lava, 
reſembling the red porphyry of the ancients. This ſpecimen, in which both the 
lavas are united, is very remarkable. 

13. A geode of agate, internally ſtudded with ſhining cryſtals of viclet- coloured 
quartz, in the form of hexagonal pyramids, incruſted with compact porphyric lava, 
of a dark brown colour, a little inclining to violet, with ſome knobs of white cal- 
careous ſpar, and ſeveral globules of agate and green ſteatites. 

14. A geode of bright red agate, having in its interior a brilliant cryſtalization of 
white quartz, of greateſt purity. This geode is found in black porphyric lava, 
which is magnetic. 

15. Eye - ſpotted agate of a delicate roſe colour, incruſted with dark brown por- 
phyric Java, intermixed with globules of green ſteatites. This ſpecimen is very 
agreeable to the eye. 

16. Red-ſtriped agate, incloſed in black porphyric lava, ſtrongly magnetic. 

17. Semi-tranſparent agate of the moſt vivid red, in a porphyric laya inclining to 
violet, with knobs of white calcareous ſpar, and globules of a delicate green-coloured 
ſteatites. 

18. A geode with a cruſt of calcedonious blueiſh occulated agate, internally ſtudded 
with cryſtals of ſparkling quartz. In the interior of the cryſtals, are ſeen pieces of 
black lava, taken up during the proceſs of cryſtalization ; which ſhows beyond a 
doubt, that the formation of the geodes was poſterior to that of the lava. 

19. A lump of white calcareous ſpar, ſparkling, diſpoſed in rhomboidal laminz, 
amidſt a flight envelope of ſteatites of a fine green colour, The whole is incruſted 
in a black compact lava, magnetic, and more nearly reſembling baſaltes than porphyry. 

20. A lump of green ſteatites, enveloped with a flight covering of white cal- 
careous ſpar, in a porphyric lava, of a brown colour, inclining to violet. This frag- 
ment is the reverſe of the preceding. 


St. Fond's Travels through England and Scotland. 
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' MINERAL SPRINGS: AT PITKEATHLY. 


of the Cynogloſſum officinale,' or great hounds tongue, among the 
debris of lava, at the bottom of the precipice, raiſing its mul- 
berry-coloured bloſſoms above the pieces of broken rock. This 
led me to examine the vegetable productions more narrowly, 
and on the fide and top of the hill I found the following plants, 
none of which are very common. Aſplenium Ceterach, or com- 
mon i pleen wort; Allium vineale, or crow garlic ; Veronica ſax- 
atilis, or rock ſpeedwell, and Potentilla argentea, or ſilver cinque- 
foil. 


Arrkx dining at Perth, we ſet out for Kinroſs, diſtant fifteen 
miles on the Edinburgh road. The firſt part of our road was 
extremely pleaſant; on our left we had the Tay, adorned with 


iſlands ; and a fine view of the rock of Kinnoul : before us were 
the hills af Stormont and Moncrief. At the diſtance of about 


three miles from Perth, we croſſed the Earne, a river which runs 
from a lake of the ſame name, and here falls into the Tay. At this 
place we left the road, and turned to the right, up the valley 
called Strath-Earne, to viſit the mineral ſprings at Pitkeathly, 
which are about a mile and a half diſtant from the bridge of 
Earne. M were informed at Perth that theſe ſprings were 
chalybeate, and, if I remember right, they are mentioned as ſuch 
in ſome late tours, but on examination they did not afford any 
appearance of that metal. 


Taz are five diſtinct ſprings, all of the ſame quality, but 


of different degrees of ſtrength. With a view of acquiring 
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Pitkeathly 
Wells. 


EXPERIMENTS, 


ſome knowledge of the contents of theſe waters, I made the fol- 
lowing experiments : 


1. Eight drops of tincture of galls being dropped into a wine- 
glaſs full of the water, produced no change in the colour 

or tranſparency. 

2. Acid of ſugar produced only a very flight cloud. 

3- Nitrat of filver produced a very denſe cloud, which inftantly 
fell to the bottom. 

4. Muriat of barytes cauſed a ſlight turbidneſs. 


Ir woutd appear from theſe experiments, that the water con- 
tains no iron, but little ſulphuric acid, and only a ſmall quantity 
of lime ; but its taſte, and the precipitation cauſed by nitrat 
of filver, indicate a conſiderable quantity of muriat of ſoda, 
or common falt. The water has no ſparkling appearance 
when poured ont of one glaſs into another, and no perceptible 
odour. 


Tuxsz were the only experiments which I could make on 
the ſpot, having only a few teſts with me ; but it was my in- 
tention to have procured a quantity of the water, and made a 
complete analyſis of it at Glaſgow. On looking, however, into 
the ſtatiſtical account of the pariſh of Dumbarny, in which 
theſe wells are ſituated, I found this had been done, in a manner 
apparently very accurate, by Mr. STopDparT, a chemiſt at 

Perth. 


een OF THE MINERAL WATERS. 


Perth. I was not diſpleaſed at being ſaved fo onion hs and 
ſhall take the liberty to copy his 2 Y 


A TaBLE, ſhewing the contents, in a wine gallon, of each of 


the mineral waters, belonging to the eſtates of NEE 
and Dumbarny : 


| NAMES of the WATERS, | Eat Well. Wen Well * ba nog & Pack g 

ee 
Atmoſpheric air - Fee | 4 4 $45 4 4 OE. 
Carbonic acid gas - -| g | 8 0.46 $44 D 
|Carbonat of lime ; 60-3. | 5F | 5 | grains, | 
ne, of line 51 5 | 3 n 
Muriat of ſodaa -| 100 | 92 82 57 44 D* 
|Muriat of lime - - 4 180 | 168 | 146 | 102 84 ar IP 
Specific gravity of a2 | | | fy 
gallon of each, more 216 | 198 1772 124 198 [rains 
than diſtilled water | | | { 


Tux chief mineralizers are therefore muriat of ſoda, and 
muriat of lime. 


Taz time when theſe mineral waters were diſcovered is not 
known. In the year 1772 ſome experiments were made on one 
of the ſprings by Dr. DoxALD Mono, which, with a letter 
from the late Dr. Woop of Perth, were publiſhed in the ſixty- 
ſecond volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
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- "PROPERTIES OF THR | WATERS. 


Inis water in its faline contents, bears a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to the purgative waters of Harrogate, and is, like thoſe 
waters, purgative when drank in a rather larger doſe. It has 
long been celebrated, and I believe deſervedly, in ſcrophulous 
and berpetic complaints; in the former it ſhould be uſed inter- 
nally as an alterative, rather than as a purgative, and ſhould 
therefore be drank in ſmall doſes ſeveral times a day. - In dif- 
ferent 'herpetic complaints, or thoſe which are commonly, 
though improperly termed ſcorbutic, it ſhould be taken in gene- 
ral as a purgative, either every morning, or every other morn- 
ing; and uſed as a warm bath three or four times a week. This 
ſhould be done in the evening, and the patient ought, during the 
night, to encourage a gentle perſpiration ; that circumſtance 
being of much conſequence in diſeaſes of the ſkin. There is 
one houſe which can accommodate about half a dozen perſons, 
near the wells, and there are ſeveral others in the neighbour- 
hood, where comfortable lodgings may be had. The ſituation is 


very pleaſant, and the air pure. 


HavinG examined theſe mineral waters, we returned by the 
ſame road to the bridge of Earne, and then purſued our route 
to Kinroſs. At the diſtance of about ſeven miles from Perth, 


we aſcended a hill, from which we had a delightful view of 
Strath Tay as far as Dundee; and of the fertile country of Strath 
Earne, through which that river meanders beautifully, till it 


reaches the Tay ; this vale is adorned with 'the ſeats of ſeveral 
noblemen and gentlemen. ' | 5 : 


WE 


TOWN OF KINROSS. 


Wa now left this rich and beautiful country, for one much 
more barren, which contained nothing intereſting. About a 
mile and a half, before we reached Kinroſs, we en e er 
5 conſiderable village called Milnathort. 
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Kinnoss “, the capital of the county of the ſame name, is a Kinroſs. 


ſmall town, ſituated very pleaſantly on a pretty extenſive plain, 
at the weſt end of Lochleven. The great road from Edin- 
burgh to Perth, by Queensferry, paſſes through it. This place 
uſed formerly to be famed for its cutlery manufacture; about 
forty yeara ago, this branch employed about thirty hands, but it 
has declined frnce that time, and is now little known. It has 
been ſucceeded by the linen and cotton manufactures. The 
principal manufacture is what is called Sileſia linens, but ſome 
branches of the muſlin trade have been introduced by manufac- 
turers in Glaſgow. There are two very good inns, one in the 
town, and the other about half a mile northward, on the Perth 
road, | 


Ar a ſhort diſtance from the town, is Kinroſs-houſe, which rinro@ 
was built by the celebrated architect, Sir WILLIAM Brvce, in 
the year 1685, for his own refidence. It is a very handſome 


building, containing ſome ſpacious rooms, and commands a de- 
lightful view of the lake, on the weſtern bank of which it . 
It is now the property of Mr. Graham. 

©# Kinroſs in the Celtic, ſignifies the head of the peninſula; and it is faid that the 


whole tract of country between the Tay and the Forth, had anciently the name of 
Roſs, or Peninſula,—-Stat, Account of Kinroſs, 


LOCHLEVEN 


Houſe, 6 
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" Lochleven. Locngzvan, which was the principal obje& of this journey, 


Loachleven 


is a yery fine piece of water; and though inferior in magnitude 
and grandeur to Lochloniond, and many other lakes we had ſcen 
in our tour, it is by no meaus deſtitute of eauties of the more 
ſoft and gentie kind. It is about four miles in length from the 
weſt to the caſt end, and nearly of the ue tron} its circum- 
ene ? | 


"A, r 


IK * Co 


Tris lake bb 8 ll antiod the inns, bn the 
eaſt, Benarty on the ſouth, and by the plain of Kinroſs on the 
north and weſt. Four iſlands are diſperſed in this expanſe of 
water, on one of which is the ruins of a caſtle formerly belong- 
ing to the Douglaſles of Lochleven, and which is generally called 


the caſtle of Lochleven. This ifland- is about two acres in ex- 


tent, and the caſtle ſtands near the middle of it, encompaſſed by 
a rampart of ſtone. This caſtle, with the adjacent country, 
forms a beautifully pictureſque ſcene. When viewed from near 
the burial ground, beyond the houſe of Kinroſs, the iſland, with 
its ruined towers and trees, ſeems floating in the lake; between 
it and the ſhore arc two ſmall iflands called Paddock bower and 
Reed bower ; the back We 18 formed * * th 
into the lake. 


Tuos x who are fortunate enough to view this ſcene under 
the ſame circumſtances that we did, will confeſs that it is one of 
the moſt tranquil, ſimple, and beautiful views that can be ima- 
gined. The day had been uncommonly warm, which made us 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CASTLE. 


enjoy the ſweet compoſure of the cool evening. Inftead of the 
ſtrong light of noon, a foft mellow hue overſpread the whole 
ſcene, and gave it a charm fo irreſiſtible, that we both of us in- 
voluntarily exclaimed we had never been ſo much pleated with 
a view. Mr. Gilpin faw it under fimilar circumſtances, and 


ſeemed equally enraptured with it. 


A GREAT number of cranes, or herons, were ſeen on the iſland, 
and the ruins of the caſtle appeared almoſt covered with them, 
when we viewed it through a teleſcope. 


Tuis caſtle is ſaid to have been the ancient ſeat of Congal, 
ſon of Dongart, king of the Picts, who built it. It was granted 
by Robert III. to Douglas, laird of Lochleven. It was formerly 
a very ſtrong place, and could accommodate a numerous garrifon. 
The contraſt between its ancient ſplendour, and its preſent ſtate, 
is beautifully painted by a bard, who drew his firſt breath, and 
ſpent the greateſt part of his ſhort life, on the banks of Loch- 
leven “. | 


No 


Michael Bruce, the perſon alluded to, was born at Kinneſwood near Lochleven, - 


March 27, 1746. He was deſcended from a family in no reſpect illuſtrious, though 
bearing a name renowned in Scottiſh hiſtory. His father was a weaver, reputable 
for his piety, induſtry, and integrity ; and his mother was diſtinguiſhed chiefly by her 
exemplary prudence and frugality, and the innocence and ſimplicity of her manners. 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile ' 
Theſe ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 


They had eight chilren, of whom Michael was the fifth. The firſt years of his life 
were by no means paſſed without diſtinction; he very early gave proofs of a ſuperior 
genius, 
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Acc UNT OF MICHAEL BRUCE. 


No more its arches echo to the noiſe | 
of joy and feſtive mirth. No more the glance 
of blazing taper thro' its windows beams, 

and quivers on the undulating wave: 

but naked ſtand the melancholy walls, 

laſh'd by the wint'ry tempeſts, cold and bleak, 
that whiſtle mournful thro” the empty halls, 
and piecemeal crumble down the tow'rs to duſt. 


genius, which his parenrs endeavoured to encourage and improve by education, as 
much as was in their power, He was deſigned for the church, and went through a 
regular courſe of ſtudies in the univerſity of Edinburgh, but not ſucceeding, probably 
for want of patronage, he for ſome years taught a ſmall ſchool at Gairney bridge, 
the foot of Lochleven; the delightful ſcenery inſpired his muſe, and he produced 
ſeveral beautiful poems. His conſtitution was always delicate, and he was ſoon at- 
tacked by conſumptive ſymptoms, which afflicted him for a long time, and carried him 
off in the twenty-firſt year of his age. His principal poems are Lochleven, Daph- 
nis, and the Mouſiad ; beſides theſe he left a number of elegies, odes, and paſtorals, 
which were publiſhed after his death, by ſubſcription, for the benefit of his mother. 
In the thirty- ſixth number of the Mirror, is an effay on the ſubje of Bruce's poems, 
written, I believe, by Lord Craig. Nothing, he obſerves, has more the power of 
awakening benevolence, than the conſideration of genius thus depreſſed by ſituation, 
ſuffered to pine in obſcurity, and ſometimes, as in the caſe of this unfortunate young. 
man, to periſh, it may be, for want of thoſe comforts and conveniencies which might 
have foltered a delicacy of frame or of mind, ill calculated to bear the hardſhips 
which poverty lays on both, For my part (continues he) I never paſs the place, 
{a little hamlet ſkirted with a circle of old aſh trees, about three miles on this fide 

Kinroſs) where Michael Bruce reſided; I never look on his dwelling, —a ſmall 
thatched houſe, diſtinguiſhed from the cottages of the other inhabitants, only by a 
ſaſhed window at the end inſtead of a lattice, fringed with a honeyſuckle plant which 
the poor youth had trained around it I never find myſelf in that ſpot, but I ſtop my 
horſe involuntarily; and looking on the window, which the honeyſuckle has now 
almoſt covered, in the dream of the moment I picture out a figure for the gentle 
tenant of the manſion; I wiſh, and my heart ſwells while I do fo, that he were alive, 


and that I were a great man to have the luxury of viſiting him there, and bidding him 
be happy. 


Perhaps 


"MEMORABLE SIE OE. 
Perhaps in ſome lone, dreary, deſart tower, 
that time has ſpared, forth from the window looks, 
| balf hid in graſs, the ſolitary fox ; + 
while from above, the owl, muſician dire ! 
ſcreams hideous, harſh, and grating to the ear. 
Equal in age, and ſharers of its fate, 
a row. of moſs-grown trees around it ſtand ; 


ſcarce here and there upon their blaſted tops, 
a ſhrivelled leaf diſtinguiſhes the year. 


In the year 1335, this caſtle ſuſtained a memorable ſiege, by 
Sir John Stirling, one of the partizans, and a principal officer 
of Edward Baliol, who, under the protection of Edward III. of 
England, conteſted the crown of Scotland with David II, After 
the aſſailants had ſeveral times attempted to take it by ſtorm, 
and being as often repulſed, they adopted the plan of damming 
up the river that flows out of the lake, expecting thus to raiſe 
the water in it ſo high, as to drive the beſieged from the fortreſs. 
The water continued to riſe daily, and they thought themſelves 
certain of ſucceeding ; when a great feaſt in honour of St. Mar- 
garet being about to be celebrated at Dumfermling, the Engliſh 
General, and moſt of the troops, left the camp to aſſiſt at the 
feſtival, The beſieged ſeized the favourable opportunity, col- 
lected all the boats they could find, and broke down the dam; 
on which the water ruſhed out with ſuch impetuoſity, as to over- 
whelm the camp of the beſiegers, and throw them into the utmoſt 
confuſion. The beſieged returned to the caſtle in triumph, and 
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Memorable 
diege. 


CAPTIVITY OF MART, 


vere no more diſturbed.. At the end of the lake; where it emp-- 
ties itſelf into the Leven, are ſtill to: be diſtinguiſhed ſome: 
remains of this dam or mound. 


Tux circumſtance, however, that renders this caſtle particu-- 
larly conſpicuous in Scottiſh hiſtory, is the confinement here of 
the accompliſhed but unfortunate Mary. After ſhe was taken: 
priſoner at Pinkie, in the year 1.567, the confederate lords con- 
veyed her privately from Holyrood-houſe by ni ght,.and ſhut. her- 
up in this caſtle, under the care of the mother of Murray, after- 

wards regent, who had been married to Douglas of Lochleven.. 


TH1s woman, whoſe manners were as rude, as her conduct 
had been irregular, bore an implacable ill will to Mary, alledg- 
ing that her own ſon was the true. and legitimate heir to the. 
crown. Under ſuch a guardian the confederates knew ſhe would: 


be watched with care. 


Hers the ſuffered all the miſeries of a rigorous captivity, which: 
ſhe endeavoured to mitigate as well as ſhe could, by practiſing 
thoſe accompliſhments ſhe had. learned in happier days, and: 
which now afforded her a conſtant ſource of conſolation :. here 
it is ſuppoſed ſhe compoſed and ſung to the lute, ſome of thoſe 
effuſions of lyric poetry, which have been attributed to ber. | 


Nor content with depriving her of her liberty, they forced 
her, by threats and . to ſign an inſtrument, acknow- 
ledging 


QUEEN OF SCOTSs./! 


| ledging her reſignation of this crown, and appointing Murray, a 

perſon ſhe hated, as regent. When ſhe fubſcribed this deed, ſhe 
was bathed in tears; and while the gave away, as it were with 
her own hands, the ſceptre ſhe had fwayed fo long, ſhe felt a 
pang of grief and indignation, perhaps one of the ſeveteſt that 
can touch the human heart *. | | 


In this ſecluded fortreſs the languiſhed for months, and ſeem» 
ed almoſt forgotten, till the haughty conduct of the regent 
eſtranged from him many of the confederates, and the length and 
rigour of her impriſorrment had moved many to compaſſion ;; ſo 
that her few friends who had been diſperſed, began again to 
gather and unite, and were daily increaſing, when the recovered 
her liberty in a manner no leſs ſurprizing to them, am une; 
3 fa her enemies. 


SEVERAL ente had been made to . her, which he 
vigilance of her keepers had rendered abortive ; but neither the 
walls nor bolts of the fortreſs were barriers againſt love. Mary 
had thoſe bewitching charms which always raiſed her friends. 
Theſe charms ' the employed to captivate the heart of George 
Douglas, her keeper's brother, a youth of eightcen, She treat- 
ed him with the moſt flattering diſtinction, and even allowed 
him to entertain the moſt ambitious hopes. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, was it poſſible for a youth like him to reſiſt ſuch a temp- 
tation? He yielded, and drew others into the oo On Sunday, 


* Roberton, Book v. and Keith, 423. 
T2 | the 


St. Serf's 
Ide. 


the 2d of May, 1568, while his brother ſat at ſupper, and the 


ISLAND OF sr. SERF. 


reſt of the family were retired to their devotions, one of his ac- 
complices found means to ſteal the keys out of his brother's 
chamber, and opening the gates, the queen and a female attend- 
ant, under the protection of her lover, reached a boat prepared 


for the purpoſe, and threw the keys into the lake, having pre- 


viouſly locked the doors. An alarm was ſoon given: confuſion 
ran through the caſtle ; haſty lights were ſeen paſſing and repaſ- 
ſing at every window, and traverſing the iſland in all directions; 
but no boat could be found. The boat in which the queen was, 
ſoon reached the ſhore, where the was received with the utmoſt 
joy by Lord Seaton, Sir James. Hamilton, and a few attendants. 
She inſtantly mounted on horſeback, and rode full ſpeed towards 
Niddrie, the ſeat of Lord Seaton, in Weſt Lothian ;. bere ſhe 
arrived without interruption, and, after reſting for three days, ſet. 
out for Hamilton, which place ſhe reached early the next morn-. 
ing ; an aſtoniſhing exertion, when the delicacy of her frame, not: 
accuſtomed to ſuch violent exerciſe, is conſidered *. 


Tut largeſt iſland in Lochleven is called St. Serf's iſle, which 
is ſituated about two miles ſouth-eaſt from that on which ſtand. 


the ruins of the-caſtle ; it contains forty-eight acres of good paſ- 


ture, and on it was formerly ſituated the ancient priory of Loch- 
leven, dedicated to St. Serf, or Servanus. This priory. is faid to 
have been founded by Brudo, laſt king oi the Pitts, who made. 
a. grant of the iſland to St. Serf and the Culdees f. 


* Keith, Robertſon, 'Gilpin, &c. + Pennant's Tour. 
- LoCHLEVEN: 


THE RIVER DOV AN. 


Locnlzvxx abounds with fiſh; among which are pike, perch, 
ecls, char, and very. fine trout, the fleſh. of which is red, and of 
peculiar delicacy. The fiſhery is rented. by the two inns at Kin- 


Aug. 8. EarLy in the morning we went to take another 
view. of the charming ſceuery of Lochleven, and after breakfaſt 
ſet off for Stirling. 


AT the diſtance. of about fix miles from. Kinroſs we left the 
road, in order to ſee ſome. waterfalls on the river Dovan®. 


The firſt. we viſited, was what is not improperly called the Cal-- 
dron Linn, about eight miles diſtant from Kinroſs. 


HRE the Dovan, which we: ſaw murmuring along its pebbly 
bed, ſuddenly enters a. deep linn, or gully, and there, finding 
itſelf couſined, by. its continual efforts againſt the fides, has 
worked out a cavity reſembling; a large caldron, in which the 
water has ſo. much the appearance of boiling, that it is difficult to 
diveſt one's ſelf of the idea that it is really in a ſtate of violent 
ebullition.. From this caldron, through a hole below. the ſurface, 
the water ſlowly finds its way under the rock into another cir-- 


cular cavity, in-which it is carried-round-and round, though with 


much. leſs violent agitation. This ſecond caldron is always co- 
vered with a foam or. froth. - From this boiler the water runs, in 
* Dovan is deri ved from Debh-an, feoelling or raging water, a name very pro- 


perly applied to this river, becauſe it frequently and ſuddeniy ſwells to a very great 
height. Stat. Account. 


the: 


R CURTOUS CASCADE. 


the ſame manner, by an opening in the rock beneath its ſurface, 
into another, which is larger than either of them, the diameter 
of it being twenty-two feet. The water in this cavity is not 
agitated as in the others, but is calm and placid. From this 
cavern the water ruſhes perpendicularly over the rock, into a 
deep and romantic glen, forming a fine caſcade, particularly 
when viewed from the bottom of the glen, to which there is 
acceſs by a zig-zag path. 


Tuts caſcade is forty-four feet in height, and the rocks which 
compoſe the linn are about twice as high, ſo that it appears as if 
the water had worn its way from the'top to its preſent fituation, 
which moſt probably has been the caſe. It falls in one un- 
broken ſheet, without touching the rock, and the whiteneſs of 
the daſhing water is finely oppoſed to the almoſt black colour of 
the rocks, which are formed of coarſe grained baſaltes. While 
we were contemplating this beautiful ſceue, the ſan happened to 
ſhine upon it, and the ſpray which arifes from it to a conſider- 
able height, by refracting the rays of light, exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a luminous vapour, in pg the different een 
e be eng VENETEE ab 64 8 


Ara years ago, the rellowing curious circumſtance happened 
here. A pack of hounds were eagerly purſuing a fox: the ani- 
mal led them along the banks of the Dovan, till he came to the 
boiling caldron; there he croſſed, but the dogs, in attempting to 
follow him, and not being probably ſo well acquainted with the 

2: 6 path, 
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RUMBLING BRIDGE 143 


path, fell one after another into the caldron, and were daſhed to 
pieces againſt the ſides. This fact contributed not a little to 
confirm: the reputation of d for n. and 4b, in 
the mia $6 — | 7:3. 
e Us I; . 1 a wah _ 
Lune pe caldron Enn, we bes about a mile, or ra⸗ 5 
ther mote, üp the banks of the Dovan, and came to-another” 
nn, or ravine, over which an aroh is chrown. The che em 
euch ſide approach ſo near, that an arch of twenty-two feet ſpans... 


een. the depth from the bridge to the water is no- 


. les than eighty-ſix feet; and the want of a parapet prevents eve £ 

as ſteadieſt head from looking down this frightful chaſm without S 

+ logs of tert6r;"1 The water both aboyeand-below-the bridgey 1 
75 raſhing from rock to rock, and forming a number of ure kale, 2 4 74 

_ "produces-a conftant rumbling” kind of noiſe, 'which-is much in- | 4 

tale when the water is ſwoln by rains: * this account 5. 


common oy calf dete Wan mn te 20,10 eee 

L n os 4 2:27 8 i Was, 
- Wypp' this prides is viewed from the river belb y, it ic Wey 
fobline object. The fides of tho chaſm are formedby bolditre=* - 
gular rocks, conſiſting of a kind of puddingſtone, which are in ; . it's 
many places ſinely covered with bruſhwood : above the bridge" F 
the water is feen running along, in ſome places concealed from x 

the eye bythe” jutting rocks and foliage, and in others: appear! * 
ing 3 en thn FRY forma a very romantic Bebe 52 
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£44 VILLAGE*OF DOLLAR. 


Devil's Mil, 7 ABouT 200 yards above the rombling bridge, we came to ano- 
ther fall, though but a ſmall one, with a kind of caldron, in 
which the water has the, appearance of boiling. In this cavity, 
the water is continually toſſed round with great violence, con- 
ſtantly daſhing againſt the ſides of the rock; this produces a 
noiſe ſomewhat ſimilar to that made by a mill, and on this ac- 
count it is called by the common people the Devil's Mill, be- 
cauſe it pays no es to . but works every day alike. 


From the e bridge, n kind of wind path, not 
eaſy to diſcern, we came into the road from Kinroſs to Stirling. 
We by no means took the right road to ſee theſe eurioſities, being 
milled by ſome very unintelligent perſons. The beſt way is to keep 
the high road from Kinroſs to the bridge over the Dovan, then to 
turn'to the left, and having rode about half a mile along a path at 
a little diſtance from the river, the traveller will be very near the 
: rumbling bridge, to which he will be directed by ſome of the 

| Herds or peaſants who may be within fight. He ſhould then 

proceed down the banks of the river to the caldron linn on foot, 

the horſes having been ſent forward to a cottage adjoining a 

ſchool-houſe on the road. ob 
; +, " 

Denar, Ara riding about five wi es a very indifferent road, 
we came to Dollar, a ſmall village, with a wretched inn, where 

we dined. This place is equally diſtant from Stirling, Kinroſs, 
and Dumfermline, being twelve miles from each, conſequently 


well 


RUINS OF * CAMPBELL 


well ſituated for an inn, at is a pi that — is not a houſe 
which would afforgy lerable accommodation to travellers. 


fine view of the ruins of Caſtle Campbell, ſituated on 
wound, which ſeems to have been partly 
by che haod of nature, and partly ſiniſhed by art. On 
is a ravine, or glen, down which run ſtreams that 
nitz immediately below / the. caſtle, and form a conſiderable 


pendieular'on the fide next Dollar, and was formerly disjoined » 
fung rounding bills-by a ditch, ſhelving down to the bot- 
tom of. the glen on each ſide, which rendered the caſtle inacceſ- 
ſble, Excep#by means of a drawbridge; ſo that it was formerly 
place. of very great ſtrength. Though the caſtle ſtands upon 
an eminence, it is ſurrgundetl on all-ſides by higher hills, many of 
hieb are wooded 3 which gives to. the whole 
ſony * a re bott. 


$* "5 . 9 R 


building eee, u was formerly called the Caſtle of 
G a name very expreſſive of its ſituation ; it is bounded by 


the glengof bare, and wathed by the burns of ſorrow, for ſo the 


Celtic names of the glens and brooks are {aid to ſignify; but 
about the year 1493, when it probably firſt came into the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the noble family of Argyle,” whoſe property it ſtill is, it 
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The mound on which the caſtle ſtands is nearly per- 


i 3 not ba IJ or 1 by poi this vibecdble pile of 


Ochil Hilla. 


Cryſlallized 
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was called Caſtle Campbell, by which name it has ever ſuee 
been known. | ; 


Tus caſtle, with the whole territory belonging to the family 
of Argyle, ſuffered by the calamities of civil war in 1645 ; for 
the Marquis of Montroſe, the enemy and rival of the houſe of 
Argyle, carried fire and ſword through the whole eſtate, Dur- 
ing this commotion, the caſtle was deſtroyed, and its magnifi- 
cent ruins only remain, a ſad monument of the horrors of the 
times. Not only the caſtle, but the whole of the pariſhes-both- 
of Dollar and Muckart were burned: (the inhabitants being vaſ- 
ſals of the family of Argyle) excepting one houſe, which the fol- 
lowers of Montroſe ſuppoſed to belong to the abbey of Dum- 
fermline. 


From Dollar to Stirling we found the road very good and 
pleaſant, being carried all the way along the baſe of the Ochil 
hills, a range of high mountains that begin in the pariſh of 
Dumblane, eaſt of Sherrifmuir, and ſtretch for many miles in 
an caſtern direction into Fife, They are of a beautiful green, 
and afford excellent paſturage for ſheep.. They abound: in mi- 
nerals, and in ſeveral places have the appearance of an igneous. 
origin: in many places quantities of fragments of lava have 
tumbled down their ſides, among which, in the courſe of a very 
few minutes, I found ſeveral beautiful agate pebbles, containing 
rock cryſtals, Some were entirely filled with theſe cryſtals ; 
others 


* 
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-* others were hollow, and lined with them i in a HA Att 


manner, many of them being of a fine violet or hyacinthine 
colour. | 


Tas hills contain likewiſe various metals, and ſeem to be Metal 
rich in ſilver, but ſufficient attention has not been paid to their 
mineralogy. I regretted much that my time would not allow 
me to examine them more particularly. In thoſe parts of the 
hills lying in the pariſhes of Logie, Tillicoultry, Dollar, and 
Alva, veins of copper and lead have been wrought at different © 
periods, to z confiderable extent. I have ſome ſpecimens of 
copper ore from this neighbourhood, which ſeem very rich j the 
gangue is ſulphat of barytes, or cawk. Some time between the Silver. 
years 1710 and 1715, Sir John Erſkine of Alva, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome miners from Leadhills, diſcovered a very rich vein 
of filver. It made its appearance in ſmall threads, which being 
followed, led to a very large maſs of ore; ſome of it was fo rich, 
that twelve ounces of filver were obtained from fourteen ounces 
of the ore. A fum not greater than forty or fifty pounds had 
been expended when this valuable diſcovery was made. During 
the ſpace of thirteen or fourteen weeks, ore was produced to the 
value of FL. 4,000 per week, and it has been faid that Sir John 
Erſkine drew from FL. 49,000 to *: 50,000, beſides much ore 
which was ſuppoſed to have been purloined by the workmen. 
When this maſs was exhauſted, the ſilver ore began to appear m 

| ſenalter quantities, and ſymptoms of lead: and other metals were 
U 2 | diſcovered, 
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dlſcovered, om which all farther ſearch was given up *. I think 
it highly. probable, however, that great quantities of this metal 
may exiſt in theſe hills. Cobalt has likewiſe been found in dif- 
ferent parts, and particularly among the ſilver ore, in "oy re- 
ſpect equal to that brought from e 


THERE have been various opiaians-refetiing the- etymology. 
of Ochil; ſome have thought that Ochills is a corruption of 
Oak- hills, there being; conſiderable quantities of oak in this diſ- 
trift ; the common people do not however call theſe hills Oehills, 
but Aichil-hilk,, which is probably from the Celtic, meaning the 
wood hills, a coll. in Gaelic fignifying'the wood. The whole ex- 
tent of theſe hills preſents a pleaſing picture of 1 and 
paſtoral Ii Sently ſwelling hills, verdant to their ſurmmnits, 
covered Wii flotks-of ſhee p, or herds of cattle 3: rivulets ſtealing 
through their defiles,. or falling in- hoarſe mor mufs from cliff 
to cliff with hamlets and villages, ſometinnes (kirted, and ſome- 
eee ih goods. «fy "of = 

17 . 3 1 Ye N 
Wr had aview. of Stirling long before we arrived . it 
| preſented Eftriking * to e n the view 
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"© 2 dee remains: of this ore in his polls 
| Koo, exo a pair of communion cups to be made, e cucch of Alva, 

+ | > whichinengraved che following inſertion: 

Sacra, in Eceleſia de Anne 4. D. 28 ex argento indigena, 
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$TIRLING. 


 AvovsrT 9. As we arrived too late on the preceding evening 
w make any excurſion, we determined to devote this day to ſee 
whatever was remarkable. about. Stirling. After breakfaſt we 


viſited the caſtle, to which place we were. politely accompanied 
by the Rev. Mr. Innes, chaplain to the garriſon. This fortreſs is, 
like that at Edinburgh, ſituated on the weſt end of a rock, which 


riſes out of the plain, on the eaſt fide by a gentle elevation, ter- 


minating abruptly at the weſt. This rock is baſaltic, being 
compoſed of pillars withr five. or fix ſides, though they cannot be 
compared with thoſe of. Staffa, in point of regularity ; the joints 


are however in ſeveral places very evident. There are two or 
three baſaltic rocks in the valley, within view: of the caſtle, and 


there appears, as has been before obſerved; a chain of ſuch ab- 
rupt elevations, all the. way from the eaſtern, ocean, on one of 
which the caſtle. of Edinburgh ſtands, to that on the weſt, on 
which the fortreſs. of Dumbarton is ſituated. Theſe are com- 


monly called the Lennox hills, and all riſe by a gradual elevation 
on the caſt, are nearly perpendicular on the weſt, and in moſt 
of them baſaltic columns are more. or leſs diſcernible; Near 
Fintry, conſiderably to the wet, is a rock in this chain called 


Dun, in which is a very ſuperb range of baſaltic columns. This 
range conſiſts of ſeventy pillars. in front, fifty feet in length; 


ſome of them are apparently without joints from top to bottom, 


while others contain ſeveral joints, and are eaſily ſeparable into 
looſe blocks. Some of theſe pillars are quadrangular, others 
hexagonal and pentagonal. On the eaft fide of this range, the 


columns ſtand ſeparated. from one another, by an interſtice of 


three 
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three or four inches. On the weft fide the baſaltes does not 
aſſume a regular form, but ends gradually in a maſs of cellular 
or honeycomb lava. In the pariſh of Strathblane, in the fame 
"range, are likewiſe to be found ſimilar pillars, particularly one 
range, about 200 yards in length, where the pillars are from 
two to three feet in diameter, and thirty i in length. But to re- 
turu to Stirling, 


Tus caſtle has once been a place of oonſiderable ſtrength, but 
ſuch have been the improvements made in the art of war, that 
it could now ſearcely hold out a few hours. About thirty-ſix 
guns are mounted on the ramparts. 


Ir was the favourite reſidence of the Scottiſh monarchs, and {till 
exhibits very noble remains of royal magnificetice. The palace is 
now converted into barracks ; its infide is totally without any 
form or regularity, but externally it is very richly and curiouſly 
ornamented with groteſque figures, upon ſingular pillars ot 
pedeſtals, each of which is ſupported on the back of a figure 
lying on its breaſt, which appears a very painful poſition, eſpecially 
when encumbered with fuch a load, and ſome of the figures 
ſeem to with to be freed from it, if we may judge > hr the con- 
tortions of the muſcles of their faces. 


James III. was very fond of this palace, and made it the 
chief place of his reſidence. He built a large hall for the 
aſſembly of his nobles, and parliament, which is ſtill called the 
parliament 
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parliament houſe; this hall is 120 feet long, had a fine gallery, Parliament 
and was, otherwiſe properly ornamented. It is now however, 
ftripped to the bare walls, and converted into a riding-ſchool.. 


_ Apjo1 NING the parliament houſe, is the chapel royal, which —_ 
was erated by.nawe Alwandes Nh. it batons hated. 
property, and was accounted the richeſt collegiate church in the 
kingdom. This chapel has undergone a ſimilar reverſe of for- 
tune with the parliament houſe, being now converted into a ſtore- 


room and armoury. 


Tx1s fortreſs was the place of nativity of James IT. and in it 
he perpetrated. that atrocious deed which ſtains his character and. 
reign, the murder of his kinſman, William Earl of Douglas, 
whom he ſtabbed with his own hand“. The room where this 
deed was committed, ſtill goes by the name of Douglaſs's cham- 
ber. James V. was crowned. here, and the unfortunate Mary 
likewiſe underwent the ſame ceremony at this place, on the 4th. 
of September 1543, in preſence of the three eſtates of parlia- 
ment, with great pomp. and. ſolemnity, From the time -ſhe 
aſſumed: the reins of government, till her captivity, this place is 
mentioned in almoſt every page of her hiſtory, either as the 
place of her retirement from the inſults of · her ſubjects, or from 
its being the place of confinement of her friends. Almoſt the 
whole of the minority of James VI. under his tutor, the cele- 
brated Buchannan, was ſpent here. 
 ©® If we may credit Buchannan, Douglas well deſerved to ſuffer for his inſolence 

Swe her ought to have been in a different and more ignominious manner. - 
A $8TRONG 
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Place of the 


STIRLING CASTLE. 


A $TRONG · battery was erected during the regency of Mary 
of Lorraine, about the year 1559, called the French battery. 
In the reign of queen Ax vx, the caſtle was repaired, enlarged, 


and a flanking battery, called queen Anne's battery, with a bomb 


proof, was erected on the ſouth fide; fince this time, no altera- 
tions or repairs of any conſequence have been made. 


Tux caſtle is commanded by a governor, deputy-governor, 


major, two lieutenants, and an enſign, and garriſoned by one 


hundred men. 


Uyon the rock, and near the caſtle, is a flat piece of ground 
encloſed, which was the place of the tournaments; on one ſide 
is a rock, where the ladies uſed to fit and obſerve the valour of 
the combatants ; it is ſtil called the ladies rock. 


As this caſtle was for many ages a principal fortreſs, we might 
expect to find that the ſurrounding country has often been the 
ſcene of bloody contention. Twelve fields of battle are pointed 
out from its walls, and of the four great actions fought by the 
two firſt Edwards, three were in its vicinity. | 


From the caſtle hill is a view inconceivably rich and beautiful, 
undoubtedly the fineſt in Scotland, and perhaps ſcarcely exceeded 
in any other country. It cannot indeed be called pictureſque, 
being a bird's eye view, but is extremely rich and ſtriking. 


On 
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On the caſt is an extenſive plain, near eighty miles in length 

and about eighteen in breadth, rich in corn, and adorned with 

wood. In this view is comprehended Alloa, Clackmannan, 
Falkirk, the Firth of Forth, and the whole country as far as 
Edinburgh. Through this valley the Forth winds in a manner 
ſcarcely to be deſcribed: it ſeems as if unwilling to leave the 
delightful country through which it runs, and as if wiſhing to 
prolong the time of its ſtay, by lengthening its courſe. Its me- 

anders are ſo frequent and fo large, as to form a great number 

of beautiful peninſulas, on one of which, juſt under the caſtle, 

ſtands the tower of the Abbey of Cambuſkenneth, the only Abbey of 
remnant of the once magnificent pile, which was founded by = 
David I. in 1147, and was one of the richeſt religious houſes in 
Scotland. In the year 1559, the greateſt part of this beautiful 


pile of building was deſtroyed by the reformers. Some idea of Windings of 
For 


the windings of the Forth may be formed, when it is mentioned, 
that though the diſtance between Stirling and Alloa is only ſix 
miles by land, it is twenty by water. The Forth is navigable by 


veſſels of ſeventy or eighty tons as far as Stirling; but, as Mr. 
Gilpin obſerves, if they were to truſt to their ſails alone, through 
the whole of this ſinuous navigation, they muſt wait for the 
benefit of every wind round the compaſs two or three times 
over. 


Tu view on the north is bounded by the Ochil hills; and 
on the weſt is the rich vale of Monteath, bounded by rugged 
mountains, among which the ſummit of Benlomond is very con- 

ſpicuous. 
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On viewing the rich plain on the eaſt, which is called the: 
Carſe of Stirling, every perſon muſt be ſtruck with the idea that 
it has been formerly under water, and conftituted a part of the 
eſtuary or Firth of Forth, but the river has gradually embanked 
itſelf, by the mud and ſand which it has brought down from the 
mountains, and now meanders through the rich valley, contem- 
plating its own workmanſhip. In proof of this it may be ob- 
ſerved, that ſome years ago a complete boat was found near 
Falkirk, five fathoms deep in the clay, and anchors have been: 
dug up in the ground between Stirling and Alloa.. Oyſter ſhells: 


are likewiſe found in beds ſeveral feet below the ſurface of the 
earth, to the weſt of Stirling. 


On returning from the caſfle to the town, we paſſed the pa- 
lace of the Earl of Argyle, or as it is generally called, Argyle's 
Lodging, on the left: this houſe is now converted into a board- 
ing ſchool. A little farther, on the oppoſite fide of the ſtreet, 
is the houſe of the Earl of Marr, which was begun in the year 
1570, while Marr was regent of Scotland, but was never 
finiſhed ; it is ſaid to have been built from the ruins of the abbey. 
of Cambuſkenneth. The outſide is ornamented with the fame. 
kind of figures as the royal palace in the caſtle. 


Ix another of our excurſions to the caſtle, we were conducted 
along a very pleaſant walk, which has been carried from the 
town, round the caſtle, and in many places cut out of the ſolid 
rock; this walk affords ſeveral beautiful views, and gives an 


3 excellent 
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excellent opportunity of inſpecting the baſaltic pillars of which 

the rock is compoſed. On a plain below we were ſhown ſeveral nntrench- 
intrenchments, where, it is ſaid, the king uſed to adminiſter 
juſtice in the open air, being himſelf ſeated on a ſmall mound 

in the midſt, round which was an octagonal rampart, and ditch; 

on this rampart were ſeated the nobles, having a ditch furround- 

ing them; without this ſtood the people, the whole having the 
-appearance of a pyramid with a broad bafis, like the Britith 
conſtitution. 


Tux town of Stirling, a great part of which is ſituated on the 
ſloping part of the rock that ſupports the caſtle, is a place of 
conſiderable antiquity. It is very probable that it grew to its 
preſent ſize very ſoon after it became the temporary reſidence of 
royalty ; and from the moſt accurate accounts, it appears to have 
undergone very little change, either in ſize, or the number of its 
inhabitants, for the laſt ſix hundred years, till lately *, when a 
manufacturing ſpirit having been introduced, a number of new 
buildings were erected. It contains about 5,000 inhabitants, and Population 


and Manu- 


is certainly upon the increaſe ſince the introduction of the cotton * of 

| tran 
manufacture, which has been carried on here for ſome years, "EY 
with ſpirit and ſucceſs. As far back as the ſixteenth century, a 


conſiderable quantity of ſhalloons have been manufactured here, 
and though this manufacture is not I believe at preſent in an 


increaſing ſtate, yet not leſs than 200,000 yards of this article 
are annually made in the town and neighbourhood. There is 


* See Stat. Account of Stirling. 


X 2 likewiſe 


GOVERNMENT OF STIRLING. 


likewiſe a flouriſhing carpet manufactory, employing about fifty 
looms. 


Tux town is governed by a provoſt, four baillies, and a dean 
of guild, aſſiſted by a town council, confiſting of twenty-one 
members, fourteen of whom are merchants, and ſeven tradeſ- 
men, or mechanics. Beſides the ordinary juriſdiction in civil 
cauſes, which is common to the magiſtrates of the royal boroughs, 
and the ſheriffs of counties, the magiſtrates of this town have 


alſo a very extenſive criminal juriſdiction, equal to that of ſheriffs, 
within their territories. 


THERE is a peculiar bye-law of this corporation, which the 
members of the council annually take an oath to obſerve, originat- 
ing in a liberal and diſintereſted ſpirit, and which, from its ſalu- 
tary tendency, deſerves to be followed by other corporations. By 
it they bind themſelves to take no leaſe of any part of the public 
property, under their management, nor to purchaſe any part of 
it ; neither to receive any gratification out of the public funds, 
under a pretence of a reward for their trouble, in going about 
the affairs of the borough. By this bye-law, a board of auditors 
is alſo elected annually, conſiſting of two members choſen by 
the merchants at large, and two choſen in like manner by the 
ſeven royal incorporations “. 


Tux manner in which the old treaſurer of the town uſed to 
keep his accounts, when writing was a more rare accompliſh- 


Stat. Account of Stirling. 


ment 


CHURCHES AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


boots, one on each fide of the chimney ; into one of them he 
put all the money which he drew, and into the other the re- 
ceipts, or vouchers, for the money which he paid away; and he 
balanced his accounts at the end of the year, by emptying his 
boots, and counting the money left in one, and that paid away 
by the receipts in the other *. ; | | 


Tun are two churches in Stirling, called from their ſitua- 
tions the eaſt and weſt churches ; the former, which is the pre- 
ſent place of - worſhip, is a very fine building, and was erected 
by cardinal BEaTon. The weſt church is of much older date, 
being erected, as it is ſaid, in the time of Alexander III. or at 
leaſt not later than 1494, when ſome have ſuppoſed it to have 
been built by James V. for the accommodation of ſome Fran- 
ciſcan friars, whom he brought into this country, and ſettled in 
a monaſtery or convent almoſt contiguous to the church . It 
is a beautiful piece of architecture, but is now ſo much under- 
ground, and low roofed, as not to be proper for a place of 


worſhip. 


STIRLING has long been celebrated for its grammar ſchool, 
which has ſent into the world a number of celebrated men, and this 
place can boaſt of giving birth to ſome who have made a conſider- 
able figure in the literary world. Among theſe we may mention 
Dr. Robert Pollick, who was theffirſt principal of the univerſity of 


* Hiſtory of Stirling, p. 98. 4 Stat. Account of Stirling. 
N Edinburgh, 


ment than at preſent, was ſufficiently ſingular. | He wank HA. 
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Edinburgh, and a very celebrated writer of his age; Dr. Henry, 
author of the Hiſtory of Britain; and Dr. Moore, well known as 
the author of Zeluco, and ſeveral other excellent works. 


AvcvsT 10. We this day went from Stirling to Callendar, 
diſtant ſixteen miles. For the firſt mile our road was along the 
baſe of the rock on which the town and caſtle ſtand; we then 
entered the vale of Monteath, bounded by high hills, among 
Which are Benvorlich on the“ north, Benledi and Benlomond 
on the north-weſt. This vale is very fertile and beautiful, and 
watered by the Teath and Forth, which unite their ſtreams 
about a mile and a half above Stirling. Crofling the Forth, the 
remainder of our road was along the banks of the Teath, or 
at no great diſtance from it. 


Ar the diſtance of about ſix miles from Stirling, we paſſed 
Blair Drummond, the ſeat of Mr. Drummond Home, and for- 
merly the occaſional reſidence of his father, the enlightened and 
patriotic Lord Kames. Ihe grounds are very extenſive, and 
have been ornamented with great taſte, Near the porter's lodge 
is a large water wheel, nearly on the principle of the Perſian 
wheel; it raiſes ſixty hogſheads of water from the Teath in a 
minute, which is conveyed by a canal to the moſs of Kincardine, 
in order to waſh this moſs off the ground into the Forth. The 
conſtruction of this water wheel is very ingenious, but a particu- 
lar deſcription of it will, I think, be unneceſlary here, as a very 


The height of Benvorlich above the level of the ſca is 3,300 feet. Fon 
tu 
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fall account, both of the machine, and the operations on the 
moſs, is given in the Encyclopædia Britannica *. 


| Ta1s. moſs originally covered near two hundred acres, three- | yqop of Kia- i 
fourths of which belongs to the eſtate of Blair Drummond, and 9 
is in the upper parts from ſix to twelve feet deep, and in te 
lower about three. It repoſes ypon a bed of clay, and the great 
object of the late and preſent propfietor,. was to waſh or float the 
moſs from the ſurface of the clay, which has been done to a con- 
fiderable extent, by conveying to the moſs the waters of the 
Teath, in the way that has been mentioned. This water con- 
veys the moſs into the Forth, abſolutely blackening its ſtreams. 
with the rich vegetable mould thus carried off. To accompliſh 
this end, trenches are dug through the moſs, into the clay, 
through which the water runs; into theſe trenches the labourers- 
throw the moſs, which is carried away tothe Forth. In this. 
way about 400 acres have been cleared and ſettled by a number. 
of families of induſtrious highlanders. 


Tuts Herculean labour, for ſo it may be truly termed, might, 
in my opinion, have been ſpared, and ſuch an immenſe quantity 
of rich vegetable earth, as well as the dung in the ſtable of 
Augeas,. might have been turned to much better uſe than by 
ſending a river through it, to waſh it off the ground. 4 


gee Moſs of Kincardine. There is likewiſe a full account of this wheel, arid the | 
operations carried on with reſpect to . in the 21ſt vol. of Sir John Sinclair's F 
Statiſtical Account. 5 
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IT is now known, that the principal food of plants 1s carbon, 
of which this moſs almoſt entirely confiſts, and though it is ne- 
ceſlary that this carbon ſhould become in ſome degree ſoluble, 


before it can be abſorbed by the roots of plants, and converted 


into vegetable fibre, yet this ſolubility may be promoted by va- 
rious proceſſes; one of which is, by mixing it with gypſum 
{fulphat of lime) which acts very powerfully upon it, and con- 
verts it into moſt excellent manure. The uſe of this ſubſtance 
1s not much known in this country, but in Germany and France 
it is much uſed. It is not ploughed into the ground in like many 
other manures, but ſtrewed upon the ſurface of graſs land, which 
1s to be taken into tillage, or intended for meadow, about the 
month of February; it ſpeedily converts the old graſs into a pu- 


-trid ſtate, and thus renders the carbon ſoluble, fo as to be eaſily 


taken up by plants, and applied to their nouriſhment. The 
ſame ſubſtance, mixed with the ſurface of peat-moſs, which has 
been formed by the ſucceſſive decay of vegetable bodies, equally 
accelerates its putrefaction, and renders it fit for the nouriſhment 
of future vegetables, 


Bur as a conſiderable quantity of this ſubſtance would be 
difficult to procure in this neighbourhood, there is another earth 
which may be eaſily obtained, and which anſwers the ſame pur- 
pole, this is lime; it quickly promotes the putrefaction of the ve- 
getable matter with which it is mixed, and renders it fit for the 
nutriment of future vegetables, From the experiments made 


by 


TREATMENT OF, Moss /LANDS. 


by Mr. Smith * of Swindrig-muir, near Beith, in Ayrſhire, it 
appears, that nothing more is neceſſary than to drain the moſs, and 
afterwards to mix its upper ſurface with a quantity of freſh lime : 


this not only conſolidates the ſurface in a ſurpriſing manner, but 


will produce the firſt. year an excellent crop of potatoes, which 
will be more than ſufficient to defray the whole expence of drain- 
ing, liming, &c. After this, it will produce a ſucceſſion of 
plentiful crops of grain, for a number of years, without any di- 
minution. Indeed it is evident, that ſuch a ſoil muſt be almoſt 
inexhauſtible ; for it conſiſts en tirely of carbon, the proper food 
of plants ; and nothing more would be neceſſary than perhaps 
once in ſix or ſeven years, to mix a quantity of lime in order to 
accelerate the putrefaction, and conſequent ſolution of the carbon; 
ſo that moſs grounds, inſtead of being the moſt barren and un- 
profitable, might, by proper management, be made more fertile 
and productive than any other whatever. Vegetation is nothing 
but the converſion of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen into trees 
and plants, by means of vegetable organization and irritability, 
ſo that if vegetables be ſupplied in proper quantity with the ſo- 
luble carbonaceous principle, and water, they will flouriſh: ſo 


that the great buſineſs of agriculture may be reſolved into two 
heads, | 


1. To ſupply the plants with proper food, or nutriment. 
2. To ſupply that nutriment in proper quantity. 


A particular account of Mr. Smith's method of improving moſs has been lately 
publiſhed, in the form of a ſmall pamphlet, entitled, An Account of the Improve- 
« ment of Moſs, &c. in a Letter to a Friend.” 
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TREATMENT OF MOSS LANDS, 


Tux firſt is accompliſhed by the application of manures, the 
baſis of which is carbon and water; the latter depends upon the 
ſoil in which the plants grow, being of ſuch conſiſtency as to 
tranſmit the nouriſhment in proper quantity, 


Sven is the effect of lime in conſolidating moſs, aided by 
draining, that though in Mr. Smith's experiments, before theſe 
operations, it would not bear a dog ; often after the ſecond, and 
always after the third year, it can be ploughed and harrowed by 
horſes, and the crops taken off by carts ; when about half a 
dozen crops have been taken, the furface is converted into a fine 
rich dark mould, which naturally runs into fweet luxuriant graſs, 


and though before the moſs is thus improved, it would not let 


for a penny the acre, yet after it has been laid down in graſs, it 
1s worth twenty-five or thirty ſhillings. 


Taz conſolidation is ſo great, that at the end of five or fix 
years, if it be laid down with graſs, cattle may paſture without 


breaking or poaching it. As there is generally a ſuperabundance 


of this vegetable carth in theſe moſſes, part of it might be carried 
off, mixed with lime, and after a proper time thrown upon 
other grounds, on which it would operate as an excellent ma- 
nure, 


Tux potatoes produced from moſs lands are faid to be more 
free from blemiſh than any other, and are always preferred for 


planting again, to thoſe grown on other foils. In Ireland, where 
9 the 
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the cultivation of potatoes is well iderſtood, wy are we 
planted m bogs or moſſes. A 8 


Ti 


Tun cat improving n Moſs, near Mancheſter} 


a very great undertaking; has been carried on for ſome years with 


great fucceſs by Mr. Wakefield, and Mr. Roſcoe of Liverpool. 


After draining it, mart is mixed with the ſurface, which pro- 


motes the ſolution of the Earbon, by the calcareous earth which 
it contains and the clay may probably aſſiſt it in conſolidating 
the ſurface, -A particular account of the operations on Trafford 
Moſs may be ſeen in Aikin's deſcription of the country round 
Mancheſter; which clearly ſhews that it is not neceſſary to waſh 


the vegetable matter from the ſurface of the earth, in order to 


rea a ſurface of clay, of all others the moſt unfit for vegeta- 
tio ; 

Ar the diſtance of aboht eight miles from from Stirling) and 
about two miles beyond Blair Drummond, we came to the village 
of Doune here we eroſſed the Teath, and from the bridge had 
a beautiful view of the ruins of Doune- Caftle, delightfully ſitu- 


2 of "OED. at 7 conflux of the | Tea and 
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Turs caltte has bern a large ſquare building, the walls being 
forty feet high, and ten in thickneſs. "What remains of the 
tower in the north-eaſt corner, is about eighty feet high. The 
north-weſt corner T1 the caſtle 6.4 101 have been the family 
| es „ reſidence. 


Doune Caſtle. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF 


refidence. The ftrong wall incloſes a ſquare, the fide of which 
is ninety · ſix feet. The great gate ſtands on the north, and the 
iron gate and bolts ſtill remain entire. There are ſeveral cells 
on the ground floor, on each fide of the. entrance, which have 
probably been uſed as priſons. After entering the ſquare, two 
outſide ſtairs are ſeen, one of which leads into the tower, and 
the other into that part which has been inhabited by the family ; 
this latter leads to a ſpacious lobby, which divides the kitchen 
from the great hall; this hall is ſixty- three feet long, and twenty- 
four wide : the kitchen fire-place extends from one fide of the 
room to the other, being ſupported by a ſtrong arch, and remains 
a proof of the hoſpitality of the times. Indeed the whole of this 


ſide of the building has the appearance of grandeur and magni- 
ficence. 


Tux eaſt ſtair leads up to the apartments in the tower; the 
firſt is a ſpacious room, with a large fire-place; this room com- 
municates with the great hall at the north-weſt corner, and has 
probably been the family dining room. There are ſeveral other 
large apartments in the upper ſtories. From the ſouth-eaſt 
corner of what is ſuppoſed to be the dining room, a narrow 
ſtone ſtair deſcends, and leads, by a ſubterraneous paſſage, to a 
cell or dungeon, into which no light is admitted, except from a 
little room above, through a ſquare hole in the roof of the cell, 
which has probably been left to prevent ſuffocation, and to let 


down the ſcanty pittance of the unhappy victim of the baron's 
diſpleaſure, | 


THERE 


DOUNE CASTLE. 


, Tar are no dates or traces which diſcover the time when 
this caſtle was built. From its ſtructure it appears to have been 
very ancient. As it was the family ſeat of the Earls of Monteath, 
it was probably built while this powerful family had a ſhare in 
the government; and as the Earldoms of Fife and Monteath were 


in ſeparate families, till united in the perſon of Robert, ſon of 


king Robert II. of Scotland, the moſt probable conjecture is, that 
this magnificent building was erected by one of the Earls of 
Monteath, previous to the reign of this prince, 


c 


Taz followin g hiſtorical ſketch is taken from the ſtatiſtical 


account of this pariſh. 

Tux firſt Earl of Monteath (Walter Cummin) was created 
by Malcolm III. in the year 1057, and this nobleman was after- 
wards appointed lord high-ſteward of Scotland. This Walter 
was the grandſon of Bancho, who was murdered by Macbeth ; 
and having, with the aſſiſtance of Macduff (formerly Thane, 
now) Earl of Fife, quelled a rebellion that threatened Mal- 
colm, and flain the leader of the rebels, the king immediately 
conferred this high dignity upon him. 


In ancient times, an officer was appointed in each diſtrict 
for collecting the king's revenues, and adminiſtering juſtice, who 
was called a Thane, and the ſuperior officer over the whole, was 
called the Abthane, When the title of Earl was introduced” by 
Malcolm in place of Thane, the lord high ſteward was in the 
room of the Abthane. 


FroM 
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From this Walter, lord high ſte ward, deſcended the family 
of Stewarts, which reigned ſo long over Scotland ; and though 
there undoubtedly was a Thane of Monteath before the time of 
Walter, yet the high dignity conferred on this nobleman, affords 
ample room to conjecture, that the magnificent caſtle of Doune 
was begun, and perhaps finiſhed in his time. What ſtrengthens 
this ſtill more, is, that Malcolm had four fons, Duncan II. Edgar, 
Alexander I. and David I. who reigned ſucceſſively over Scot- 
land during a period of eighty-ſeven years, cultivated the arts of 
peace, and afforded leiſure for ſuch an extenſive building as the 
caſtle of Doune. 32 | N 


TxApfrrox however reports, that the caſtle of Doune was 
built by Murdac duke of Albany, and earl of Monteath and 
Fife, But however much we may be diſpoſed to give credit to 
local tradition, yet the account of the life of this unfortunate 
nobleman, gives great room to doubt how far it was poffible for 
him to rear ſuch an edifice. At that time, no doubt, the power 
of ſuch a nobleman was great, and having his vaſſals and de- 
pendants ready at his call, he could make a ſtrong effort to erect 
a building in a ſhort time ; but ſuch a building as Caſtle Doune 
would require ſeveral years. 


MunxDAc was the ſon of Robert, who was the ſon of Ro- 
bert II. king of Scotland. Robert was created earl of Monteath 
in 1370, and in 1398 he was created duke of Albany. In 1406 

| he 


DOUNE CASTLE. 


he ſucceeded to the government on the death of his brother, 
Robert III. and reigned fifteen years. 


In the year 1401, Murdac was taken priſoner by the Engliſh 
at the battle of Homelden, and detained till exchanged for Percy 
in 1411; and on the third of September 1420, he ſucceeded his 
father in the government, but being of a ſluggiſh diſpoſition, and 
ſcarce fit to manage his n family, he was obliged to reſign the 
government in four years; it is therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that he had neither time nor activity neceſlary for ſuch an under- 
taking as the building of Doune caſtle, 


TRE misfortunes of this Murdac ſeem equal to his indolence ; 
for after being a priſoner in a foreign country ten years, he led a 
retired life until the death of his father, when he entered on his 
ſhort reign, and ſoon became overwhelmed with the load of ſtate 
affairs. His reſignation was ſuddenly followed by an accuſation 
of high treaſon againſt him and his two ſons, Walter and Alex- 
ander, and Duncan carl of Lenox, his father-in-law, who were 
ſeized and carried priſoners to Stirling. Murdac was taken 


between Doune and Dunblane, at a ſmall rivulet which is ſtill 
called Murdac's ford. 


In the ſummer 1423, the priſoners were tried, condemned, 


and beheaded on one of the Govane hills, to the north of Stirling 


Caſtle. Ifabella, Murdac's wife, being carried from Doune 
caſtle to the caſtle of Tontallan in Lothian, the heads of her 


father, 
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father, huſband, and children were ſent to her in priſon, to try 


if, in the agony of grief, ſhe would reveal the ſuppoſed treaſon ; 


but her anſwer was noble and elevated. If the crimes,” ſays 
ſhe, © objeted were true, the king has done juſtly, and according 
to law.” Murdac, his lady, and two ſons, were buried on a ſmall 
iſland in the lake of Monteath. | 


- DvrinG theſe lamentable nee the caſtle of Doune, 
as well as Falkland in Fife, were ſeized by the king, and re- 


mained annexed to the crown till the year 1502, when Margaret, 


the daughter of Henry VII. king of England, was married to 
James IV. king of Scotland, and had given her, by way of ſet- 
tlement, the caſtle of Doune, and certain lands in Monteath. 
After the death of James IV. ſhe married Henry, lord Meth- 
ven, and deſcendant of Murdac, duke of Albany. This mar- 
riage took place in the year 1528, and immediately afterwards, 
the queen, with the conſent of her ſon James V. and her huſband, 
lord Methven, granted to James Stewart, a younger brother of 
her huſband, and anceſtor of the family of Moray, the cuſtody of 
the caſtle of Doune for his life; and which right was afterwards 
extended to his heirs by James V. This office had been en- 
joyed by the family of Edmonſtone of Duntreath, and occaſioned 
a violent quarrel between the families, which ended, as quarrels 
often did in thoſe tmes, in the aſſaſſination of James Stewart by 
Edmonſtone. But James, the ſon of the above James Stewart, 
obtained poſſeſſion of the caſtle, and was afterwards created Lord 
Doune by charter, in the year 1581. Since this period, the 

| caſtle 
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caſtle has remained in the poſſeſſion of the family of Moray. 
without interruption. 


THE village of Doune is not large, but is in a very improv- 22 2 
ing ſtate, and pleaſantly ſituated. What has chiefly contributed 8 | 
to the increaſe and improvement of this place, is the introduc- 
tion of the cotton manufacture. An extenſive work, called the 
Adelphi cotton mill, was erected a few years ago, by ſome: 
public ſpirited and enterprizing brothers, the Buchannans of 
Carſton, on the ſouth bank of the Teath, a little to the weſt of 
Doune, for the ſpinning of cotton yarn. This extenſive work 
employs about 700 perſons, for whoſe accommodation all the 
ruinous houſes of Doune have been repaired or rebuilt. - Mr. 
Murdoch of Gortincaber has likewiſe built a ſtreet of houſes on 
the ſouth ſide of the Teath, with a convenient garden to each. 
This, which is called the new town of Doune, is chiefly inhabited 
by families employed at the cotton works. The workmen are 
paid according to the quantity and quality of their work, Which 
makes them very induſtrious, as well as dexterous ; ſome hands 
will earn two guineas a week. 


Fox ſome time paſt, Doune has been noted for excellent 
ſlaters, who have acquired ſuperior reputation in that branch 
over all the neighbouring country, particularly Glaſgow and its 
vicinity, where they are often invited to contract for modern 
buildings, in preference to the ſlaters of other places. They 
work in theſe towns during ſummer, and the more induſtrious 
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VILLAGE OF cALLAN DER. 


among them learn other trades, ſuch as ſhoe- making, weaving, 
&c. which they practiſe when the ſeaſon will not admit of their 
ſlating. 


Doux has likewiſe been long celebrated for the manufacture 
of highland piſtols. This art was introduced here about the 
year 1646, by Thomas Cadell, who carried it to ſuch great per- 


fection, that no piſtols made in Britain excelled, or perhaps 


equalled thoſe of his making, either for ſureneſs, ſtrength, or 
beauty of workmanſhip. He inſtructed his children, and ſeveral 
apprentices, who carried on the buſineſs here with great repu- 
tation. While the ancient dreſs before deſcribed was common, 
there was a great demand for the Doupe piſtols, and preſents of 
them were frequently ſent by noblemen in this country to foreign 
princes; they were fold from four to twenty-four guineas a 
pair “. As the buſineſs has of late years declined, there is only 
one perſon now engaged in it, and it is likely that at his death 
it will become extinct, 


From Doune we proceeded to Callander , eight miles diſtant, 
where we arrived early enough in the evening to ſee whatever 
was remarkable at this place. It is a conſiderable village, ſitu- 
ated on both ſides of the Teath, and built on a regular plan; the 
houſes are in general good, and covered with flate. Including 


Stat. Account. | 

+ Callander is probably derived from the Celtic Ca/din-deir, ſignifying the 
hazel grove; there being ſeveral groves or woods of hazels in the immediate vicinity 
of this village. (Stat. Account of Callander.) q 
tne 


MANUFACTURES, &e. 


the ſoldiers ſettlement (which conſiſts of houſes built by govern- 
ment for penſioners, after the peace of Paris in 1763) the num- 
ber of families in the village is 190, which, if we allow five 
perſons to a family, gives the population at 950; we may how- 
ever ſafely ſtate it at 1000, which is I believe under the truth. 
This village has increaſed greatly within the laſt thirty years, 
and will do ſtill more ſo, on account of the introduction of the 
cotton manufacture. In the weaving of muſlin, about a hundred 
looms are employed in Callander and the adjoining village Kil- 
mahog, and about a hundred girls find employment in a tambour 
work. 


Tux church ſtands on one ſide of a kind of ſquare, near the 
middle of the village: it has a pavilion roof, with a ſpire over 
the pediment, and is a conſiderable ornament to the place. A 
ſtupendous rock riſes on the north of the village, which adds 
much to its pictureſque appearance; this rock is covered with 
wood wherever there is any ſoil. It is entirely formed of pud- 
ding ſtone, compoſed of rounded pebbles incloſed in a brown 


lava ; it reſembles very much the rocks near Oban, and has no 
doubt had a ſimilar origin. 


As it was our intention to viſit Loch Catharine the next 


morning, we were adviſed by the people of the inn to procure a 


guide, which is ſcarcely neceſſary, there being no difficulty in 
finding the way, and we were impoſed upon by the perſon who 
went with us in that capacity. 

Z 2 AvuGusT 
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VILLAGE OF KILMAHOG. 


.  AuGusT 11. About ſeven o'clock in the morning we ſet out 
from Callander, along the banks of the Teath, and paſſed through 
the ſmall village of Kilmahog ; on our right we ſaw the houſe 
of Leney, the reſidence of John Hamilton Buchannan, Eſquire, 
proprietor of that village, pleaſantly ſituated on an eminence ; 
here we croſſed the Teath “, and ſkirting the ſouthern limb of 
Benledi , a high mountain on our right, we came to Lochvana- 


ln this river, particularly about Callander, are conſiderable quantities of muſcles, 
which ſome years ago afforded great profit to thoſe who fiſhed them, by the pearls 
they contained, which ſold at high prices. Some of the country people made C. 100 
in a ſeaſon by that employment. This lucrative fiſhery was however ſoon exhauſted, 
and it will probably require a conſiderable time before it can be reſumed with profit, 
becauſe none but the old ſhells, which are crooked like a creſcent, and which have 
undergone certain changes, produce pearls of any value. Faujas de St. Fond fays 
that no pearls are found unleſs the ſhells have been perforated by worms or other 
means, which lets the pearly juice exude, and forms nodules of pearl; vide Buffon's 

Natural Hiſtory of Minerals. When neither fide of the ſhell has any cavity or 
perforation, but preſents a ſurface ſmooth and free from calloſities, pearls are never 
found in ſuch ſhells, ſo that the formation of this beautiful animal product is merely 
an extravaſation of pearly juice, in conſequence of a puncture, and may be artificially 
produced, 

They are fiſhed with a kind of ſpear, conſiſting of a long ſhaft, and terminated by 
two iron ſpoons, forming a kind of forceps; the handles of theſe ſpoons are long and 
claſtic, which keeps the mouths. cloſed, but they open upon being preſſed againſt any 
thing; with this machine in his hand by way of ſtaff, the fiſher, being up to the chin 
in water, gropes with his feet for the muſcles, which are fixed by one end in the 
mud and ſand, he preſſes down the forceps, which opens and graſps the ſhell, and 
enables him to pull it to the ſurface, He has a net bag hanging by his fide, to carry 
the muſcles till he comes aſhore, where they are opened. 


+ Benledi is 3009 feet in height above the level of the ſea: its name is derived or 
contraſted from Ben-le-dia, or the hill of God: according to tradition, the people of the 
adjacent country, to à great diſtance, aſſembled annually on its top, about the time of 
the ſummer ſolſtice, during the Druidical prieſthood, to worſhip the deity. This 
devotional meeting is ſaid to have continued three days. Stat, Account of Callander, 
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called Lochachray 4. The length of this lake is about a mile 
and ,a half, and its breadth ſcarce more than half a mile, but 
its banks are very pleaſant, being covered with wood. The 
N at the vpper part is remarkably bold and Ariking. 
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almoſt covered with heath, and ornamented to the very top with 
weeping birch, This part of the road preſents ſcenery which is 
wild and horrid ; it ſeemed to be Glencoe in miniature; but the 
mountains, though vaſtly ſmaller, are more rugged, and being 
covered with heath and birch wood, have a different character. 


I SHALL not enter into a farther deſcription of the Troſachs, 
for it is impoſſible by words to convey any idea of the kind of 
ſcenery. Theſe hills had been deſcribed to me by ſeveral per- 
ſons who had viſited this place, and I had read ſome deſcriptions 
of them, but could form no diſtin idea of what I was to ſee : 
as I have no pretenſions to ſuperior powers of this kind, I ſhall 
leave the taſk to Mr. Watts, whoſe pencil will give an exact re- 
preſentation of ſome part of this ſcenery. 


THz Troſachs are compoſed of argilaceous ſhiſtus, ſtatified, 
and imbedded here and there with veins of quartz. The ſtrata 
are in ſome inſtances nearly perpendicular to the horizon, and 
in all dip very much, a proof that ſome convulſions, or power- 
ful cauſes, have removed theſe lumpiſh hills'from their original 
ſituation. Some ſuppoſe them to have been torn from the ſides 
of the adjacent mountains, but there are, I think, no appearances 
which warrant this concluſion. 


AFTER we had followed the winding road which may be ſeen 
in the engraving, among theſe ſtrange maſſes, for about three 
quarters of a mile, we had a ſight of the lower part of Loch 

6 Catherine, 
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Loch cATHEKRIN E. 


Catherine, winding its way among the Troſuchis, ſome of which 
appear above its level ſurfuce in the form of bold and rugged 
iſlands and promontories. The ſcenery about this lake is un- 
eommonly ſublime, partieulafly when we had gone about a 
mile up the northern bank, where the road has been made 
with great labour, in many parts out of the ſolid rock, but 
which is impaſfible for a carriage, and can ſcarcely be travelled 
over on horſeback with ſafety. Here, turning back our eyes 
towards the Troſachs, the view was particularly grand; rocky 
iſlands riſe boldly out of the lake, and in the back ground is 
Benvenu, rearing its rugged ſummit far above the whole, See 
r with wood. * 1 . 


T HE view up the lake to the weſtward 'is likewiſe very fine ; 
the expanſe of water being bounded by alpine mountains, ſoftened 
by ſtance, and Pak apa A: a fine dark blue. | | 

* | ; 3 | 33 4 

| Loch Caraerng is about ten miles in length, but not much 
more than one in "breadth, and if it poſſeſs not the beauty of 
other lakes which we had leen, | it ſcenery | is much more grand 


J I t 
and romantic. 4 


Neal the foot of the lake, the honourable Mrs. Drummond 
of Perth has erected ſome huts of wicker work, for the con- 
venience of ſtrangers who viſit this wild ſcenery ; here they can 
partake of the refreſhments which they bring from Callander, 
and ſhelter themſelves from a ſtorm, 
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Tux wood, which abounds on the banks of Loch Catharing 
is made into charcoal, a certain portion being cut down annually, 
and when. burnt, it is brought down to the foot of the lake in 
boats, from whence it is conveyed in carts to the Carron foundry. 
The Circea alpina, or mountain enchanter's nightſhade, grows in 
great abundance on the banks of this lake; the pebbles found 
on the ſhore are chiefly argilaceous and micaceous ſhiſtus, with 
ſome quartz. ; 


LocHVANACHOIR abounds both with ſalmon and trout, and 
Lochacray with pike, which prevents almoſt any other fiſh from 
living in its vicinity. In Loch Catherine are trout and char, 
but the ſalmon and pike are prevented from entering this lake, 
by a fall at its mouth. 


Tuxsz three lakes are only expanſions of the beautiful river 
Teath, which may be ſaid to originate in Loch Catherine, or 
more properly in the numerous ſtreams that pour into this lake 
in cataracts from its ſteep and rugged banks. 


AFTER having ſeen whatever was remarkable in the neigh- 
bourhood of Loch Catherine, we returned by the ſame road to 
Callander, and as it was our with to. make the beſt of our way 
to Glaſgow, after dinner we took the croſs road to Fintry, ſix- 
teen miles diſtant. About ſix miles from Callander, we came to 
the Loch of Monteath, a beautiful little lake about five miles in 
circumference, adorned with two ſmall ſylvan iſlands. On the 


larger 
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larger ure the ruins of a mounſtery, am) om the ſuuller tha te 


mains of an ancient ſcat of the once powerful earls of Monteath, 
whoſe chief reſidence, as has been before obſerved, was Doune 
Caſtle, | iy „ | 


THis lake abounds d and pike, which laſt are very 
large. A curious method of catching this fiſh uſed to be prac- 
tiſed. On the iſlands a number of geeſe were collected by the 
farmers, who occupied the ſurrounding banks of the lake. After 
baited lines of two or three feet in length had' been tied to the 
legs of theſe geeſe, they were driven into the water. Steering na- 
turally homeward in different directions, the bait was ſoon ſwal- 
lowed. A violent and often tedious ſtruggle enſued, in which 
however the geeſe at length prevailed, though they were fre- 
quently much exhauſted before they reached the ſhore “. This 
method of catching pike is not now uſed, but there are ſome old 
perſons who remember to have ſeen it, and who were active 
promoters of this amuſement, 


Arx the diſtance of about fifteen miles from Callander, we 
croſſed the Endrick, which falls into Lochlomond, and ſoon after 
came to Fintry, a very improving village, or rather two villages, 
an entire new town having been built at ſome diſtance from the 


old one, for the accommodation of the manufacturers ſince the 
introduction of the cotton manufacture. The houſes ſtand in a 


row on one fide of the road, and are built according to a regular 
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plan, each conſiſting of two. ſtories and garrets. The - ſituation 
is very pleaſant and dry, and there are gardens belonging to the 


houſes, in front, on the ſloping banks * the Endrick, 2 
from the houſes by the road. 


O the oppoſite fide of the river is a large cotton mill, 156 
feet in-length, and 40 wide, which employs above a. thouſand 


hands. 


Ar a little diſtance from the village, at the end of the hill of 


Fintry, is to be ſeen the range of baſaltic n before- men · 
tioned *. 


Au us v 12th. We left Fintry early in the morning, and 


eroſſed the high ridge of hills called Campſie Fells, to the village 
of Campſie, which is eight miles diſtant. Theſe hills have the 


appearance of a volcanic or igneous origin ; in many parts, rude 


baſaltic pillais are to be ſeen, particularly on the fide of the road 
which ſlopes down the hill above Campſie: in theſe hills very 


beautiful agates are ſometimes found, as well as conſiderable 
quantities of calcedony.. 


Tux higheſt ridge of the Campſie hills is 1 500 feet above the 


level of the ſea, and 1200 from its baſe. Theſe hills have a 


very bleak and dreary appearance, but when we gain the ſummit, 


the valley of Campſie, which lies below, appears very rich and 
beautiful; 
® Scec p. 149. | 
Tuovon 


. 


TAM PSIE HILLS; 


Tuovo in many places theſe hills appear evidently of vol- 
eanic origin, yet in others they are ftratified; but the ſtrata dip 


very much, and are in many places almoſt perpendicular to the 


horizon, having moſt probably been raiſed from their naturally 
horizontal ſtate, by the action of ſubterraneous fire. The ſecon- 
dary, or ſtratified mountains abound with coal and lime, grit, 
ironſtone, clay, and marl. In one place there are at leaſt a 
dozen ſtrata of ironſtone of different thickneſs, ſeparated by 
argilaceous ſhiſtus, which evince that alternate depoſitions of 
theſe ſubſtances have taken place in a very curious manner. 


In ſeveral places there are appearances of copper, but no at- 
tempts to ſind any vein of this metal have yet been made. A 
few years ago, when the new road over the hills was making, 
ſome veins were cut through, containing cawk, or ſulphat of 
barytes, with beautiful calcareous: cryſtals, and ſome cryſtals of 
fluat of lime, very ſimilar to thoſe that are generally found in 
lead mines; indeed ſome practical miners have declared, that 


appearances of lead are very frequent in theſe hills, but no at- 


tempts have yet been made to purſue them. It is by no means 
improbable however, that theſe ſtratified mountains, which have 
undergone ſuch diſturbance in the diſpoſition of their ſtrata by 
volcanic fires, which would cauſe numerous fiſſures, do really 
abound with metallic ſubſtances, 


 Camvs1s, like Fintry, conſiſts of two villages; the new one, 
which is increaſing very rapidly, has been built ſince the intro- 
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CONDITION OF THE INHABITANTS 


duction of the cotton manufacture. Several branches of this 
manufacture are carried on with great ſpirit; here is likewiſe a 
very large cotton mill. Indeed this place poſſeſſes many advan- 
tages for carrying on manufaftures ; the ſoil is naturally dry, and 
ſtreams of water for the purpoſes of bleaching, and driving ma- , 
chinery, are very numerous: the quantities of coal and lime may 
be ſaid to be inexhauſtible, and the country is completely inter- 
ſected by good roads. Glaſgow being only nine miles diſtant, 
affords a ready market both for the e of the land and ma- 
nufactures. 


Ir we compare the preſent ſituation of the inhabitants of this 
part of the country, with certain periods either in the begin- 
ning or middle of this century, it will appear aſtoniſhingly im- 
proved. In the ſtatiſtical account of the pariſh of Campſie, is: 
given a table, containing the moſt remarkable facts relative to 
pariſh economics, taken at four different periods, which, as it 
will ſerve to ſhow the progreſs of improvement, not only here 
but in Fintry, Callander, Doune, Aberfeldie, and other places 
where manufactures have been introduced, I ſhall take the liberty 
to tranſcribe. 


YEAR 1714. 


1. Only three cows ſaid to have been killed in the whole _ 


for winter beef, gentry * 
2. The 


Ar DIFFERENT PERIODS.. 


2. The wages of a man ſervant for half a year, 9 J. Scots, 
or 15 ſhillings ſterling ; ſome of the beſt got 12 J. Scots, 
or one pound ſterling ; a woman ſervant. 6 J. Scots, or 10 
ſhillings, for half a year. 

3. No wheaten bread eaten in the 1 

4. No incloſure whatever in the pariſh, except about gentlemen's 
gardens or woods. 

5. No cart or chaiſe, the gentry rode to church on horſeback. 

6. All broad ploughs, the horſes yoked abreaſt. 

7. The men wore bonnets and plaids, with plaiding waiſtcoats, 
and plaiding hoſe; no Engliſh cloth whatever was worn. 
by the inhabitants, the gentry excepted. 


YEAR 1744- 


r. The better ſort of farmers joined, and got a cow for winter. 
beef, betwixt two of them ;, the price being then only 
thirty-five or forty ſhillings for a fat cow.. 

2. No chaiſe was yet kept in the pariſh; fome few carts, but 
theſe were only uſed to carry out. manure in the fpring ;. 
the wheels were not hooped with iron, and the moment 
the manure was carried out, theſe wooden wheels were 
taken down till the next ſpring. 

3. Perhaps about five or ſix incloſures were made in the pariſh ;- 
and it muſt be owned, that theſe, though few, were ſub-- 

ſtantially built; they remain entire and firm to this day. 

4. No wheaten bread nor Engliſh cloth uſed by the inhabitants. 

5. A man 
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5. A man ſervant's wages were from thirty ſhillings to two 
pounds per half year; a woman's from fifteen ſhillings to 
one pound ſterling ; men ſervants, at this period, uni- 
formly got a pair of hoſe and ſhoes beſides their fee. 

6. No potatoes, carrots, or turnips, were uſed by the inhabi- 
tants, and only a few kail were planted in their yards for 


the pot. 


YEAR 1759. 


1. Carts became more numerous, there being about twenty in 
the pariſh which had their wheels hooped with iron. 

2. The broad plough ſtill continued in many places, though in 
general the horſes were now yoked two and two; till 
there were no fanners for the mills or barns, the farmers 


being obliged to winnow their corn in the fields. 

3 A man ſervant came now to receive fifty ſhillings, and three 
pounds ſterling per half year; and a woman twenty-five 
or thirty ſhillings. | 

4. There were now two chaiſes in the pariſh, and Engliſh cloth 
began to be worn occaſionally by the better ſort of people, 
along with worſted ſtockings, and buckles in their ſhoes. 

5. Potatoes were only cultivated in lazy beds. 

6. Very decent farmers ſtill thought it neceſſary to have / 
part of a fat cow, or a few ſheep, ſalted up for winter 
ſtore. 


7. By the leaſes granted by the proprietors of the land at this 


time, the tenants were bound to incloſe ſome part of the 
farm; 


AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


farm; ſtill there was no ſown graſs in the pariſh, and. 
| the cattle grazed promiſcuouſly in the winter ſeaſon. 
8. There were no clocks in the pariſh, except in the houſes. of the. 
gentry and principal inhabitants. 


YEAR 1794. 


t. There were nearly two hundred carts in the pariſh, perfectly 
equipped for any draught.. 

2. There were four poſt- chaiſes and three e and one two 
wheeled chaiſe, kept by the gentry in proper ſty le. 


3. The wages of a man ſervant were betwixt five and fix pounds: 
per half year; and a woman's. from two to three pounds 


ditto. 


4. Potatoes are now univerſally uſed by all .ranks of people, 


for at leaſt ſix months in the year. 
5. Wheaten bread. is now univerſally uſed. by every deſcription 


of people; there being two bakers at Campſie, beſides. 


ſome hundred pounds value of wheaten bread-brought an- 
nually from Kirkintilloch and Glaſgow... 


6.. There have been near three hundred fat cows killed annually 


about the Martinmas time, for winter proviſion, beſides. 


mutton, beef, and lamb killed through the ſeaſon, , by 
reſident butchers. 


7. Every lad now dreſſes in Engliſh 9 * fancy waiſteoats, 
with thread or cotton ſtockings; and every girl in cotton 


ſtuff, black ſilk cloaks, and fancy bonnets. 


8. The 
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9. The quantity of liquor drank in ſeventeen public houſes in 
this pariſh, muſt be very great indeed; as I have been 
told that four and five-pounds at a reckoning have been col- 
lected from a company of journeymen and apprentices on 
a pay-night. 

9. The houſes of every decent inhabitant of this pariſh, conſiſt 
at leaſt of a kitchen and one room, generally two rooms, 
ceiled above, and often laid with deal floors, with handſome 
glaſs windows; and I believe few of the tradeſmen, me- 
chanics, or manufacturers, fit down to dinner without 
fleſh meat on the table, and malt liquor to drink. 


Fon Campſie we proceeded to Glaſgow. It may perhaps be 
expected that I ſhould give a particular account of this city, as I 
have done of Perth, and other places through which we paſſed ; 
but this I ſhall not attempt for the following reaſons : 


In the firſt place, to give only a conciſe account of the diffe- 
rent public buildings, the ſtate of commerce, manufactures, &c. 
would ſwell this work too much, and would occupy more time 
than I can at preſent ſpare from other avocations. 


In the next place, this is rendered perfectly unneceſſary, by 
the hiſtory of this city, which has been lately publiſhed by Mr. 


Denholm, in which every part of it is particularly deſcribed, 
with accurate views of almoſt all the public buildings. A very 


good hiſtorical ſketch of the riſe and progreſs of the place, its po- 
* bc” litical 


ITS IMPROVING STATE. 


htical conſtitution, literary and charitable inſtitutions, commerce 
and manufactures. As I take it for granted, that no perſon who 
viſits this city will neglect to avail himſelf of this uſeful compen- 
dium, I ſhall be very brief on theſe ſubjects. 


GLAasGow may, I think, without heſitation, be looked upon 
as the moſt improving place in Britain. In ſpeaking thus, it is 
not intended to compare it with the Britiſh metropolis, for the 
difference of magnitude will preclude all compariſon ; but there 
is not another city or town in the Britiſh empire which is at 
preſent increaſing ſo rapidly in population and opulence. Great 
numbers'of new houſes are built every year, yet ſo rapid is the 
influx of inhabitants, that it is with the greateſt difficulty a to- 
lerable houſe can be procured. I am credibly informed, that 
this preſent year, there are no leſs than five hundred new build- 
ings erecting. It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that in Scot- 
land a ſingle family does not in general inhabit a whole houſe 
from bottom to top, as in England, but that each ſtory, or flat 
as it is dalled, is inhabited by a different family. Now, if we 
allow to each houſe only two families, which I am convinced is 
under the truth, and ſuppoſe the other flats to be occupied as 
ſhops and warehouſes, theſe new houſes will accommodate a thou- 
ſand families, or five thouſand inhabitants, allowing five perſons 
to each family; yet notwithſtanding this increaſe in the number 
of buildings, I queſtion much if there be a ſingle houſe, ſhop, 
or warehouſe, which is not already provided with tenants ; in- 
deed moſt of them have been let before the foundation was laid. 
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> and ſuburbs: ar sighty thouſand. - In conſequence of the rapid 
fortunes that have beet mado vy commerce and manufactures. 


7 _ . 


| numerous ſpires, preſents itſelf, with one of the bridges over the 


many handſome villas have been erected, which 1 orna- 


ra, We Ge . 
habitants from the highlands, and almoſt every part of Scotland, 
and the difficulty of procuring houſes, that houſe-rent would be 
high, and it is certainly true, that the expence of living is greater 
here than in any part of Britain; as the ſurrounding country can 
ſupply only a very ſmall part of the proviſions aud necelfary 
articles of conſumption, great quantities muſt be noun from 
a diſtance, and are therefore very dear.. = 


- * 
q 
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Tuxxx are ſome beautiful walk | in the neighbourhood of 
Glaſgow, particularly the Green, a fine plain to the caſt of this 
city, bounded on the ſouth by the Clyde. The greateſt part of 
this extenſive plain is ſurrounded with trees, among which are 
ſeveral delightful walks; from one of theſe, - an the banks of 
the Clyde, the annexed view was taken, in which that noble 


x river forms a fine foreground, if the term may be here uſed ; 


cloſe to its banks is ſituated the houſe of the humane ſociety, a 
(mall but neat building; at a greater diſtance the city, with its 


river, and the baek ground is formed of ſome — 


ure by do means wnpiftureſque. . 
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Tu firſt branch of commerce in which the citizens of Glaſ® commerce. 


gow ſeem to have been engaged, was the curing and exportirig 
ſalmon caught in the Clyde. During the former part of the 
laſt century, the commerce of this city appears to have been 
trifling, but towards the cloſe of it ſome ſpirited exertions were 
made. Conſiderable quantities of ſalmon and herrings were ex- 
ported to France, from whence, in return, were imported 
brandy, falt, and wine. At the ſame time a more free commu- 
nication was opened with the countries on the Baltic, from which 
they imported wood, iron, and other merchandize. At preſent, 
inſtead of importing mm 
quantity of that * 


Tux ſpirit of commerce and enterprize which had already 
taken root, was moſt eſſentially beneſited by the union of the 
two kingdorns; an event from which we muſt certainly date tlie 
proſperity of the city. I have indeed heard it aſſerted, that the 
union was advantageous to England, but detrimental to Scot- 
land. There can be but little doubt however, that this political 
event was at leaſt equally advantageous to North Britain as to 


her ſouthern neighbour. Before this, the ſpeculatioris of mer- 


chants had been much cramped, the ports to which alone they 
could trade lay all to the eaſtward, and the neceſſary and dange- 


tous cireumnavigation of the iſland, proved a very conſiderable 
bar to the proſperity of their commerce. At the union, they 
had the liberty of a free commerce to America and the Weſt 
Indies; and taking advantage of this favourable circumſtance, 
B b 2 they 
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they began to proſecute a trade to Virginia and Maryland. When 
this American trade commenced, the merchants here had no 
veſſels of their own fit for it, they therefore employed Engliſh 


| bottoms, and chartered veſſels from Whitehaven, and other ports. 


The firſt veſſel, the property of Glaſgow, that croſſed the At- 
lantic, failed from the Clyde in the year 1718. This trade ſoon 
became fo thriving, that it excited the jealouſy of the firſt com- 
mercial towns in England. | nr 


Ix the year 1735, owing to the occurrence of ſome favourable 
circumſtances, the commerce began to advance gradually, though 
ſlowly. About the year 1750, however, a new mode of carry- 
ing on the American trade was adopted, the merchants ſending 
out factors, and diſpoſing of their goods on credit, inſtead of the 
former method of bartering one commodity for another. This 
plan conſiderably increaſed the extent of their dealings; and the 
trade with America continued to advance with rapid ſtrides, till 
the breaking out of the war with that country, in the year 1775, 
when it had attained its greateſt height. As a proof of the ex- 
tent of this trade, it may be obſerved, that out of 90, ooo 
hogſheads of tobacco imported into * (Eugen alone in- 


groſſed 49,000, 


Tux American war was a dreadful blow to the commerce af 
Glaſgow. All commercial intercourſe was ſtopped,” and as the 
fortunes of many of the merchants were embarked in that trade, 
and America deeply indebted to them, it proved the ruin of 

| | many 


BY THE AMERICAN WAR. 


many wha had before reckoned themſelves 1 of inde» 
pendant fortunes. E 264-4 


Bur though the commerce of the city was thus interrupted, - 


the ſpirit which had been raiſed was far from being extin- 
guiſhed. The merchants began to look out for new ſources, and 
many of them extended their commerce to the Weſt Indies, and 
the continent of Europe, and though their ſhipping, at the time 
of the greateſt extent of the American trade, was more than at 
preſent, amounting to 60,000 tons, yet it has been for ſeveral 
years on the increaſe, and ſo much ſo of late, that the veſſels em- 
ployed in the trade of Clyde in 1797 out 'numbered thoſe of the 
OOTY year oy 252 ®, | 


As the union gave new life and energy to the commerce of 
Glaſgow, ſo it appears to have been one of the chief cauſes of 
the riſe and proſperity of the manufactures. That event pre- 
ſented a wide field, from the freedom of trade which this country 
enjoyed to America and the Weſt Indies. The opportunity was 
not loſt, and from that time ſeveral different manufactures have 


been carried on in this city. 


18g 


Tux linen manufacture, which began here in the year 1725, Manufac- 


was for a long time the ſtaple of the weſt of Scotland. This I 


however, from the predilection for Iriſh linens, and the riſe of 
cotton goods, has not increaſed of late, but ſtill a conſiderable 


* Denholm's Hiſtory of Glaſgow, - 
quantity 
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quantity of linens, lawns, cambrics, checks, diapers, &c. are 
manufactured. Flax is now ſpun in this neighbourhood by 
means of machinery, which is a very great advantage, and ſhould 
the preſent moment be laid hold of, when neither Ireland nor 
Holland are in a ſtate for purſuing their manufactures, this 
country would in my opinion ſoon be as celebrated for its linens 
as for its muſlins. The flax, at leaſt a great part of it, as I have 
already pointed out *, might be raiſed in this country, which 
would be a double advantage. As there are now ſo many com- 
petitors in the cotton branch, the profits muſt be much reduced, 
and though fortunes made by theſe manufactures will be more 
common, they certainly will feldom be ſo large as they have 
been; it would therefore be worth while for perſons poſſeſſed of 
conſiderable capitals, to turn their attention to the manufacture 
of linen, which would for a conſiderable time afford much greater 
profit. 


Corro is now however the grand ſtaple of the Glaſgow 
manufacture, and in order to carry it through all its branches, 
cotton mills, bleach fields, and print works, have been eftablhed, 
not only on the ſtreams in the neighbourhood, but even in re- 
mote ſituations. And though great numbers of mills have been 


crected +, ſtill they we by no means able to ſupply the quantity 


4 
Vol. I. p. 156. note. 


+ A very large mill is W the jmaadine viciahs effiicforc be Mr. 
Pattiſon, conſiſting of fix ſtories ; the Iength of it TO feet, and it will contain 
22,000 ſpindles. | 
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land, and particularly from Mancheſter, 


By a computation made in the year 1791, it appeared that 
there were 159,900 looms employed in this branch in Glaſgow 
and the neighbourhood; that each loom gave employment to 
nine perſons on an average, in the various ſtages of the manufac- 
ture, fo that; including women and children, this branch at that 
time gave employment to 135,000 perſons. Each loom on an 
average produces goods to the value of C. 100 per annum, mak - 
ing in the whole the ſum of L. 1,500,000 *. Since this time 
the manufacture has increaſed rapidly, but to. what extent it is 

not eaſy to ſay. I think, however, we may ſtate the increaſe at 
one half, and be conſiderably within bounds. -. 1 


Ir is almoſt needleſs to mention that this city has been long Univerſity. 
celebrated for its univerſity; The numbers of able men who 
have taught here the different branches of ſcience, as well as 
the many learned characters who have been educated in this 
alma mater, are well known, far beyond the limits of this pub- 
lication. Among the profeſſors who have filled different chairs 
here with luſtre, may be mentioned Dr. Robert Simpſon, the 
celebrated mathematician; Dr. Adam Smith, Dr. Hutcheſon, 5 
Dr. Reid, Dr. Cullen, Dr. Black, and profeſſor Anderſon. 
Among the great men who have been educated here, may be 
mentioned Buchannan, the elegant latin poet and hiſtorian.— 


®* Denholm's Hiſtory of Glaſgow. 
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Spottiſwood ; and Dr. William Hunter.—Mr. Burke was once a 
candidate for the profeſſorſhip of logic, but did not ſucceed. 


Turs celebrated ſeminary of learning was founded in the year 
1450, by William Turnbull, biſhop of Glaſgow, and confirmed 
by a bull from pope Nicholas V. The founder endowed it with 
an ample revenue, and procured ſeveral privileges for its mem- 
bers from James II. The inſtitution, at its eſtabliſhment, con- 
ſiſted of a chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, a principal who 
taught theology, and three profeſſors of philoſophy. 


Ar the reformation the univerſity ſuffered greatly, its mem- 
bers, who were eccleſiaſtics, having diſperſed themſelves. to avoid 
the popular fury ; and it was not till the reign of James VI. that 
the inſtitution began to revive. That monarch granted a new 


charter of erection, and beſtowed upon the univerſity the tythes 
of the pariſh of Govan. 


Tux univerſity is at preſent compoſed of the following mem- 
bers, viz. a chancellor, rector, dean of faculty, principal, and 
ſixteen profeſſors. Among the different branches taught here, 
ought to be particularly mentioned that of Law: the lectures of 
profeſſor Millar have long been celebrated, and attended by 
ſtudents from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 


As a medical ſchool likewiſe, the reputation of this univerſity 
has been annually increaſing, and the eſtabliſhment of a hoſ- 
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pital has contributed not a little to this. The muſeum of the 
late Dr. Hunter, containing a very fine collection of anatomical 
preparations, which was bequeathed to the univerſity, will be 
a great acquiſition to it. Beſides the anatomical prepara- 
tions, this muſeum contains a curious and valuable library of 
ſcarce books and manuſcripts, the collection of ſhells, corals, 
inſets, and foſſils made by the late Dr. Fothergill, and a cabinet 
of coins and medals, ancient and modern, the moſt complete, 
and beſt connected in Europe. This laſt article alone coſt Dr. 
Hunter upwards of L. 25,00 ſterling. Several of the profeſ- 
ſors accommodate in their houſes a limited number of young 
gentlemen, as boarders and +24 U th” 


* 


e 5 | 
ANOTHER en znldetion ho been for ſome years 
eſtabliſhed in this city, denominated | 2 


ANDERSON” 5 Unrvansrry. 


* 
W 


Tuars ;nftitution was found * the! late Mr. Anderſon, pro- 
feſſor of natural philoſophy in the univerſity of Glaſgow, who 
left to the truſtees appointed to conduct it, the whole of his va- 
luable apparatus, library, aud muſeum, as well as his property of 
every other kind. It is under the direction of eighty-one truſtees, 


conſiſting of the nine following claſſes : 1. Tradeſmen or me- 


chanics. 2. Agriculturiſts. 3. Artiſts. 4. Manufacturers. 
5. Phyſicians and ſurgeons. 6. Lawyers. 7. Divines. 8. Na- 
tural philoſophers. 9g. Nameſakes or kinſmen of the founder. 
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 Eacn claſs has a power to ſill up by ballot all vacancies that 
may happen in any of them by reſignation or death; and if they 
neglect to do ſo for a certain time, the vacancies are to be filled 
up by ballot at a general meeting of the truſtees. 


Four general meetings of theſe truſtees are appointed to be 
held annually, viz. on the day of the ſummer and winter ſol- 
ſtice, and of the vernal and autumnal equinox. At theſe meet- 
ings every thing relative to the intereſt of the inſtitution is con- 
ſidered, and decided by a majority of votes. 


Nixx ordinary managers are annually choſen by the truſtees 
from their own body. Theſe managers meet on the firſt Thurſ- 
day of every month, to conduct the buſineſs of the inſtitution, 
and report their proceedings to each of the general meetings. 


Bzs1Dss theſe governors of the inſtitution, nine viſitors of the 
univerſity are appointed, by the will of the founder, to ſuperintend 
their conduct. Theſe viſitors are, the lord provoſt of Glaſgow ;. 
the eldeſt bailic ; the dean of guild; the deacon convener ; the 
preſident of the faculty of phyficians and ſurgeons; the dean of 
the procurators ; the moderator of the ſynod of Glaſgow and 
Ayr ; the moderator of the preſbytery of Glaſgow ; and the mo- 
derator of the preſbytery of Dumbarton. 


As the funds left by profeſſor Anderſon were deemed inade- 
quate to carry on the inſtitution with confidence, a number of 


public- 


' ANDERSON'S/INSTITUTION. 


public- ſpirited citizens agreed to ſupport, what promiſed to be ſo 
advantageous to the city and neighbourhood z a ſubſcriptzgon was 
opened, and a conſiderable ſum raiſed. For the two firſt yeats 
the different lectures were carried on in rooms granted by the 
magiſtrates of the city to the truſtees, in the new grammar - 
ſchool buildings, and in the trades hall, but the public ſpirited 
exertions of ſeveral truſtees have put the inſtitution in poſſeſſion 
of a handſome building, which, beſides affording rooms for the 
accommodation of the apparatus, library, muſeum, &c. contains 
one of the moſt elegant and commodious lecture rooms in Britain. 
The form of this room is that of a hemiſphere, the diameter of . 
which is forty-five feet. In the center of the dome is a large 
window, and in the ſides, two ſmall ones, which can be darkened 
in an inſtant, when this is neceſſary to be done for particular 
experiments. From the center of the great window is ſuſpended 

a handſome glaſs luſtre. The table on which the experiments 


are made, is the arch of a circle, round which the different ſeats 
riſe in concentric arches, properly elevated above each other, and 
the leQturer being placed in the center of the circles, of which 
the ſeats are portions, every perſon fits directly facing him. This 
room will eaſily accommodate five hundred auditors. On the 
outſide is a ſuite of apartments, containing the library, muſeum, 
apparatus, a chemical laboratory, a workſhop, and other con- 


veniencies. 


Tu apparatus is unqueſtionably the moſt com plete and ex- | i 
tenſive in Britain. It was collected by Mr. Anderſon during | | 
CL 2 the | 
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the ſpace of forty years, with great expence and trouble; and 
ſince it came into the poſſeſſion of the inftitution, it has been con- 
ſiderably augmented by the truſtees, particularly the chemical 
part; and I have added to it a complete collection of modern in- 
ſtruments, made by the late Mr. Adams, of which I allow the 
uſe to the inſtitution. The mechanical part is particularly ex- 
tenſive, containing, beſides the uſual apparatus for demonſtrating 
the principles of mechanics, working models of different kinds 
of machinery, and a very complete apparatus for illuſtrating 
fortification, and every part of military tactics, particularly ar- 


| tillery . In the muſeum is a very good collection of minerals, 


conſiſting of about '1 500 ſpecimens, now arranged ſcientifically 
according to Dr. Babington's tables. The library contains ſome 
thouſands of volumes of well ſelected books on all the different 


branches of phyſics, among which are the moſt celebrated French 


Tuis inſtitution was ſet on foot in the year 1796, in which 
year I was appointed profeſſor of phyſics and philoſophy. I began 
three courſes of lectures in November, and have continued them 
for the three laſt winters. | 


Tus firſt is a complete ſcientific courſe on phyſics end che- 
miſtry, with their application to the arts and manufactures, 


be late profeſſor Anderſon was particularly fond of theſe ſubjects. Among 
other diſcoveries, he invented a method of preventing the recoil of guns, by making 
the gun act by means of a piſton, on a body of air contained in a box. This enabled 
him to reduce very much the weight of artillery, ſo that a fix or nine pounder may 
be carried on a litter by two horſes, and fired in that ſituation, 

| One 
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One lecture of this. courſe is dehyered CI and the 
las are the nic it: _ 10 


. > 
x. \ 
* 


3 di 00 matter are fel ane wah a ou 
the theory of Boſcovich ; after which come the laws of motion, 
and the principles of mechanics. The principles are firſt demon- 
ſtrated mathematically, and afterwards illuſtrated by experi- 


ments, and then the application of each part to the arts and 


which occupies a conſiderable number of lectures. After illuſ- 
trating the general effects of heat, and Dr. Black's theory of 
fluidity and evaporation, I proceed to ens out the diſcoveries 
made by Count Rumſor l. 


Fe lags the oy of fluidity, we proceed to the 
principles of hydroſtatics and hydraulics, rivers, lakes, inland 


navigation, &c. The mechanical properties of the air are next 
examined, which conſtitutes pneumatics ; after which come 
acouſtics, the theory of the winds, and muſic; the method of 
curing chimneys according to Count n 8 n 


and acroſtation. 


BEIxG thus acquainted with the mechanical properties of the 
air, we next take a view of its chemical properties, and in about 
forty lectures, the principles of chemiſtry are pointed out, and 
illuſtrated by experiments; then follows the application of ehe- 

miſtry 


manufaQures pointed out, and, where it can be done, illuſtrated 
by models of machinery. After this comes the doctrine of heat, 
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miſtry to the different arts and manufactures, particularly etching, 
and the different modes of aquatinting, dying, bleaching, and 
calico-printing, in which the different proceſſes are performed 
before the ſtudents ; this part of the courſe concludes with the 
application of chemiſtry to OR and to the ies of mi- 
neral waters, . 


Arzu this follows a comprehenſive view of mineralogy, in 
which all the ſpecimens are exhibited, and their nature and for- 
mation explained, with geological obſervations. 


Wex next proceed to the principles of electricity and magnetiſm; 
and after having conſidered theſe two branches, and particularly 
the former, at conſiderable length, we proceed to optics. In this 
part, the principles of the ſcience are pointed out; afterwards 
the ſtructure of the eye and the phenomena of viſion are con- 
ſidered, and an account of optical inſtruments given: the ſubject 


is ſiniſhed by a view of the theory and practice of perſpective. 


Tux laſt part of the courſe conſiſts of phyſical aſtronomy, 
which is compriſed in ten or twelve lectures only, becauſe a more 
particular conſideration of it would exclude ſome more uſeful 


parts of the courſe, and the completion of this = is left to 
the lecturer on aſtronomy and geography. 


I raus I may be allowed to ſay, that there is no courſe in 
Britain which comprehends fo much, and is at the ſame time 


ſo 


AN DERSOON's INSTITUT ION. 


ſo full on each ſubject; and this ariſes from a particular attention 
to economy with reſpect to time. The lecture begins preciſely 
at the hour; all recapitulation is avoided, and what is uſually in- 


troduced to ſpin out leſs comprehenſive courſes, carefully ex- 
eluded. | 1 


Bxs1Dts this courſe, I give a popular one on experimental 
philoſophy : this courſe only occupies one lecture a week, which 
is in the evening. Here all mathematical and abſtract reaſoning 
is as much as poflible avoided, the moſt pleaſing and intereſting 
experiments introduced, and the whole calculated to give an 
idea of thoſe ſubjects to thoſe who have not had leiſure or oppor- 
tunity for inveſtigating them, and to refreſh the memories of 
thoſe who have. It is intended likewiſe as introductory to the 
ſcientific courſe. AM | 


Tue third is a popular courſe on chemiftry, which takes up, 
for the firſt part of the ſeſſion, one evening, and in the latter part, 
two evenings every week. In this courſe, the principles of che- 
miſtry, with its application to the arts and domeſtic economy, are 
pointed out, and illuſtrated by experiments 2 


Bes1pes theſe courſes, during the fammer I give a ſhort 


courſe on botany, and the theory of agriculture ; and the next 


* I have printed a text book for this courſe, under the title of © Outlines of a 
Courſe of Lectures on Chemiſtry,” which is fold by Cadell and Davies, London. 
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Natural Hif- winter I propoſe a courſe on the philoſophy of natural hiſtory ; 


the following outline n has been laid * ma- 
was. 44 l 91% 


Tux courſe is to begin with a general view of the univerſe, in 
which I ſhall deſcribe the different nebulz, or ſyſtems of fixed 


| ſtars, and point out the probability of their being ſuns, round 


which different worlds revolve, We ſhall next fix our attention 


on one of them, our ſun, and ſhall examine the different planets 
which revolve round it, with the various phenomena which they 
exhibit, and ſhall then confine ourſelves through the remainder 
of the courſe to the planet on which we are placed, and in which 
we are moſt intereſted. We ſhall firſt examine the different 


theories concerning its formation, the changes which it appears 


to have undergone from volcanic fires, and the waters of the 
ocean ; this will give an opportunity of introducing ſome intereſt- 
ing remarks on mineralogy, on exiſting and extinct volcanoes, and 
collections of baſaltic pillars. After this, we ſhall examine the 
atmoſphere which ſurrounds the earth, and point out its moſt 
ſtriking properties, both chemical and mechanical; and ſhall 
then deſcribe the ſeveral changes this fluid undergoes from winds, 


thunder, &c. and give an account of the formation of miſts, 
clouds, rivers, and lakes. 


Ws ſhall next take a view of the different living beings on 
the ſurface of the earth, and firſt of man, in which we ſhall trace 
his progreſs from infancy to old age, the unfolding of reaſon, 

C | the 
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the faculty called inſtinct, &c. Next will follow a view of the 
philoſophy of living matter, with a general outline of phyſio- 
logy : the effects of different climates on the colour of the 
human ſpecies ; the progreſs of man in ſociety, from rudeneſs to 
refinement. After this will be pointed out the moſt remarkable 


particulars with reſpe& to other animals, ſuch as their modes of : 


life, migration, &c. The courſe will be concluded with a view 
of the vegetable kingdom, or the philoſophy of botany, with the 
theory of agriculture and gardening. 


Bxs1DEs theſe courſes of lectures, which, excepting the laſt, I 
have now delivered for three ſeſſions, two others have been de- 
livered this laſt winter by Mr. Lothian, the profeſſor of mathe- 
matics ; the firſt on the elements of the mathematics, and the 
ſecond on geography and aſtronomy. 


Tux number of ſtudents attending my lectures this laſt ſeſſion, 


was 525, the preceding year about 500, and the firſt year no 


leſs than 975. I accommodate in my houſe, a few young gentle- 
men as private pupils, who beſides receiving private inſtructions, 
attend my lectures, and thoſe of the profeſſors in the _— 
of Glaſgow *. 


Tx1s inſtitution is undoubtedly well adapted to the education 
of young gentlemen deſigned for manufactures or commerce, 
who are too often ſetit from the grammar ſchool to the counting 
houſe, without acquiring that knowledge which will enable 


„Tes reader vill recolleRt that this was written before my removal to London. 
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them to fill up, in a rational manner, the many vacant hours : 
which every perſon muſt find unemployed in buſineſs ; which 
will enable him to appear with advantage in that ſphere of life, 
to which the fortune he may poſſeſs or acquire-will entitle him ; 
or which will enable him to make thoſe improvements in his 
buſineſs he would do, if acquainted with the principles on which 
his different operations depend. In an inſtitution of this kind, 
he can ſtudy what branches he may think proper, at the ſame 
time that he is learning, or attending to his buſineſs. 


A MUCH more important purpoſe anſwered by this inſtitution, 
however, remains to be mentioned. This is the firſt regular 
inſtitution in which the fair ſex have been admitted to the temple 
of knowledge on the fame footing with men; and it muſt 
be ſaid in their praiſe, that they have not neglected to avail 
themſelves of it; nearly one half of my auditors, to each 
courſe, having been ladies, fince the commencement of the in- 
ſtitution. 


Tux moſt ſplendid ſeminaries have in all ages, and in every 
civilized country, been founded and endowed with the moſt 
profuſe liberality for the education of men; eyery ſcience that 
could exalt the genius, humanize the heart, or enlarge the under- 
ſtanding, has been taught them with unremitting pains ; while 


the ſofter ſex, whoſe minds are naturally moulded to refinement, 


and who are at leaſt equally capable of the enjoyment of intel- 
- leQual pleaſures, have been left to languith in ignorance, and 


9 | i7 ſuffered, 
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ſuffered, for want of opportunities, to acquire a taſte for what is 
frivolous, and unworthy of the human mind. ann 


Ir we trace the progreſs of ſociety from rudeneſs to reſine- 
ment, we ſhall uniformly find, that the female ſex has approached 
its proper place, as the latter has advanced. In the ſavage ſtate, 
the deſpot man thought every employment unworthy of his dig- 
nity but war and the chace; the culture of the ground, as well 
as all forts of domeſtic drudgery, were committed to women, 
who were thought inferior to their lords, becauſe they had not 
ſtrength to ſhare in their ſavage employments. The warrior 
and the hunter could not ſubmit to domeſtic occupations ; he 
baſked whole days by the fire, or in the ſun; and a ſloth, joyleſs 


and ſupine, ſucceeded or relieved the dangers of the battle, or the 
fatigues of the chace. 


As refinement took place by flow and gradual ſteps, the fair 
ſex were treated with more kindneſs, and in the more poliſhed 
ſtates, became exempted from drudgery, and ſuffered to dine at 
the fame table with their lords. With the advancement of 
Civilization, attention to the female ſex increaſed, till in the days 
of chivalry, a ridiculous attention or gallantry took place, which 
was equally degrading to them, as rational beings, with their 
former treatment. This kind of attention has been continued i 
to modern times, and the epithet ridiculous, will not, on exami- | 
nation, I think be deemed improper. 
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Surrosx any ſenſible and well-informed man Gould addreſs 
to his own ſex the flattery and abſurd nonſenſe with which he 
aſſails the other ; would he not be knocked down, or confined 
in a mad-houſe ? But why does he treat the female ſex in this 
manner? When in their company, why does he not converſe 
rationally on ſubjects of taſte, of ſcience, or of morality, as when 
he is in company with men? Becauſe their minds have not been 
cultivated, and they cannot take a ſhare in ſuch converſation. 


Bur is the female mind incapable of cultivation ? If we look 


round, we ſhall find in all who have had equal opportunities, 


that at leaſt equal improvements have been made. With what 
juſtice the female mind has been charged with having leſs ca- 
pacity for knowledge than men, I appeal to all who have read 
the works of thoſe ladies who have cultivated their undei ſtand- 


ings. 


Tux frivolous purſuits for which the fair ſex have been con- 
demned, ought not to be imputed to them, but to their education. 
Can it be expected that the female mind, confeſſedly more lively 
and active than that oſ the other ſex, can ſink into indolence 
and inactivity; or can it be ſuppoſed that auy other than frivo- 
lous purſuits can engage the attention, where no care has been 
taken to inſtil a taſte for rational knowledge, and where the 
cares of buſineſs do not occupy the mind. On examination, it 
will be found that the uncultivated minds of men, if not im- 
merſed in buſineſs, give way to much more unworthy and irra- 
tional purſuits than thoſe of the other ſex. 


Tux 
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Tax ladies of this city are undoubtedly much indebted to the 
founder, as being the firſt perſon in this iſland who ſet on foot a 
plan of rational education for them, which affords the, means of 
acquiring knowledge, not only uſeful to themſelves in various cir- 
cumſtances of life, and capable of always ſupplying a rational 
amuſement, without the neceſſity of ſeeking it elſewhere; but 
which fits them for companions for the other ſex, and puts them 
on a footing of equality in converſation ; beſides, it enables them 


to fulfil, with credit and propriety, the moſt important occupa- 


tion in life, which is generally committed to their charge: I 


mean the cultivation of the infant mind, which is to lay the 


foundation of the morals, patriotiſm, religion, and all the virtues 
that adorn ſociety. It is juſtly obſerved by an excellent writer, 


that the ſeeds of virtue and morality are oftener ſown by the 


mother than the tutor. 


I FEAR that the egotiſm I have been obliged to uſe in ſpeak- 
ing of this inſtitution, will have diſguſted the reader, but ſcarcely 
any account of it has yet been given by any writer, and I with 
to hold it up as a kind of model to the larger towns in England, , 
where ſimilar inſtitutions might be eaſily eſtabliſhed. The only 
difficulty would be the raiſing of a ſum for a building and apparatus, 
for there is ſcarcely any place where ſuch an inſtitution ought to 
be eſtabliſhed, where there would not be found ſome perſons 
capable and willing to give the lectures for the emoluments that 
might ariſe, and other conſiderations. 
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Kilſyth. 


Mummy. 


* DESCRIPTION OF * 


WuͥII x we were reſting ourſelves for a few days at Glaſgow, 
after the fatigue of our journey, before we proceeded to the falls 
of the Clyde, we received an invitation from the reverend Mr. 
Rennie, miniſter of Kilſyth, to viſit that place, in order to ſee 
a curious mummy which had been diſcovered in a vault under the 
church, near a year before. This place is about 14 miles diſtant 
from Glaſgow. The vault had been cloſed up, but Mr. Rennie 
had the goodneſs to order an opening to be made, through which 


we deſcended with difficulty, but were amply repaid for our 


trouble, for, though the body was by no means in that high ſtate 
of preſervation that it-was when firſt diſcovered, having received 
ſome injury from the air, and ſtill more from the facrilegious 
hands which had torn away part of the ſhroud, ſtill it was 
wonderfully perfect. Mr. Watts took a drawing of it, which 
he afterwards corrected under the eye of Mr. Rennie, ſo as to 
make it exactly reſemble the appearance of the body when firſt 


diſcovered. 


© Ms. R ANNE politely offered to draw up a particular account 
of the circumſtances attending this mummy, which I afterwards 
received from pw and which I ſhall inſert in his own words. 


| e is an arched vault, or Wü ground, under the 
church of Kilfyth, which ſeems to have been the burial place of 

the family of Kilſyth for many generations. 
« As the eſtate was forfeited, and the title became extinct in 
the year 1715, it has never been uſed for that 3 ſince that 
period. 


| 
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period. The Earl fled with his lady and family to Flanders, and 
though he returned more than once mm cog. in the habit of a 
common beggar, and as ſuch lodged with ſeveral of his n 
yet it is certain he was not buried at Kilſyth. | 
Tux tradition is, and it is ſaid to be confirmed by ſome 
papers and letters lately found, that he, and a number of the un- 
fortunate nobleſſe, who had been concerned in the rebellion, 
were either murdered, or killed * a ſudden accident in e 
about the year 1717. {14 
Ar all events it ſeems certain, that his lady, with ker infant 

ſon, were ſmothered by the falling in of the roof of the room, in 
which a number of the nobility who had been concerned in the 
rebellion were aſſembled. It is generally ſaid and believed, that 
this was not by accident, but deſign: that the landlord and ſome 
of his accomplices had cut the beams which ſupported the roof, 
and that upon a fignal being given, he let it fall in with a view 
to ſmother the whole company. It appears that very few eſcaped, 
and I never heard it doubted or denied that lady Kilſyth and her 
infant periſhed in the ruins. Indeed the wound the received on 
the right temple is till viſible, and when the body was firſt 
diſcovered, it was covered with a black patch, about the ſize of 
a crown piece. There is no mark of violence on her ſon. He 
ſeems to have been ſmothered, as it is generally faid, fitting on 
the knee of his mother at table. 

© Her body was embowelled and embalmed, and ſoon after- 
wards ſent over to Scotland. It was landed and lay at Leith for 
* time in a cellar, and was afterwards carried to Kilſyth, and 

2000 buried 
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buried in great pomp, according to the form of the church of 
England. It is not twenty years ſince ſome of the inhabitants 
of this pariſh died, who were in their youth is of the 
funeral. 

Tx body was „ dect firſt in a coffin of fir, next in a 
leaden coffin, nicely cemented, but without any inſcription, this 
was again covered with a very ſtrong wooden coffin, The ſpace 
between the two was filled up with a white matter, ſomewhat 
of the colour and conſiſtence of putty, apparently compoſed of 
gums and perfumes, for it had a rich and delicious flavour. When 
I was a boy at ſchool, I have frequently ſeen the coffin in which ſhe 
lies, for the vault was then always acceſſible, and often opened: 
but at that time the wooden coffin was entire. Indeed it was only 
within a few years that it decayed. Even after this, the lead 
one remained entire for a conſiderable time; but being very 
brittle and thin, it alſo began to moulder away : a flight touch 
of the finger penetrated any part of it. In the apertures thus 
made, nothing was ſeen but the gummy matter above mentioned. 
When this was partly removed, which was eaſily done, being very 
ſoft, and only about an inch in thickneſs, another wooden coffin 
appeared, which ſeemed quite clean and freſh. 

Bur no one ever thought of opening it, till the ſpring 1796, 
when ſome rude regardleſs young men went to viſit the tomb, 
and with ſacrilegious hands tore open the leaden coffin, To 
their ſurpriſe, they found under the lead a covering of fir, as 
clean and freſh as if it had been made the day before. The 
cover of this being looſe, was cafily removed. With aſtoniſh- 


ment 


n MUMMY, 
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ment and conſternation they ſaw the body of lady Killyth, and 
her child, as perfect as the hour they were entombed.  * © 

Fon ſome weeks this circumſtance was kept ſecret, but at 
laſt it began to be whiſpered in ſeveral companies, and ſoon ex- 
cited great and general curioſity. On the 12th of June, while 
I \was from home, great .crowds aſſembled, and would not be 


denied admiſſion. At all hours of the night as well as the day, | 


they afterwards perſiſted in gratifying their curioſity. 

« I 8Aw the body ſoon after the coffin was opened. It was 
quite entire. Every feature; and every limb was as full, nay the 
very ſhroud was as clear and freſh, and the colours of the rib- 
bons as bright as the day they were lodged in the tomb. 

„% Waar rendered this ſcene more ſtriking, and truly intereſt- 
ing, Was, that the body of her ſon and only child, the natural 
heir of the title and eſtates of Kilſyth, lay at her knee. His 
features were as compoſed as if he had been only aſleep. His 
colour was as freſh, and his fleſh as plump and full, as in the 
perfect glow of health; the ſmile of infancy and innocence fat 
on his lips. His ſhroud was not only entire, but perfectly clean, 
without a particle of duſt upon it. He ſeems to have been only 
a few months old. ones pp Fan — 7 

Tux body of lady Kilſyth was equally well preſerved, and 
at a little diſtance, with the feeble light of a taper, it would not 
have been eaſy to diſtinguiſh whether the was dead or alive. 


The features, nay the very expreſſion of her countenance, were 


marked and diſtinct, and it was only in a certain light, that you 
could b en any thing like the ghaſtly and agonizing traits 
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of a violent death. Not a ſingle fold of her ſhroud was diſcom- 


ot 701 


poled, nor a ſingle member impaired. | 5 
+ BuT no deſcription can give a juſt or adequate idea of the 


a 9 417 4 i 201117 


neatneſs or elegance of | her appearance. y therefore refer to the 
ſketch | taken by your friend. | 


] have only to lament that his 


53 <4 JL 


repreſentation was ff finiſhed chiefly | from my deſcription, a as at the 


3s 4 


time you ſaw the body it was n much ſullied, and the ſhroud ; in- 
jured: but it is as near the original as [ can recolled, or as any 
pencil can expreſs. I can only ſay it is not a flattering por- 
trait, 
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Lx the candid ier ſuryey this ſketch; let him recal to 
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mind | the tragic | tale that Ph I and ſay, if he can, that it 
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r 


and I could not but r chat foch rudeneſs had been offered 
to the aſhes of the dead, as to expoſe them thus to the public 
view. 

6 Tas body 


— 4 44 


ſeemed t to have been | preſerved in ſome liquid, 
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negely of 1 1 colour and appearance of brandy : : the whole 


5+ Gich ft 8 


coffin ſeems to — been full of it, and all its contents faturated 
with it. The body had aye! ſome what the fame tinge, but 


4 4 4 46 4 


this ſerved only to give it a f freſher look ; ; it had none of the 


„ 41 # 3 
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ghaſtly livid hue of e death, but rather a copper cc co mpiexion. | 
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18 {Ir would, I believe, ] have been difficult for a chemiſt to aſcer- 
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tain, the nature of this liquid; though, perfedtly tranſparent. it 


had loſt all its pungent qualities, its taſte being quite vapid. 1 
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have heard, however, that ſeveral medical gentlemen carried off 
4 ſmall 
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mall pbials full of it, but do not know whether they made any 
experiments with it. "The rich” odorif erous Haut * continued 
not only i in the vault, büt even in tlie chü reh, lor many weeks, 
as can be atteſted | by many hundreds ; wo agreed that it was a 
mixture of 'perfumes, but of \ what kind 1 W444 n eaſy to ſay: 
che moſt prevalent t ſeemed to me to be chap of ſpirit FR Ana 
tine, and it "Js cortnur that this odour continued the longeſt! MIC 
1 Tus head reclined on a pillow, a nd as tht covering decayed, 


it was found to contain a collection of ſtrong ſcented herbs. 


Balm, ſage, and mint, were eaſily diſtinguiſhed, and it was the 


opinion of many that the body was filled with the ſame. 

4% ALTHOUGH the bodies were thus entire at firſt, I confeſs'l 
expected to ſee them ſoon crumble into duſt ; "eſpecially as they 
were expoſed to the open air, and the fine aromatic fluid had 
evaporated; and it ſeems ſurprizing that they did not. For 
ſeveral | weeks they underwent” no viſible change, and had they 
not been ſullied With duſt, and the drops of greaſe” fromthe 
candles held over them, I am confident they might have remained 
as entire as ever; for even a few months ago, the bodies were 
as firm and compact as at firſt, and though preſſed” with the 
finger did not yield to the touch, but ſeemed to fetain the elaſ- 
tieity of the living body. Even the ſhroud, though torn by the 


rude hands of the regardleſs multitude, i Is * ſtrong, and * 
from rot. apap des 
"4 Pernays the moſt ſingular phenomenon is, that the bodies 
ſeem not to have undergone the ſmalleſt decompoſition, or difor- 
| ganization. Several medical gentlemen a think vo did ſo 
2 fl x34 2019 £ E. e 2 ene 29% 57] yourſelt,) 
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yourſelf) "ol made a anal inciſion into the arm of the infant ; 
the ſubſtance of the body was quite firm, and 100 . in its 
original ſtate. 

LApr KILSYTH was of the family of Dundonald ; this ap- 
pears from Craufurd's peerage, and other undoubted authority. 
She is there called Jean, daughter of lord William Cochrane, ſon 
and heir of William earl of Dundonald. 

« IT is equally certain that ſhe was firſt married to the viſ- 
count Dundee, and even after ſhe married her ſecond huſband, 
ſhe ſtill retained this title; for he was then the heir apparent 
only of the title and eſtates of Kilſyth; and of courſe till the death 
of his father ſhe was not called lady Kilſyth. 

11. Tazns was a ſingular circumſtance attending this connec- 
tion. She had come on a viſit to Colzium, the ſeat of the family 
of Kilſyth, about a year after the battle of Killicranky, in which 
her huſband the viſcount Dundee fell. At that time it was ſaid 
that William Livingſton (afterwards viſcount Kilſyth, and her 
huſband) firſt paid his addreſſes to her. As a pledge of his love, 

preſented her with a ring ; but as ill luck would have it, ſhe 
dropped it next day in the garden. To loſe a ring in ſuch 
circumſtances, and ſo ſoon, was no doubt regarded as an evil 
omen ; a liberal reward was therefore offered to any perſon who 
ſhould find and reſtore it ; but in vain; it could not be found ; 
and till the year 1796, nearly a century . was never heard 
of 

Ar that time, however, the tenant of the garden, when 
Akgiog potatoes, diſcovered it in a clod of earth. At firſt he 

regarded 
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regarded it as a bauble, but the moment the legend became ap- 
parent, the tradition came freſh into his tecolleQion, and he 
inſtantly ſuppoſed it to be the ring of lady Kilſyth. 


« IT is of gold, and about the value of ten ſhillings ; about 
the breadth of a ſtraw, and without any ſtone. The external 


ſurface is ornamented with a wreath of myrtle, and on the in- 
ternal ſurface is the following legend, zours onlly & Euer. This 
ring is, I believe, in the poſſeſſion of Sir Archibald Edmonſton, 
of Duntreath, the proprietor of the Kilſyth eſtates.” 


To this account given by Mr. Rennie, I can only expreſs my 
regret, that this body, which had been ſo admirably preſerved, 
ſhould be wantonly deſtroyed or damaged. Had it been incloſed 
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in a glaſs caſe, when diſcovered, it would in all probability have 


remained for centuries in the ſame ſtate. 


AuGusT 15. In the afternoon of this day we ſet out to ſee 
the falls of the Clyde, accompanied in this journey by the dear 


partner of my domeſtic happineſs, little thinking that this would 


be the laſt jaunt we ſhould take together. The weather was 
delightful, her ſpirits remarkably good, and I think I never con- 
templated the beautics of nature with more pleaſure than during 
this little tour. Though I beheld the ſcenery of the highlands 
with that enthuſiaſm which I always feel When contemplating 
the grand or beautiful features of nature; yet I felt a dreary blank 
in my mind, on the reflexion that the enjoyment of thole ſcenes 


was not ſhared by her. This blank was now filled 'completely. 
8 AL As! 


Excurſion to 
the Falls of 
the Clyde. 
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ALAS 4 how bitter is the reflexion that now daily and hourly 
fils my mind; I am an. inſylated being, and the beautiful face of 
the creation preſents to me nothing but a dreary waſte, When 
J endeavour to call to my recollection the happineſs I enjoyed in 
this little excurſion, I can ſcarcely think it, real, ſo faint a trace 
has it left behind. 

"Tis like the ſnow falls in the river, 
A moment White — then melts for ever ; 
Or like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place; 
Or like the rainbow's lovely form, 
Evaniſhing amid the ſtorm *. 


Ir ſeems as if my whole life had been a life of miſery, while 
the ſwift moments of happineſs haye ſcarce left an impreſ- 
ſion. How ſtrongly do I feel the force of the following beautiful 

- ſentiment : 
Ay de mi! un Ano felice 
Parece un ſoplo ligero: 
Pero ſin dicha un inſtante 
Es un ſiglo de tormento. 


I Au ſenſible that I ought to apologize to my readers for the 
introduction of private misfortunes, in which few of them can 
be intereſted; but reflexions fimilar to theſe continually dwell on 
my mind, and almoſt exclude. every other idea. No wonder then 
that they ſhould ſametimes eſcape from my pen. wh 


* Burns. 
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Tais ſhort tour preſents undoubtedly one of the moſt delight- 


ful rides in Scotland: the road from Glaſgow is genetally near 
the Clyde, whoſe banks are beautifully wooded. The firſt fix 
miles of it are not however very intereſting ; at that diſtance we 
came to the village of Uddingſtone, and foon after to the ruins 
of Bothwell caſtle, ſituated on the north bank of the Clyde. 
Though it has been long in ruins, it ſtill exhibits remains of its 
ancient grandeur, and the power of its poſſeſſors. The whole 
building is very extenſive, it has the form of an oblong ſquare, 
being 234 feet in length, and 100 in breadth ; its walls are up- 
wards of fifteen feet in thicknefs, atid in many places fixty 
feet high, built of a kind of red grit; three of the towers yet 
remain out of the four, of which two are pretty entire; in the 


higheſt, the ſtair-caſe is ſtill tolerably petfect, and conducts to the 


top, from whetice is a beautiful and exterifive view to the weſt- 
ward. The interior area of the caſtle is now convetted itito a 
bowling-green and flower-garden. 


THr1s caſtle made a conſpicuous figure in the hiſtory of Scot- 
land. "Cbncerning the date of its origin, hiſtory, and tradition, 
are however 'tqually filent. In the reign of Edward I. it was 
the reſidence of the Engliſh governor; we find it in particular 
in the poſſeſſion of Amer de Valence, earl of Pembroke, a go- 
vernor of Scotland, during the reign of this monarch, and it was 


hither that he fled upon his defeat by Bruce, at the battle of 


Loudon-hill in 1307. On the forfeiture of Pembroke, it had 
a variety of poſſeſſors; and, -amotig the reſt; the mam moſt no- 
| | | toriouſly 
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toriouſly marked in the annals of Scotland for the audacity and 
ſplendour of his crimes, the earl of Bothwell, whoſe. name it 
ſtill bears. From Bothwell it deſcended to Archibald the Grim, 
earl of Douglas, in whoſe family it continued till their attainder 
in 1445. Aſter a variety of tranſmiſſions, it reverted to the 
family of Douglas in 1715, in whoſe poſſeſſion it now remains. 
Near the caſtle is Bothwell houſe, the preſent reſidence of lord 
Douglas, a very handſome. building of red ſtone, charmingly 
ſituated, and ſurrounded, with woods. 


Orrosirx to Bothwell caſtle, on the other fide of the Clyde, 
ſtand the ruins of Blantyre priory, , on a rock riſing almoſt 
perpendicularly out of the river; and a conſiderable part of the 


walls, on a line with the brink of the precipice, ſtill remain. 


Between the caſtle and this priory, tradition informs us there 
formerly exiſted a ſubterraneous paſſage under the Clyde, by 
which the female part of its inhabitants fled in time of danger 
to the protection which a monaſtery afforded. | 


LiTTLE account can be now procured of the origin and hiſ- 
tory of this religious eſtabliſhment. It appears from ſome an- 
cient records, that it was originally a ſort of colony from the 
monaſtery of Jedburgh . Upon the abolition of religious 


houſes in Scotland in the ſixteenth century, it fell into the hands 


of Walter Stuart, lord privy ſeal, who was afterwards created 
lord Blantyre, in whoſe family it has fince continued. 


0 See Stat. Account of Blantyre. Denholm's Hiſtory. Hope's Minor Pradtcs 
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AvTER viewing theſe memorable "monuments of "antiquity, 


we paſſed through the village of Bothwell, where is an ancient 
church, a good ſpecimen of gothic architecture. At the diſtance 
of about a mile from Bothwell, we came to Bothwell bridge, 
memorable for a battle in the year 1679 between the whigs, or 
covenanters, and the king's army commanded by the duke of 
Monmouth, and which was fatal to the affairs of the former. 
At the diſtance of two miles farther, we came to Hamilton, a 
town of conſiderable ſize, but irregularly built. It attracts the 
attention of the traveller, chiefly on account of Hamilton houſe, 
the reſidence of the duke of that name. This, though a very 
ſuperb building, is a heavy one, conſiſting of a front or center, 


with two very deep wings. It ſeems to have been built at 


different periods : the moſt ancient part was erected in the year 
1591, but the more modern, and moſt conſiderable part, was built 
about the end of the laſt century. Some of the apartments are 
very large, particularly the gallery, in which is a good collection 
of pictures, decidedly, I believe, the beſt in Scotland. 


AMoXG theſe is the celebrated picture by Rubens, of Daniel 


in the lion's den, which is undoubtedly one of the ſineſt pro- 


ductions of that great maſter. I cannot give a better deſcription 
of this fine picture than in the words of Gilpin : 


Tux prophet is repreſented ſitting naked in the middle of a 
cave, ſurrounded by lions. An opening at the top, through 
which he had been let down, affords light to the picture. In 
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his face appears ineffable expreſſion. Often do we hear the 
parading critic, in a gallery of pictures, diſplaying the mixed paſ- 
ſions where they never exiſted. For myſelf, indeed, I cannot 
ſee how two paſſions can exiſt together in the fame face. 
When one takes poſſeſſion of the features, the other is excluded. 
But if the mixed paſſions ever did exiſt any where, they exiſt 
here. At leaſt from the juſtneſs of the repreſentation, you are 
ſo entirely intereſted in the action, that the imagination is apt to 
run before the eye, and fancy a thouſand emotions, both of hope 
and fear, which may not really exiſt. The former appears the 
ruling paſſion ; but a cold damp ſweat hangs evidently on the 
cheek, the effect of conflict. The whole head indeed is a match- 
leſs piece of art. Nor is the figure inferior, The hands are 
claſped : agony appears in every muſcle, and in the whole con- 
trated form. In a word, nothing can be more ſtrongly con- 
ceived, more thoroughly underſtood, more delightfully coloured, 
or more delicately touched, than this whole figure. I ſhould not 
indeed ſcruple to call it the nobleſt ſpecimen I have ever ſeen of 
the art of Rubens. It is all over glowing with beauties, with- 
out one defect. At leaſt it had no defect which I was able to 
diſcover. 

Bur altho' the principal figure (on which I dwell, becauſe it 
is ſo very capital) exceeded my expectation; yet the whole of the 
picture, I muſt own, fell far beneath it. 


Tux compoſition is good. The lions, of which there are ſix, 


with two lioneſſes, are well diſpoſed ; and ſtand round the pro- 


phet with that indifference, which ſeems to have ariſen from 
, ſatiety 
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ſatiety of food. One is yawning, another ſtretching, and a third 
lying down. An artiſt of inferior judgemnt would have made 
them baying at the prophet, and withheld by the Almighty from 
deyouring him, as a butcber reſtrains his dog by a cord. The 
only fault I obſerved in the compoſition, ariſes from the ſhape of 
the picture. The painter ſhould have allowed himſelf more 
height, which would have removed the opening at the top to 
a greater diſtance, and have given a more diſmal aſpect to the 
inſide of the den. At preſent the opening is rather paltry. This 
has induced ſome judges to ſuppoſe, what does not ſeem impro- 
bable, that the picture was not originally painted on one great 


plan; but that the painter having pleaſed himſelf with the _ 
of Daniel, added the appendages afterwards. 


Bur the great deficiency of this picture, is in the diſtribution 
of light. No deſign could poſſibly be better adapted to receive 
a better effect of it. As the light enters through a confined 


channel at the top, it naturally forms a maſt in one part of the 


cave, which might gradually fade away. This is the very idea 
of effet. The ſhape of the maſs will be formed by the objects 
| that receive it; and if bad, muſt be aſſiſted by the artiſt's judg- 
ment. Of all this Rubens was aware; but he has not taken the 


full advantage, which the circumſtances of his defign allowed. 


A grand light falls beautifully on his principal figure, but it does 
not graduate ſufficiently into diſtant parts of the cave. The 


lions partake of it too much; whereas had it been more ſparingly 


thrown upon them, and only in ſome prominent parts, the effect 


would have. bcen better ; and the grandeur and horror of the 


Ff2 ſcene 
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ſcene more ſtriking, Terrible heads ſtanding out of the canvas, 
their bodies in obſcurity, would have been noble imagery, and 


have leſt the imagination room to fancy unpictured horrors. That 


painter does the moſt, who gives the greateſt ſcope to the ima- 
gination ; and thoſe are the moſt ſublime objects, which are 
feen in glimpſes, as it were mere corruſcations ; half viewleſs 
forms, and terrific tendencies to ſhape, which mock inveſtiga- 


tion. The mind, ſtartled into attention, ſummons all her powers, 
dilates her capacity, and from a baffled effort to comprehend 
what exceeds the limits of her embrace, ſhrinks back on herſelf 
with a kind of wild aſtoniſhment, and ſevere delight. Thus 
Virgil defcribing the gods, who, enveloped in ſmoke and dark- 
neſs, beat down the foundation of Troy, gives us in three words, 
apparent dire facies, more horrid imagery, than if he had de- 
ſcribed Jupiter, Juno, and Pallas, in a laboured detail, with all 
their celeſtial panoply. For when the mind can ſo far maſter 
an image, as to reduce it within a diſtin outline, it may be 
grand, but it ceaſes to be ſublime, if I may venture to ſuggeſt a 
diſtinction. It then comes within the cognizance of judgment, 
an auſtere, cold faculty; whoſe analytic proceſs, carrying light 
into every part, leaves no dark receſſes for the terror of things 
without a name 


I vo not profeſs myſelf a connoiſſeur in painting: I muſt 

own, however, that the ſame ideas concerning the diſpoſition of 
the light ſtruck me forcibly, when I firſt ſaw this celebrated 

* Gilpin's obſervations on ſeveral parts of Great Britain. Vol. II. 

| picture ; 


picture ; but I cannot by any means agree with this writer, that 
the lions are painted in a very flovenly manner; on the contrary, 


they ſeem to be executed in a highly finiſhed ſtyle. This 25 


ture is unqueſtionably the firſt in Scotland. 


HERE 1s likewiſe an admirable portrait of the earl of Denbigh, 
dreſſed in a red filk jacket, and holding a gun in his hand. His 
hair is ſhort and grey, and the countenance is full of nature and 


character. Some travellers have attributed this picture to Ru- 


bens, but it appears to be much more in its 9 of Vandyke. 


Tus marriage feaſt by Paul Veroneſe, is likewiſe a very ſine 
picture, in which the obſtinacy and reſiſtance of the intruder, 
who came without the wedding garment, is 9 expreſſed. 


HAMILTON houſe is ſituated unglcaGaity on a plain, very 
near the town, which formerly ſtood cluſtering round it, when 
mutual defence and protection rendered this neceſſary. By de- 
grees many of the houſes were pulled down, and ſince this time 
the town has extended to the ſouth and weſt, and left the houſe 
in ſome degree detached. | 


HAMILTON contains about four thouſand inhabitants, and is 
ornamented with ſeveral public buildings, among which 1s par- 
ticularly to be noticed the pariſh church; this elegant building 
was deſigned by the elder Adams, and being fituated on an ele- 


vated piece of ground, is ſeen to great advantage. 
| bh | HAMILTON 
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RIVER AVON. 


'HAamitTrown has now a conſiderable ſhare of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, the manufactures of Glaſgow employing a great num- 
ber of weavers in this place. A manufacture of thread lace 


has been carried on here for a number of years, but it is now-on 
the decline. 


Artes ſeeing what was remarkable at this place, we pro- 


_ ceeded through the town, along the Carliſle road, and at the 


diſtance of about a mile came to the Avon, a very pictureſque 


river, over which is a bridge, concerning the erection of which 
there is the following tradition : 


Som controverted point was to be ſettled by a plurality of 
voices, at a meeting of the clergy to be held at Hamilton upon 
a certain day. A prieſt, who lived ſouthward from the town, 
had been very zealous on one fide of the controverſy, and had 
prevailed with a great number of the brethren in his neighbour- 
hood to join him in ſupporting it. But on the day fixed, when 
they came to the fide of the river, it was ſwollen with rains 
beyond the poſſibility of paſſing, aud the oppoſite party carried 
the point ; at which the prieſt, who was very rich, was ſo much 


provoked, that he immediately ordered a bridge to be built at his 


own expence, to prevent ſuch a diſappointment in future “. 


Leaving our chaiſe at this bridge we entered the duke's 
grounds by a gate, and proceeded up a hill to Chatelherault, a 


Stat. Account of Hamilton. 
ſummer- 


CHATELHERAULT. 


ſurnmer - houſe belonging to the family of Hamilton; this build- 


ing, which is in the French ſtyle, is ſaid to have been intended 


as an imitation of the caſtle of Chatelherault in France, of 
which the chief of this family was formerly proprietor; he like- 
wiſe had the title of duke of Chatelherault. : 


Ir is placed on a ſmooth lawn, the ſides of which are ſloped, 
and appears a very large building, on account of the length 
of the front which it preſents, and the four towers in this 
front; we found, however, that it was more ſhowy than ſub- 
ſtantial; for this apparently magnificent building conſiſts of a 
| ſmall dining room and a drawing room, with an unfurniſhed 
apartment above in one end, and a ſtable and dog kennel in the 
other. From the upper room is a very fine view of the country 
to the northward, bounded by the Campſie hills and Benlomond. 
In the dining room, is a portrait of a horſe as large as life, by 
Stubbs, but I have ſeen much better pictures by that artiſt. 


Tr1s building is ſituated on the banks of the Avon, which 
are here very ſteep and romantic, and is certainly a much more 


elegible ſituation than that on which Hamilton houſe is placed. 


Indeed the ancient reſidence of the family, which was called 
Cadzow Caſtle, was on the oppoſite bank of the Avon, where 
the ruins ſtill remain. It was plundered, and partly demoliſhed, 
by the army of the regent Murray, in the reign of queen Mary, 

fince which it has continued in a ſtate of deſolation and ruin. 


A LITTLE 
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Barncluith. 


Maud flie 


BARNCLVUIT H. Ke. 


A LITTLE below Cadzow, on the ſame ſide of the river, is 
Barncluith, or rather the remains of it. This was formerly a 
villa built in the Dutch ſtyle, by one of the Hamiltons of Pent- 
caitland. The houſe is ſituated on a lofty and ſteep bank of the 
Avon, with terrace walks cut out of the rock one under another, 
deſcending towards the river, Evergreens cut into various ſhapes, 


according to the taſte of the times, ſtood along theſe walks. 


On favourable ſpots were built ſmall pavilions, and a jet d' eaux 


in the middle of a baſon, ſpouted water to a conſiderable height. 
This ſpot overlooked the fine wooded banks of the Avon, riſing 
like a vaſt amphitheatre, with here and there ſome prominent 
rocky cliffs, puſhing out their bold fronts, while the water was 
ſeen foaming below along its rocky channel. The benevolent pro- 
prietor executed theſe works with a view of giving bread to the 
poor, and at the ſame time ſupporting a habit of induſtry, in 


the time of the famine which happened towards the end of the 
laſt century, 


ABouT a mile beyond the Avon bridge we left the Carliſle 
road, and turning to the left entered Clydeſdale, a charming 
valley, adorned with ſeveral feats of nobility and gentry. Among 
theſe Maudſlie caſtle, the ſeat of the earl of Hyndford, particu- 
larly arreſts the attention, both on account of its fine ſituation, 
and the beauty of its architecture. It is ſituated on the north 
bank of the Clyde, and though a modern building, begun in'the 
year 1792, and very lately finiſhed, it is built in the 'form of a 
caſtle, and has in my * a much nobler effect than the moſt 

ſuperb 


STONEBYRES. 


ſuperb ſtructure in the modern ſtyle. It gonſiſts of various orders 
of architecture, and was deſigned by R. Adam. Though the 
modern buildings may be more commodious, yet the ancient 
caſtles have an air of grandeur and magnificence, better ſuited 
to the reſidence of a nobleman. The offices are in a ſtyle cor- 
reſponding to the houſe : indeed, I have Gor: ſeen a building 
that pleaſed me more. 


Soo after we paſſed Maudſlie caſtle, we croſſed the Nethan, 
by a bridge, above which is a very romantic glen 3 ON a lofty pro- 
montory, in this glen ſtand the ruins of Draffin, or Craignethan 
caſtle, anciently a ſeat of the family of Hamilton, but now the 
property of lord Douglas. In this fortreſs the unhappy Mary 
found a ſhort aſylum, after her eſcape from the caſtle of Loch- 


ee a few miles furthers we entered the wood of Fall of 


Stonebyres, and ſoon heard a hollow murmuring noiſe, which 
increaſed as we advanced ; ſoon after emerging from the wood, 
we ſaw a direction poſt, pointing out the fall of Stonebyres. 
Alighting from the chaiſe we deſcended a ſteep hill, and at about 
two hundred paces from the road came to a ſteep bank of the 
river, where, from a chair placed there for the purpoſe by Mr, 
Dale, we contemplated in {ſecurity this grand and awful ſcene. 
It conſiſts of three breaks, but when the river is full it has the 
appearance of one unbroken ſheet, about ſixty feet in height. 
The river is perfectly ſmooth and tranquil above, but-being here 
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contracted, forces itſelf with inconceivable fury over the ſhelving 
rocks. The ſurrounding ſcenery is very fine, and the immenſe 
quantity of water thus tumbling headlong down the rocks of 
ſhiſtus produces a very grund effect. The dark colour of the 


rocks divided into ſtrata, or layers, and cloathed with wood to 


the top, contraſted with the white foam of the cataraQ, forms a 
ſcene of the higheſt ſublimity. From the loweſt fall the ſpray 
riſes high into the atmoſphere, and gives an indiſtinctneſs to the 
e EIS FS 


Tuns fall is the ae plus ultra of the falmon which come up 
the river Clyde; none of them get above it, though their endea- 
e 


Apviih having contact this ſcene for a conſiderable time, 
we returned to our chaiſe, and proceeding on the road we croſſed 
the Clyde by a bridge of three arches, and ſoon reached Lanark, 
which is about two miles diſtant from the fall of Stonebyres. 


LANARK is one of the moſt ancient towns in Scotland; ſome 
of the beſt antiquarians ſuppoſe it to be the Colonia of Ptolemy, 
which fuppoſition is by no means improbable, as it is certain that 
the Romans had in the neighbourhood ſeveral ſtations or camps, 
and that it lay very near the line of the great Roman road, called 
Watling-ſtreet. This town was erected into a royal burgh by 
Alexunder I. whoſe charter, together with the ſubſequent ones 
of Robert I. and James V. were confirmed by Charles I. in the 
year 1632. This burgh is claſſed with Linlithgow, Selkirk, and 

$ Peebles, 
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Peebles, in ſending a member to parliament. The electors con- 
fiſt of the common council and deacons of crafts: it is goyerned 
by a provoſt, two bailies, a dean of guild, and thirteen counſellors. 


2227 


The number of inhabitants in 1795 amounted to 2460 U, bit . 


has increaſed very rapidly ſince the introduction of een 
manufactures, and cannot, I think, be now leſs than 3000. There 
are ſome tolerable public buildings, particularly the church, 
town-houſe, and grammar: ſchool, and a very good inn, which is 
much frequented in ſummer by ee who come to viſit the 
falls of the — 


: 


e e 


+ In this houſe is kept a book, in which rangers who vikit the falls uſually infere 
their names, with what remarks they may think proper. On looking over it, we 
diſtinguiſhed many celebrated names, and ſome appoſite obſervations. Nan 
impromptu had been inſerted a few days before our arrival: | 
What fools are mankind, 
and how ſtrangely inclin'd 
to come from all places 

with horſes and chaiſes, 

by day and by dark, 

For good people, after all 
what is a waterfall ? 7 
It comes roaring and grumbling, 
and leaping and tumbling, 

and hopping and ſkipping, 

and foaming and dripping ; 
and ſtruggling and toiling,, 
and bubbling and boiling ; 

and beating and jumping, 

-_ © and bellowing and thumping. 

I hae much more tp fay upon 
both Linn and Bonniton, 
but the trunks are tied on 
and I muſt be gone, 


G g 2 Tus 


MANUFACTURES. 
Tus weaving of muſlin is the principal manufacture of this 


place, and employs a great number of lands. A great quantity 
of ſhoes were formerly manufactured here, and exported to Ame- 


rica; but this manufacture received a fevers check by the late 
war with that country, which it never recovered. A conſider- 
able quantity of ſtockings are manufactured in this place, up- 
wards of ſixty frames being employed in this buſineſs. 


Audusr 16. After breakfaſt we went to ſee the other falls, 
which are about two miles from Lanark. When we had pro- 
ceeded about a mile and half along a very good road, we came in 
ſight of New Lanark, a charming village built by Mr. Dale: his 
cotton mills are very handſome, and the whole village, with its ſitu- 


ation, particularly ſtriking. As we paſſed through it the children 


were juſt coming from their work to breakfaſt; on this account 
we did not ſtop, as we wiſhed to ſee them at work: we there- 
fore proceeded up a road carried very near to the romantic banks 
of the Clyde, and entering the grounds of Bonniton, procured a 
guide at the porter's lodge, who conducted us to the firſt view 
of the Corra-Linn, which is an imperfect one, ow of the fall 
being concealed by rocks and wood. 


As carriages can proceed no farther, we got out and aſcended 
a zig-zag walk, which brought us to a ſeat: commanding a fine 
view of this noble fall. Here the organs of ſenſe are hurried 
along, and partake of the turbulence of the roaring waters; the 
powers of recollection are almoſt ſuſpended, and it is ſome time 
before 
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before the ſpectator is enabled to contemplate with any tolerable 
W the ſublime n of ts ſcene. 


The Niratified rocks which e the Clyde, bonn 1 184 . 
of amphitheatre of great height, very much reſembling d M, 'Y 
Pennant juſtly obſerves, a ſtupendous piece of natural maſbnty. / "; 5 
The water of the Clyde being confined by the jöttigg gf, che * 


rocks immediately above the fall, acquires a great velocity, Vi . 
which it ruſhes over the rampart with a — noiſe into into 55 Fo 
the me below. 2 5 7 8 8 1 f 2 5 E 
i Tns fall differs in character from that of. Sionehyreoſibas +. 2 75 
like it conſiſts of three falls, which, when the river is Wollen ** N . 


* 


rains, form one ſheet. The upper fall is only a ſmall, he; the 
ſecond much larger; but the loweſt is by much he fineſt; woch, 1 2 
in breadth and height. Juſt above the ſecond fall, on the right; of 2 
is a mill, and at a conſiderable height above ſahds:the-old calls 8 
of Corra, formerly the reſidence of a branch of the Sommerville 
* 

family; a little lower, and more diſtant from the Heiz is he 5 I's; 
houſe of Corra, a modern manſion, almoſt hid by loſty trees. 
When the river is full, the impetus of the water ig vo great, that. 
it ſhakes the caftle and neighbouring rocks, and ous guide in 
formed us, that the houſe is ſometimes ſo ſhaken a8 40 ſpill water 2 
in a glaſs. A fine ſpray ariſes from the water and fils the Han, 


in which we ſaw the priſmatic colours, the pp „ LINE 10 
ſhine very favourably at the time. = 
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Ronniton- 


BONNITON-LINN. 


Tur rocks are wooded to the top, and the trees ſtretch their 
arms almoſt acroſs the fall, which adds greatly to the beauty of 


the ſcene; the upper part of the fall is confined within a narrow 


compals by rocks, and tumbles down in one unbroken ſheet; the 
lower part, however, has room to ſpread, and falling over a rug- 
ged precipice is beautifully broken. The height of this fall is 
upwards of eighty feet. | 


Some perſons prefer this fall to Stonebyres, while others on the 
contrary give the palm to the latter, which though not fo high 
is much wider. They are undoubtedly both very noble falls, 
but their character is fo different, that it is difficult to ſay which 
deſerves the preference, as they do not admit of a compariſon. 
The beſt view of the Corra-Linn, is a few yards above the ſeat. 


Tux channel of the Clyde above the fall is bounded by rocks 
of great height, wooded to the top; down this rough channel the 
river rolls with great. impetuoſity. From the Corra-Linn, the 
fame walk leads us along theſe banks to the fall of Bonniton, 
which is about three-quarters of a mile higher. From a rock 
hanging over the Clyde, on which a ſmall baſtion has been built, 
is a very good though ſomewhat diſtant view of this fall, which, 


| though not ſo high as either of the others, is very beautiful: the 


height of it is only about twenty-ſeven feet; it is not broken 
like the others, but the river here ſhoots down in one broad ſheet 
into a hollow glen, whence ſome of it recoils in foam and miſt. 
This fall, though certainly not ſo grand as the others, is a very 

graceful 


NEW LANARX. 


graceful fall, if the expreſſion may be allowed. The ſurround- 
ing ſcenery is not, however, ſo pictureſque, on account of a lum- 
piſh hill in the back ground, which would be much improved by 
planting. | 


From Bonniton-Linn we retraced our ſteps a little way, but 
ſoon aſcended by a path, branching to the right, which brought 
us to a pavilion placed on a hill, directly above the Corra fall. 
From this pavilion is a very fine bird's-eye view of the fall; and 
indeed this view, though more diſtant, is I think nearly equal to 
that from Offian's hall near Dunkeld. Here likewiſe, as at 
Dunkeld, mirrors are placed, by the reflection of which we had 
different views of the water. From the weſt window of this 
pavilion is a fine view of the cotton mills, and pictureſque 
village of New Lanark, with the variegated banks of the Clyde, 
the town of Lanark, and the diſtant hills in the counties of Stir- 
ling and Argyle. 


Tux cotton mills, and village of New Lanark, next claimed 
our attention. The ſituation of theſe works is very romantic; 
they are ſurrounded on all ſides by high grounds, riſing in the form 
of an amphitheatre, which effectually ſcreen them from view 
till we arrive in their immediate vicinity, when all at once, as if 
by enchantment, they burſt upon the fight, and from the mag- 
nitude and grandeur of their appearance produce a happy 
effect. 


THe 
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Cotton Mill. Tux great command of water which could here be obtained, 


was the principal inducement to erect a manufacture of this kind 
in this place. The water from the Clyde, which drives the great 
body of machinery, is for many hundred yards carried through a 
ſubterraneous aqueduct, cut for the purpoſe out of the ſolid rock. 
The firſt mill, which is one hundred and fifty-four feet long, 
was built in 1785, and having been conſumed by fire about three 
years after its erection, it was rebuilt in 1789. The ſecond is 


exactly of the ſame dimenſions. The third is one hundred and 


thirty feet, and the fourth one hundred and fifty-ſix feet in 
length, 


The two mills which were firſt built, contain twelve thouſand 


ſpindles, for. ſpinning water twiſt ; the other two are occupied by 
jennies for ſpinning mule yarn. 


THz village owes its exiſtence to the erection of theſe mills. 
It conſiſts of neat, ſubſtantial houſes, forming two ſtreets, about 
half a mile in length, broad, regular, and clean. Near the 
center of the village are the mills, and in front of theſe a neat 


modeſt manſion, the occaſional reſidence of the proprietor, with 
others for the principal managers. 


Tuis village contains not leſs than 1500 inhabitants, about 
1400 of whom are employed about the works, the remainder 
being either too young or too old to work. Of theſe, about 500 
children are fed and cloathed by Mr. Dale ; the others lodge 
| with 


USEFUL REGULATIONS. 


with their parents in the village, and have a weekly allowance 
for their work. 


Tux cotton mills are not different from thoſe in other parts Excellent 


of the country; but what particularly attracts the attention of 
the traveller, is the healthy and happy appearance of the chil- 
dren employed in theſe works. The regulations adopted for the 
preſervation of the health and morals of thoſe employed in theſe 
extenſive works, form a ſtriking contraſt to many others, which 


can only be regarded as ſeminaries of wickedneſs and ſources 
of diſeaſe. 


Fox the preſervation of their health when at work, freſh air 
is conſtantly introduced into the mills by opening the windows, 
and by air holes which are opened in ſummer below every 
ſecond window. The air is befides kept pure by frequently 


waſhing the floors and machinery with hot water, and the walls 
and ccilings with lime, 


Tuosz who have their maintenance in lieu of wages, are 
lodged in one houſe, in fix large apartments, containing a bed for 
every three children. The ceilings and walls of theſe apart- 
ments are white-waſhed twice a year with hot lime, and the 
floors once a week with hot water and ſand. They ſleep on 
caſt iron beadſteads, on a bed tick filled with ſtraw, which is 
changed once a month. A ſheet covers the tick, and over that 


are thrown one or two pair of blankets and a coverlet, as the 
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Regulations. 


CLOTHING AND PRO VISIONS. 


ſeaſon requires. The bed- rooms are ſwept, and the windows 
thrown open, every morning, in which ſtate they remain: 
through the day. Many of the children have provided them-- 
ſelves with boxes with. locks, in which they keep their books, 
or any other little property to which they annex a value. The 
upper clothing of both boys and girls in ſummer is of cotton, 
and theſe, as they have ſpare ſuits, are waſhed once a fortnight.. 
In winter the boys are dreſſed in woollen cloth, and, as well as: 


the girls, have dreſs ſuits for Sundays. Their linens are changed 
once. a week. 


THt1r proviſions are dreſſed in caſt iron boilers, and conſiſt 
of oatmeal porridge for breakfaſt and ſupper, which they cat with 


milk during the ſummer. . In winter, its ſubſtitute is a compo- 


ſition of molaſſes and beer. For dinner, they have every day 


barley broth made from freſh. beef, which beef is daily divided 


among one half of the children, in quantities of about ſeven 
ounces to each ; the other half are ſerved with cheeſe, in quan- 
tities of about five ounces to each; ſo that they have alternately 


beef and cheeſe for dinner, excepting now and then a dinner of 
herrings-in winter as a change. 


To the beef and cheeſe is added a plentiful allowance of po- 
tatoes, or barley bread, which is excellent; and of which laſt 
they have a portion every morning before going to work. The 
working hours are eleven and a half each day, with the inter- 
miſſion of half an hour for breakfaſt, and an hour for dinner. 


Seven 


MODE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Seven 1s the hour of ſupper, ſoon after which the teaching com- 
mences, and continues till nine. o'clock. Three profeſſed 
teachers are employed by Mr. Dale for the purpoſe, who teach, 
during the whole day, thoſe: who are too young to work; on 
going into the day-ſchool, we heard ſome little boys read in a 
very ſuperior manner. In the evening, theſe three maſters are 
aſſiſted by ſeven others, one of whom teaches writing. There 
is likewiſe a perſon who teaches ſewing to the girls, and another 
who occaſionally teaches church muſic. The teachers have 
written inſtructions, pointing out how far they are to carry for- 
ward their ſcholars, before they are transferred to the next higher 
claſs. At dinner the maſters preſide over the boys at table, per- 
forming the office of chaplains, and conduct them on Sundays to 
divine worſhip, where they ſometimes receive religious inſtruc- 
tion from their benevolent maſter. In the evening of Sunday, 


all the maſters attend to teach, and give religious and moral in- 
ſtruction *. 


A GREAT proportion of the inhabitants are highlanders, chiefly 
from the counties of Argyle, Caithneſs, and Inverneſs. 


IN 1791, a veſlel carrying emigrants from the Iſle of Skye to 
America, was driven by ſtreſs of weather into Greenock, and 
about two hundred perſons were put aſhore in a very deſtitute 
ſituation. Mr. Dale offered them immediate employment, which 
the greater number of them accepted. Soon afterwards, with a 


* Sec Stat. Account of Lanark, and M*Nayr's Guide. 
H h 2 view 
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view to prevent farther emigration, he notified to the people of 
the highlands and Hebrides, the encouragement given to families 
at the cotton mills, and undertook to provide houſes for two 
hundred families in the year 1792 ; theſe were finiſhed in 1793, 
in conſequence of which a conſiderable number of highlanders 
have taken up their reſidence at New Lanark. Several families, 
who were laſt year driven from Ireland by the diſtracted ſtate 
ef that country, found immediate employment here. 


Ovr of near three thouſand children who have been employed 
at theſe mills between the years 1785 and 1797, only fourteen 
have died; and not one judicial puniſhment has been incurred, 
What ground for exultation mult this afford to the worthy owner! 
What a number of people are here made happy and comfortable, 
who would, many of them, have been cut off by diſeaſe, or, wal- 
lowing in dirt, been ruined by indolence. The heart of my dear 
Catharine, which was always feelingly awake to the miſery or 
happineſs of others, exulted at the fight, and I never felt more 
gratified in my life. This ſcene formed a ſtriking contraſt to 
what I had witneſſed in the highlands. If I was tempted to 
envy any of my fellow-creatures, it would be ſuch men as Count 
Rumford and Mr. Dale, for the good they have done to man- 
kind, How truly may it be ſaid of them, © when the ear heard 
them, then it bleſſed them, and when the eye ſaw them, it gave 
witneſs of them; becauſe they delivered the poor that cried, the 
fatherlefs, and him that had none to help him. The ſtranger 


did not lodge in the ſtreet ; they opened their doors to the tra- 


veller; 


DOUGLAS. 


veller; the loins of the naked bleſſed them, and were warmed with 
the fleeces of their flocks “.“ 


Tuo we returned from Lanark immediately to Glaſgow, 
yet as the ſcenes I have juſt been deſcribing are in the road from 
the latter place to Moffat, I ſhall here inſert a ſhort deſcription 
of this village, with ſome account of its mineral waters, from 


notes taken during a three week's reſidence there the preceding 
year. 


FroM Lanark to Douglas Mill is twelve miles, the road is by 
no means unpleaſant. At Douglas Mill is a very comfortable 
inn, and very near it a good houſe, the reſidence of Mr. Campbell 
Douglas. At the diſtance of about two miles is the village of 
Douglas, and in the neighbourhood the ruins of Douglas caſtle, 
ſituated on an elevated piece of ground, and ſurrounded by ancient 
woods, From Douglas Mill to Elvan Foot is thirteen miles; the 
moſt dreary ride that can be conceived, nothing but barren 
lumpiſh hills being viſible. The road goes over Craufurd moor, 
as bleak a country as exiſts any where: the inn at Elvan Foot 1s 
a wretched one; it is, however, the ſtage houſe, and a bad chaiſe 
or two are kept. Here is a handſome bridge over the Clyde, 
and at the diſtance of about five miles from Elvan Foot, are the 
rich lead mines belonging to lord Hopeton: the diſtri& is called 


Since this was written, an Engliſh company have purchaſed Mr, Dale's mills, and 
a very worthy friend of mine, Mr. Owen, is to have the management of them, who, 


I have no doubt, will endeavour to perfect the work which Mr. Dale has ſo happily 
begun, 


Lead 
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Lead Hills, and there is a village containing not leſs than fifteen 
hundred perſons, who are ſupported by the mines, about five 
hundred of whom work in them: they are employed in theſe 
mines only ſix hours out of the twenty-four ; having therefore a 
great deal of ſpare time, they employ theimielves in reading, and 
for this purpoſe have eſtabliſhed a ſubſcription library, which is 
very extenfive. This way of ſpending their time gives a ſteadi- 
neſs, ſobriety, and gentleneſs to their character, and forms a 
ſtriking contraſt between them and the miners of Cornwall. 


1288 THz varieties of ore found here ate the potters' lead ore, the 
ſmall or ſteel grained ore, which is very rich in filver, aud the 
white lead ore or carbonat of lead, which is curiouſly ramified 
like petrefactions of moſs. The galena contains about ſeventy 
parts in the hundred of lead; the carbonat about ſixty. Some 


ſpecimens of greeniſh phoſphat of lead are likewiſe met with. 


Tux mines are wrought by two companies, who give every 
ſixth bar to the proprietor for rent. A great part of the lead is 


ſent to Leith, where the filver is extracted from it by a company 
eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe. 


Gold. Picks of gold have frequently been found about Lead hills, 
in the gravel beneath the peat: ſmall grains of this metal are 
likewiſe found among the ſand in the rivulets of this neighbour- 
hood, and in the Clyde, particularly between this place and 
Elvan Foot. 


MACKENZIE, 


SOURCE OF THE CLT DE, &c. 


Mackenzie, in his life of Boethius, ſays, „that James IV. 
having got experienced workmen well ſkilled in mines, they 
had ſo good ſucceſs, that when James V. went over to France, at 
x ſumptuous entertainment after his marriage, for a deſert, in- 
ftead of ſweetmeats, he preſented many plates filled with gold 
eomed in Scotland, and dug out of the mines on Craufurd moor, 
which were diſtributed among the company.” Some German 
adventurers were, on ſtipulated conditions, permitted to explore 
theſe parts in queſt of gold; they employed about three hundred 
men for ſeveral ſummers, and procured metal to the value of 
about 100,000/. ſterling, the greateſt part of which they carried 
to Germany. Theſe adventurers probably exhauſted what was 


near the ſurface, and ſince that time no farther- reſearches have 
been made. 


Tnovon this country is ſo rich in metals, yet nothing can 


equal the barren and dreary appearance of the ſurface; neither 


trees, ſhrubs, nor verdure, not even a pictureſque rock amuſes 


the eye of the traveller. 


THe ſame may be ſaid of the country between Elvan- foot and 


Moffat, a very bleak and dreary ride of thirteen miles. From 


theſe high grounds, and a very ſhort diſtance from each other, 


ſpring the Clyde, the Tweed, and the Annan, which purſue 
their courſes to different parts of the kingdom, a circumſtance 
that points out- the great height of their ſources. The Clyde 
runs weſtward into the Atlantic; the Tweed eaſtward to the 

German- 
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German ocean; while the Annan directs its courſe to the * 
and falls into Solloway Firth. 


Wu we come to a ſteep hill, about five or fix miles from 
Moffat, the country puts on an appearance ſomewhat different; 
though barren and mountainous, it is more intereſting; the forms 
of the hills become pictureſque, and the blue mountains of Cum- 
berland form no bad back ground. 


Tux village of Moffat is ſituated on a riſing ground, at the 
head of a plain or valley, extending more than twenty miles 
along the banks of the Annan: it is encompaſſed on the eaſt, 
north, and weſt, by hills of different heights. The principal, 
and indeed the only ſtreet is very ſpacious: there are two inns, 


and ſome very good lodging houſes, which are let to invalids 


who reſort to this place during the ſummer. The church is a 
handſome building ſurrounded by trees, which produce a good 
effect. Indeed, the view of this village is by no means uypic- 
tureſque. The annexed view is taken from the Dumfries road, 
at the diſtance of about a mile from Moffat. The number of 
inhabitants is ſomething more than a thouſand. Lord Hopeton 
has a houſe here, in which he occaſionally reſides. 


Mozzar has been long celebrated for its mineral waters, and 
on this account, numbers of invalids from Edinburgh, Glaſgow, 


Dumfries, and various parts of Scotland, reſort to it cvery year ; 
* tough 4 mn vinter a, reſidence here would be very dull and 


ie” | dreary, 


MOFFAT WATERS. 


areary, in ſummer the village is all life and buſtle. The twe 
inns accommodate a conſiderahle number, and there are ſeveral 
private lodging houſes in which families can be accommo- 
dated. 


TRE climate of Moffat is ſaid to be remarkably healthy, and 
the air ſo extremely pure, as to occaſion ſneezing and other 
marks of ſuperoxygenation in perſons not accuſtomed to it, par- 
ticularly if they have lived for ſome time in a large town or 
confined ſituation: its effects are particularly exhilarating and 
bracing, as I have myſelf experienced; and though the ſhowers 
of rain are frequent and ſometimes heavy, as might be expected 
in a mountainous country, yet a moiſt or foggy atmoſphere is 


ſeldom ſeen. Every opening of the clouds diſcovers a ſky of a 


beautiful azure, which, in a clear day, aſſumes a diſtinctneſs and 
brightneſs that might vie with an Italian ſky. Theſe circum- 
Nances, with exerciſe, contribute perhaps as much as the waters 
to reſtore the exhauſted and debilitated conſtitution. 


Tax mineral waters are of two kinds, ſulphureous and chal» 
beate; the firſt has long been diſtingutſhed by the name of the 
Moffat Well, and is ſituated about a mile and half from the vil- 
lage. A good carriage road has been made to it, and there is a 
room and ſtables for the accommodation of the company while 


drinking the water. 
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Tus ſpring 00zes out of a rock, at the diſtance of two or three 
yards only from a little rivulet: a few yards above it is a bog, 
from whence it probably derives its ſulphureous impregnation. 
The well is covered over with a ſtone building, incloſing a pump: 


on one of the ſtones of . building is the following inſcrip- 
tion: 


Amque een e 
01 Locupletibus æque. 

And on a ſtone about three yards diſtant from the building, the 
following: 


Infirmo capiti fluit utilis, 
utilis alvo. 


- Fnz water has a ſtrong ſmell reſembling bilge water, or the 
ſcourings of a foul gun, like the ſulphureous waters of Harro- 
gate, though not quite ſo ſtrong. It has a light faline taſte, 
and ſparkles conſiderably when firſt taken from the ſpring, par- 
ticularly when poured out of one glaſs into another. The ſides 
of the well are lined with a whitiſh cruſt, and when the water 
has been ſuffered to ſtand: for ſome days without pumping, it 
becomes covered with a white film; both theſe, when dried, 
burn with a blueiſh flame and ſuffocating ſmell, which indicate 
their being ſulphur. 


Ox the ninth of October, when the temperature of the air 
was 54, and that of the adjoining brook 48”, the temperature of 


the ſpaw was 507. 


TRE 
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Tus next day, when * temperature of the air was 60, e 
ofthe hen va o. «its 0 | TS 


don 

Tan following experiments were made on the water taken 
from this well, with the view of aſcertaining: the nature of its 
contents, 

1. Characters written -on paper nk acetite of lead, were 
rendered viſible on being immerſed in the water. The 
colour was at firſt brown, and on remaining W quite 
black. | 

2. A ſolution of acetite of lead in diſtilled water, roy into 
the water, cauſed a copious brown dire 

3. Tincture of galls produced no change. 

4. Lime - water produced a very flight turbidneſs. 

5. Tincture of turnſole produced ſcarcely any ſenſible redneſs 

. 6. Acid of ſugar produced no change. LH 

7. Muriat of barytes produced no effect. 43166 


8. Nitrat of filver cauſed a white ON appearance, with . 


copious - precipitate. 
9. When the water had been boiled for a few minutes, it was 


not changed by any of theſe precipitants, except the nitrat 
of ſilver. 


From. the firſt and fecond of theſe experiments, it appears 
that the water is impregnated with ſulphurated hydregen gas; 
the third ſhows. that it contains no iron; the fourth and fifth 
indicate but a ſmall quantity of carbonic acid. From the ſixth, 
IP Iaz it 


71e 


SULPHUREOUS WATER. 


i appears to contain no lime, and from the ſeventhi no ſulphuric 
acid. The eighth, however, diſcovers the muriatic acid, which 
we ſhall afterwards find is combined with ſoda. 


10. oy means of the pneumatic apparatus, which I deſcribed in 
a treatiſe I publiſhed ſome. years ſince on the Creſcent 
water at Harrogate, nineteen cubic inches of permanently 
elaſtic fluid were procured from a wine gallon of the Mof- 
fat water, of which four were-azotic gas, five carbonic acid 
gas, and'ten ſulphurated hydrogen gas. 

24% A. wine. gallon of this water was evaporated very flowly 
to dryneſs, and 36 grains of muriat of: oda (common falt); 
were obtained, ſome-of the cryſtals of which were very. 
diſtinct. 


Hxxex it may be concluded, that a wine gallon. of the ſul-- 
phureous water at Moffat contains, 
Of muriat of ſoda. - + » « 36 grains. 
Sulphurated hydrogen gas 101 
| Azotic gas „41 Cubic: 
P 


Tuis water will not keep, for though cloſely corked up in 
bottles, in the courſe of two or three days it is found to have 
loſt the whole of its fulphureous ſmell; it ſhould therefore be 
eee On ar welt 6 FAA. | 


THe 


H ARTFEELL! WATER. / 


* 


Tux next water which IJ examined, was the Hartfell ſpaw,  Hartfel! 


which ſprings from the baſe of a high ® mountain of that name, 
and is nearly five miles diſtant from Moffat. It is found at the 
bottom of a deep and narrow ravine, or linn, the fides of which 
are entirely laid bare to the very top, and form a very intereſt- 
ing object to the mineralogiſt, as all the different ſtrata can be 


diſtinMy ſeen. Theſe ſtrata dip towards the bottom of the 


mountain, and are inclined to the horizon in an angle of about: 
fifteen degrees. 


LY 


Ta loweſt ſtratum is a black (oft rock, which eaſily erumbles 
to pieces, and conſiſts of clay, with great quantities of ſulphuret 
of iron, and ſulphuret of alumin; immediately above this ſtra- 
tum, which is ſeveral feet in thickneſs, lies another, conſiſting 
_ chiefly of argilaceous ironſtone; above this, is another ſtratum 


of blackiſh ſhale, reſembling the loweſt ; and above this, another 


of argilaceous ironſtone of a fine deep red. The aſcent up this 


ravine is very. difficult; a ſmall brook tumbles down it, forming 
forme pretty caſcades; and very near the foot of the linn is the 
mineral water, which ſeems to originate from water filtering 
through and diſſolving the ſulphats of iron and alumin of the 


rock, and in conſequence of this, it is, contrary to moſt mineral 


waters, ſtrongeſt after rains. The whole brook depoſits an 


ochre, ot oxid of iron, which colours the rocky channel to a con- 
fderable diſtance. Among the rocks above the ſpring, I found 
»The ſummit of Hartſell, according to the meaſurement of Dr. Walker, is 


35000 ſevt above the village of Moffat, or 3, 300 feet above the level of the ſea. 


Water. 
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ſome beautiful een aer been es 


Diſcovered 


n of n of iron. 


Is theſe @hiQtous ſtrata, the ad are Amp by the 
action of the air, and the contact of water; the ſulphur is con- 
verted into ſulphuric acid, which, combining with the iron and 


-alumine, form the ſulphats; theſe being ſoluble in water, are 
waſhed away, filter among the crevices, and iſſue in the form of a 


ſpring, which is covered with a ſmall building. - 


Som ſhafts have been opened in this glen, probably with the 


hopes of finding lead or copper; about a quarter of a mile below 


the well, a ſhaft of conſiderable extent has been opened, in which 
are appearances of copper, though I have not heard that any 
conſiderable quantity of metal was found. It is, however, very 


-reaſonable to ſuppoſe, from the appearances of thoſe * that 


they are rich in metallic veius. 


Tux latter part of the road from Moffat to the Hartfell ſpaw 
is very bags: and almoſt ok eng even : for a foot . 4th 


Tas well was diſcovered in the year 1748, by John William- 


Wiſh". ſon, an eccentric but benevolent character. He believed in the 


Pythagorean doctrine of the metempſychofis, or tranſmigration of 
the ſoul into the bodies of different animals ; on this account he 
never taſted animal food for the laſt forty years of his life ; nor 


would he ſuffer the ſmalleſt inſect to be killed if he could-pre- 


vent it. 
Hz 


 JOHN/WILLIAMSOR:!/ 


Hz was buried in the old church-yard of Moffat, and by 
particular requeſt, at as great a diſtance as poſſible from any other 


his grave, by his friend and patron Sir George Maxwell ; from 
the different ſides of which I copied the following inſcriptions : 


On the Weſt Side. 
Sacred 
To the Memory 
24,4 of 
Joun WILLIAMSON, 
who died 
M. DCC. LXIX. 


Eq, Side. 
Protector 
q of 
All the Animal 
Creation. 


. North Side. 
The Diſcoverer. 
of | 
Hartfell Spaw. _ 
M.DCC.XLVIII. 


South 


grave. A monument, in the form of an obeliſk, was placed over 
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The Diſtreſſed. 
Erecded by his friends. MDCC. Lxxv. 


Tux water is perfectly clear when s the well, but 


gradually depoſits, even though ſealed up, a little oxid of iron, 
in the form of a fine impalpable Nn. It has a ſtrong 
aſtringent taſte like ink. | a 


Tux following is the reſult of the experiments which I made 
with it. 

1. Tincture of galls dropped into e e a colour nearly 
as black as ink, and this colour was as deep when the ex- 
periment was made after the water had been boiled, as it 
was before, which ſhows that the. iron is not ſuſpended by 
the carbonic, but by a fixed acid. 


2, Muriat of barytes produced a white cloud, and .a copious 


ſediment. 


3. Acid of ſugar produced: no change. 
4. Acetite of lead produced a = turbidneſi, with a white 


precipitate. 


5. Tincture of turnſole was rendered a little red. 
6. Lime water produced a flight net. with ſome precipi- 


tate of alumin. 22 


7. By 


"MOFFAT "WATERS: 


7. By means of the machine, only five cubic inches of gas were 


expelled from a wine gallon of the water, which was 
chiefly azotic gas. | 


8. A wine gallon of the Hartfell water was made to boil gently ; ; 


it ſoon became turbid, and depoſited a brown powder, after 

which it was perfectly clear. The powder was collected 

by filtration, and found to weigh fifteen grains ; it was of 

a yellowiſh colour, but changed to a beautiful red on ex- 

- poſure to a conſiderable heat. It was found to be oxid of 
iron. | 2 

Tux clear liquor was evaporated very gently to dryneſs, and 

the ſaline matter procured in this manner weighed 96 grains. 


Tuis was found to conſiſt of ſulphat of iron (ſal martis,) and 


ſulphat of alumin (alum.) In order to difcover the reſpective 
quantities of each of theſe ſalts, the whole was diſſolved in water, 


and the iron precipitated by tincture of galls. When this was 
ſeparated, a ſolution of falt of tartar (catbonate of pot-aſh) was 
added, which precipitated the alumin in a carbonated tate, and 
from the quantity of carbonat of alumin, it was eaſy to calculate 
the ſulphat of alumin, which I found to be twelve grains ; the 
quantity of ſulphat of iron muſt therefore be 84 grains. 


 Tars water taſtes much ſtronger after it has ſtood for two or 
three days, even in an open veſſel, though it is in fact weaker, 
becauſe it has loſt part of its iron by ſtanding. The ſulphuric 
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acid loſing part of its iron, its taſte becomes more ſenſible, and 
the water approaches nearer to a ſolution of ſal martis. : 


Fxom the preceding experiments, it appears that a wine gal- 

lon of the Hartfell water contains, 
Of ſulphat of iron - 84 grains. 

Sulphat of alumin - - 12 ditto. 
Azotic gas - - - - - $5 cubic inches. 
Together with 15 grains of oxid of iron, with which the ſul- 
phuric acid ſeems to be ſuperſaturated, and which it gradually 
depoſits on expoſure to the air, and almoſt immediately when 


boiled. 


As the principal mineralizers of this water are the ſulphats of 
iron and alumin, it is evident that, if well corked, it will keep 
ſor months, and perhaps years, unimpaired in its qualities; hence 
it may be carried to a diſtance better than moſt mineral waters, 
and its good effects need not be confined to Scotland, or even to 
Bfitain, When Dr. Jonxsroxx had the care of it, he ſent it to 
many towns in England, and to the Weſt Indies; but it is now 
in hands that render it of little benefit to the public. As it 
keeps ſo well it is not neceſſary to drink it on the ſpot, which 


would be very inconvenient, but it may be procured in Moffat 


in a freſh ſtate. It very much reſembles the water of the Horley 
Green Spaw near Halifax, of which I publiſhed an analyfis in 
1790, only the Horley Green water is conſiderably ſtronger. 


WHILE 
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War x rambling about Moffat I obſerved a ſpring near the 
Evan bridge, at the end of the town, beyond the manſe, on the 


Dumfries road, which appeared to be a chalybeate, On taſting ' 


it I found it ſtrongly reſembled the chalybeates at High Har- 
rogate ; I therefore'made ſome experiments with it, of which the 
following are the reſults : 
1. Tincture of galls produced a beautiful purple colour, but 
not after the water had been boiled. 
2. Lime water produced a flight cloud. 
3- Muriat of barytes cauſed no change, 


4. Acid of ſugar produced no effect. 
5. Tincture of turnſole cauſed a flight redneſs. 
6. Acctite of lead produced no effect. 


Tus experiments convinced me of its reſemblance” to the 


Harrogate chalybeates, in which the iron is ſuſpended by cars 
bonic acid, as is evidently the caſe here. | 


I NEXT expelled the gas by means of the machine, which 
amounted to 17 cubic inches, of which 13 were carbonic acid 


gas, and 3 azotic gas. 3 


A vrxx gallon of the water was next made to boil gently 
for a quarter of an hour, during which time it depoſited a quan- 
tity of yellow ſediment, which, being collected by filtration, 
weighed two grains, and was evidently oxid of iron. The clear 

K k 2 liquor 
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n Jiquor which remained after filtration, was not affected by any 


of the above teſts. 


HENCE a wine gallon of this water contains, 
Of oxid of iron '- - - - 2 grains 
Carbonic acid gas 13 cubic inches. 
Azotic gas - - 3 ditto. 


Tux quantities of iron and carbonic acid, which are the 
only ſubſtances of any conſequence, are very nearly equal to thoſe 
in the chalybeates of Harrogate. From this circumſtance it 
cannot be doubted, that if this well were properly incloſed, which 
I was promiſed ſhould be done, it would be a valuable addition 
to Moffat. It would agree with many conſtitutions in which 
the Hartfell water is improper, on account of its too great 
aſtringency and tonic power; and its vicinity to Moffat is a great 
advantage, as it can be drank on the ſpot by thoſe who reſort to 
this watering place. 


Havins finiſhed what obſervations I had to make on the 
chemical properties of the mineral waters in the neighbourhood 
of Moffat, I ſhall beg leave to lay before my readers an account 
of their medicinal virtues, which was communicated to be by 
Dr. Johnſtone, a judicious practitioner, who has reſided at 


| Moffat more than thirty years, and who is conſequently well 
qualified to give information on this head. 


« THE 


NMOFFAT WATERS. 


_ © THE water, which has been uſed as a medicine for the 
greateſt length of time, is what is generally called the . Moffat 
well, or ſulphur water, Which has been a place of reſort for in- 
valids for more than 150 years, and will continue to be ſo, not 
only from its medicinal powers, but, alſo from the very dry, 
healthy, and romantic ſituation of Moffat. We have different 
traditions reſpecting its diſcovery,, which are of little conſe- 
quence, but Il have reaſon to believe that it was firſt ordered to 
be cleared out by a lady of the name of WulrETORD, who mar- 
ried a gentleman in this neighbourhood, and who had been cured 
of ſome complaint by this water after having ineffectually tried 
others. The firſt notice of it in print that I know of, was by 
Marrühgw Mac KAlE of Edinburgh, who gave a chemical and 


medicinal account of it in 1659, and mentions its having been 


diſcovered ſome years. before, Mr, MILLIGAN, a ſurgeon here 
about fifty years ago, gave an account of it, which may be ſeen. 
in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays. 


« ITs effects have been long noticed in ſcrophulous, and 
herpetic or ſcorbutic caſes. In ſcrophula, its good effects are 
very obſervable, either when the glands or the bones are af- 
fected. If uſed in an early ſtage, before humour is formed in 
the glands, it moſt commonly diſcuſſes the ſwelling; and if the 
humour be formed, it promotes ſuppuration ; ſo that taken in 
the ſtage in which the conſtitution is not much affected, it ſel- 
dom fails to make a cure. When the bones are affected the 
cure is more obſtinate, though its effect in promoting the exfo- 


liation of carious bones ſeems confiderable. I have ſeen ſome 
inſtances 
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inſtances of whole bones being caſt off piece by piece. We have 
had many inſtances of white ſwellings of the knee being cured, if 
taken before the bones were much corroded or enlarged, and even 
afterwards, attended with great exfoliations. I ſaw one inſtance 
lately in this neighbourhood, where a number of pieces of bone 
were caſt off, and though the joint remains ſtiff, the man is 
able to follow a laborious employment. 


« In moſt kinds of what is generally called ſcurvy, whether 
in the form of herpetic eruptions, or cutaneous ulcers, or perio- 
dical eryſipelatous eruptions, pimples in the face, or imflam- 
mations of the eyes, the ſalutary effects of this water have 
long been experienced. Since the time of its diſcovery it has been 
ſo noted for the cure of theſe diſeaſes, as to deter others, labour- 
ing under other complaints in which it might have been equally 
beneficial, from viſiting Moffat, becauſe they dreaded the ſtigma 
generally affixed to perſons reſorting to this place. But this 
prejudice has long been got the better of, and' theſe kind of 
patients now make only a ſmall portion of our viſitants. 


Ir has been ſucceſsfully uſed in rheumatic caſes, even where 
the limbs are ſtiffened and contracted. I have ſeen ſeveral in- 
ſtances of gentlemen-from the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, with liver 
complaints, who have attributed their cure to the uſe of it: it 
acts very powerfully as a diuretic, by which quality it clears the 
ureters, forces off gravel, and even ſubſtances of confiderable fize 
from the bladder. I have ſome in my poſſeſſion nearly the ſize 
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of a field bean, which were forced down the urethra; it is not 


Jeng fince its uſe in bilious complaints began to be known. Theſe 
complaints are ſometimes conſtitutional, but are moſt commonly 
the reſult of intemperance, or a ſedentary life: the common 
ſymptoms are colics, vomitings, want of appetite, indigeſtion, 
coſtiveneſs, flatulency, and heart-burn. When properly admi- 
niſtered, this water not only alleviates but frequently removes 
theſe ſymptoms. It is equally efficacious where there is a defi- 
ciency in any of the natural ſecretions, and in ſome caſes where 
the conſtitution is greatly reduced, either from an original fault 
or lingering illneſs. We muſt, however, except conſumptive 


complaints, in which the ſymptoms ſeem generally. to be Sea 
vated during a reſidence here. 


« Tag water is ſo gentle in its operation, that the moſt delicate 
may uſe it with great ſafety and benefit. 


« I FEAR I ſhall ſcarcely be credited, when I aſſert as a fact, 
that a man drank in one morning ſixteen Scots pints of it, with- 


out any other inconvenience than a little giddineſs. I have 


known perſons for months together drink from frve to eight 
bottles of it every morning: indeed it is very common among the 
lower claſs to drink from three to ſix bottles, and I do not recol- 


le that any have materially ſuffered by it. The quantity uſually 
preſcribed, is from one to three bottles drank in the morning at 
the well. 
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<4: Bxs1pzs the benefit derived from drinking, the bath has its 
ſhare of merit. In many cafes I have ſeen the warm bath highly 
uſeſul; the mineral ſeems to be abſorbed, it being a fact well 
known, that not only the clothes, but the breath of thoſe WhO 
bathe, have the ſulphureous odour of the water. It ſhould be 
uſed as a warm bath in all caſes where there are ulcers or erup- 
tions of any kind, whether ſcrophulous or ſcorbutic; and in caſes 
of chronic. rheumatiſm and paralyſis. Every houſe has conve- 
niencies for bathing on very reaſonable terms. 


Tux Hartfell water is a very powerful chalybeate, and requires 
particular attention, as well as judgment in taking it up: it often 
happens, that for many months together it cannot be got in per- 
feftion, being only good after rain, and beſt of all when heavy 
rains have ſucceeded dry weather. Owing to theſe and other 
particular circumſtances, this water has never obtained that cele- 
brity to which it is juſtly entitled. Immediately after it was 
diſcovered, Dr. HorssBURGH made ſome experiments with it, 
and publiſhed a few caſes in which it had been uſed with ſucceſs, 
His paper is inſerted in the firſt volume of the Edinburgh Eſſays 
and Obſervations, Phyſical and Literary. 


As it is a very powerful tonic, we ſhould expect that it would 
be uſeful in diſeaſes of weakneſs. I have likewiſe known many 
inſtances of its particular good effects in coughs proceeding from 
phlegm, ſpitting of blood, and ſweatings: in ſtomach complaints, 
attended with head-achs, giddineſs, heart-burn, vomiting, indi- 

geſtion, 
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geſtion, flatulency, and habitual coſtiveneſs; in gouty complaints 
affecting the ſtomach and bowels; in obſtructions and diſeaſes 
peo to the female ſex. It has likewiſe been uſed externally 
with great advantage in tetterous eruptions, and old obſtinate 
ann ar 8 bo ** wg 
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« As the water is very powerful it is generally drank in ſmall 
quantities, ſeldom exceeding an Engliſh: pint a - day, though in 
ſome, caſes: I have preſcribed twice that quantity. A few years 
ago a gentleman from England, afflicted with very bad ſtomach 
complaints, after trying a variety of mineral, waters without ad- 
vantage, came to make trial of the Hartfell ſpaw, and for fix 
weeks drank a Scotch 'pint of it daily, which completely. cured 
him. As this is much more than the quantity that patients can 


| generally bear, it ſhould be obſerved, that he had been in the 


habit for years before of drinking mineral waters freely. 


„Wir reſpett to the new chalybeate, on which you made ſome 
experiments, I can as yet ſay little; but from its nature, it muſt 
be a very valuable acquiſition to Moffat, and will, I think, an- 
{wer in ſome caſes where the other waters will not.” 


_ THERE are many pleaſant rides about Moffat, and ſome ſcenes 
in the neighbourhood by no means deſtitute of beauty and ſub- 
limity, which are frequently viſited by the company; among 
theſe may be mentioned Belle Craig, ſituated at a ſhort diſtance 

Vos, Uo a to bit « Habs bh from 
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DUMCRIEF. 


from the Carlifle road, a romantic Ur e 
bone een, Fe, eee 


Lzavinc Moffat early one fine morning, we took the Carliſle 
road, and at the diſtance of about a mile and half from the vil- 
lage, paſſed Dumcrief, the property of Dr. CuxnxIE of Liverpool, 
delightfully ſituated and ſurrounded by extenſive plantations. 
The river Moffat runs through the midſt of the grounds, and a 
branch of it being ſeparated to turn a mill, inſulates the garden. 
Proceeding along the Carlifle road, about a mile and half beyond 
Duncrief, we obſerved the conflux of three rivers, the Moffat, 
the Annan, and the Evan. Theſe vnited ſtreams take the name 
of Annan, though before their junction the Annan was the leaſt 


of the three, As we proceeded, the extenſive valley, flat, and 


even like a lake, furrounded by hills, with the beautiful river 
meandring through it, attracted our attention. Indeed, the moſt 
ſuperficial obſerver muſt be convinced that this valley has for- 
merly been covered with water, which having gradually worn 
down the natural dam or boundary at its lower part, has ſub- 
ſided and retired to its preſent courſe. This natural dam is 
very viſible from a ſmall bridge in the road, a little beyond the 
third mileſtone: the mound has evidently the appearance of hav- 
ing been worn away in the middle, and forms a ſcene by no 


means unpictureſque. 


AvBouT two hundred yards beyond the third mileftone we 
left the high road, and aſcended a kind of path on the right, 
8 which 
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which conducted us over a hill to the entrance of a glen {kirted 
with wood. Through this wood we deſcended by a path not 
very diſtinct, to a little brook, which we croſſed, and proceeded 


along a road by the fide of another ſmall brook; at this place 


the glen begins to contract, and its ſteep ſides are covered with 
wood to the very top; on walking about a hundred yards, we 
came to a ſcene bighly pictureſque. On our right, a fine rugged 
rock, crowned: with oaks, and whoſe face was covered with a 
liehen of a beautiful whiteneſs, mixed with heath and ſhrubs, 
riſes perpendicular from the bottom of the glen, and threatens 
deftruftion to thoſe who venture near its baſe. The remaindet 
| of the contracted view towards the left, is bounded by a con- 
cave precipice, almoſt covered with wood, there being only a 
few places where the bare rock overlooks the ſhrubs and trees. 


| In one place a ſmall but beautiful caſcade deſtends from e 


ofa rock on the left, to join the ory; +5 


Dae | 


IT is the white rock on the right, that rears its W. 


front fo high, which is called Belle Craig, and which, I ſuppoſe, 

means bald rock, dvd craig being the provincial - appellation for 
a bald rock. Some have ſuppoſed that me pee r 
of this * Fehn X; Aue, 


Ja 


Wars we had paſſed this beautiful = ſequeſtered 8 the 


glen contraſted vety faſt, its high perpendicular walls approach- | 


ing nearer and nearer, till they were only a few fect aſunder; 
here we had another view of the caſcade which has been men- 
L. 10.8 tioned, 
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tioned, and which appears to conſiſt of ſeveral different parts, its 
ſtream being here and there hid from the eye by ſhrubs. On 
going a little farther, the valley became fo narrow, that there 
was ſcarcely room for a foot - path between the perpendicular rock 
and the brock. It ſoon afterwards widens a little, and on the left 
hand is to be ſeen a little projecting rock, from which water is 
continually dripping. This little weeping rock, which is ahumble 
miniature reſemblance of that at Knareſborough in Yorkſhire, 
is by no means deſtitute of beauty, and the drops form a vivid 
and beautiful rainbow, if properly viewed when the ſun ſhines. 
We next deſcended a few rude ſteps hewn out of the rock, and 
ſoon came to the boundary, where the brook fills up the whole 
width of the glen. This is generally the ze plus ultra of the 
viſitants, it being difficult to proceed farther ; but thoſe who do 
not fear being wet, go up the brook, which has worn a deep 
channel in the rock, down which it tumbles, forming a very fine 


caſcade. 


IT was once the intention of ſome gentlemen fond of pic- 
tureſque ſcenery, to have conducted the brook over the top of 
the rock, nearly oppoſite to the ſtone ſteps juſt mentioned, which 
would have had a very fine effect. This romantic little ſpot 
bears a great reſemblance to Hackfall, near Ripon in Yorkſhire. 


In the vicinity of Moffat is a very fine caſcade, frequently 
viſited by the company, called the Grey Mare's Tail. 


To 


C RAIGT-BURN-WO Ob. 


"To fee this caſcade we went nearly half a mile from Moffat, 
on the Carliſle road, and then turning to the left, aſcended a hill 
called Craigy hill, which is part of Dr. Currie's eſtate, and from 
which we had a fine view of the venerable woods of Dumcrief. 
Following the road to Selkirk, we. croſſed a ſmall impetuous 
brook, with a very rocky channel, called Craigy-burn, and ſoon 
entered a fine glen beautifully wooded. ' This wood, which 
conſiſts chiefly of hazel and birch, is called Craigy-burn- Wood. 
In the midſt of a flat and fertile but narrow vale, the Moffat 
winds its ſerpentine courſe. "The other fide of the river was 
formerly wooded, which, no doubt, added much to the beauty 
of the ſcenery, but the wood having been cut down, and no at- 
tention afterwards paid to it by the owner, this ornament of the 
country 1s loſt. 


WuzNn we had paſſed Craigy-burn-wood, we had a full view 


of the romantic glen, bounded by Tofty hills, frowning like the 
ſurly centinels of the legion poſted behind them. A ride more 
romantic than this, on a fine day, can ſcarcely be imagined. 
After riding by the fide of the Moffat about ſeven miles, we 
croſſed it, and aſcending the hill on the other fide, had a full 
view of the caſcade we were in ſearch of. Here the water pre- 
cipitating itſelf from rock to rock, daſhing, foaming, and thun- 


dering from a great height, between two ſteep hills, falls into a 


dark pool, from whence it runs with leſs impetuoſity to augment 
the waters of the Moffat, which it joins a little above the place 
where we croſſed the ſtream. The water, by its precipitous fall, 
is broken by the air, ſo as to appear as white as ſnow. 


Tu 
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Loch Skeen. Tux water which forms this caſcade runs from a lake on the 

top of the hill, about three quarters of a mile diſtant from the 
higheſt part of the fall. This lake, which is called Loch- 
Skeen, is 1,100 yards in length, and about 400 in breadth; 
there is a little iſland where eagles bring out their young in great 
ſafety, as the water is deep, and there is no boat on the lake. 
The water of this lake abounds with very fine trout. 
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APPENDIX. 


GEORGE BUCHANNAN. 


Tuis writer, who was diſtinguiſhed in the fixteenth cen - 
tury as a poet, hiſtorian, and man of univerſal genius, was 
deſcended from an antient family, which was never rich, but by 
the extravagance of his grandfather was reduced to great indi- 
gence. His mother's brother ſaw that he had genius, and ſent 
him to Paris for his education; but in leſs than two years the 
death of his uncle, and his on bad ſtate of health, obliged him to 
return home. He then became a ſoldier under Jou Duke of 
ALBANY; and the ſeverity of the campaign brought on a diſeaſe 
which confined him to his bed during the whole of the next 


winter. While ſtruggling with poverty and ſickneſs, he was, at 


the age of twenty years, admitted into the college of St. Barbe 
in Paris, where he taught grammar for three years, and became 
acquainted with the Earl of CAssILs, who was ſo delighted with 
his wit and manners, that he made him his companion and tutor. 
With him he remained five years abroad, and two years at home ; 

at 
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APPENDIX. at the end of which the carl died, and he was about to return to 


— 


AR H 


France, when James 5 the Fifth made him preceptor to his illegi- 
timate ſon, who was afterwards the famous regent MunkRAx. 
While he was in this ſituation, there was a conſpiracy againſt 


the king, who, believing the Fragciſcahs to be concerned in it, 
ordered BuchAN N AN to write againſt them. He did fo, but in 


ſuch gentle terms that the king was diſſatisſied, and commanded 
him to write with more ſeverity. The ſecond order produced 
the famous Franciſcanus, of Which only one copy was given to 
the king, who let other perſons ſee it, and it would ſeem in a 
diſhonourable manner; for it ſoon became public, and Buc 


n AN found the animoſity of the church more powerful than 
the favour of the crown *. Cardinal BE Aro offered a ſum of 
money for his head; and the proſecution of him became a com- 


mon cauſe, not only to mendicants but to eccleſiaſtics of every 


kind. Ile was impriſoned, and would have been tried had he 
not eſcaped from his keepers.” When he arrived in Paris, he 
found BxAroN there as ambaſſador to that court. This induced 


him immediately to quit that city for Bourdeaux, where he 
taught in the public ſchools for three years. BEA TON found 


him out, and would have had him tried in France, if the aftairs 
in Scotland had not put an end to his embaſſy. 


* This poem conſiſts of 936 lines: It is a ſatire upon the Franciſcans, or Monks 
of the order of St. Francis, who in France were called Cordeliers, from the cords 
with which they were girt. A Franciſcan is ſuppoſed by the poet to converſe with 
his brethren, and to inſtruct novices ; in doing which, he diſplays all the abominable 
principles and practices with which that order has been charged. 
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From: Bourdeaux, after inſpecting the education of the cele - ArruDIx. 


brated MonTaicne,” he went to Paris, and taught the ſecond 


claſs in the college of Bourbon. In the year 1 547, be went to 

Portugal, in order to teach philoſophy and polite learning; and he 
ſays that he did ſo, becauſe his companions were rather familiar 
friends than ſtrangers, and becauſe that corner of the world ap- 
peared to him moſt likely to be free from tumults. He was 
happy in that country for ſome time; but when his friend 
Goveanvs died, he was impriſoned, firſt in the inquiſition “, 


and afterwards in a monaſtery. At laſt he obtained his liberty, 


and was made tutor to the ſon of mareſchal Barsac, with whom 
he ſpent five years in France and Italy. He returned to Scot- 


land in the ſame year that Proteſtantiſm became the eſtabliſhed 


religion of that country. He was made principal of St. Leonard's 
college in St. Andrew's, and was elected moderator of the gene- 
ral aſſembly of the church, an office of great importance at that 
time, and which has never been conferred upon a layman but in 
that inſtance only. He was appointed preceptor to the young 
king by the authority of parliament. He was one of the com- 
W to TO and afterwards to enen ne _ the 


be When r 1 e Ekel, was, 
That he had written the — — That he had eaten fleſh in Lent; 


and the third, That he had no of the Romiſty religion, To the fitſt be 
| anſwered, that before be left France be had ſent an account of that affair to the king 


of Portugal, and that he had given but one copy of that poem to the king of Scotland, 
by whoſe ordet it was written. His own words are, Fm 


Regi Scotorum, qui ſcribendi auctor fuerat, erat datum.“ | 
Vor. II. M m | afin 
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arrennix.. affairs of Queen Many; and, at his return, he was made direc- 


tor of Chancery, and penſioner of the croſs” regal in Ayrſhire. 
Honours were heaped upon him, even after the death of his 


great friend the regent Munzax ;- for he was made one of the 
lords of council, and lord privy-ſeal. He retired from court 
about a year before his death, and died a bachelor in December 
r592, in the ſeventy-fixth year of his age. | 
14 | 
- THERE has ſcarcely exiſted a diſtinguiſhed perſon in public 
life, whoſe moral character has not been calumniated through 


envy or other motives. BUCHANNAN's was attacked with great vi- 
rulence. The injuſtice of the attack is, however, pretty certain, 


becauſe no other proof has been brought thaw vague aſſertions, 
and the chain of facts juſt enumerated form the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence of his probity and merit. The only circumſtance which 
bas not been well explained, is, how he fell into ſuch poverty, 
that he was buried at the expence of the city of Edinburgh. 
The offices which he held in Scotland, during the latter part of 
his life, were lucrative; I cannot therefore ſee how he became 
indigent, but by ſuppoſing that he gave away his money in 
charity. This ſeems the more probable, becauſe in all the ca- 


lumnies that were thrown out againſt him, he is not fo much as 


charged with extravagance ; becaull prodigality is ſeldom the 
vice of old age ; and becauſe,. when he was near his end, he 
defired his ſervant to give to the poor what little money was 
in his purſe, as there was not enough to defray the expences of 
4 N 
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his funeral; ſaying, “that if they will not bury my corpſe, they arr. 
may let it lie where 1 am, Fanny een it here . 9 
ore” „ae REC ae a 8 | 
bene a which 15 been aid its Buchax- 

NAN as a Writer, is indelicacy and licentiouſneis, partioularly in 

his deſcription of an amorous Franciſcan in his poem Franciſca- 

nus: but he may perhaps be defended when we compare the deli- 

cate taſte of the preſent age with that in which he wrote. The 

ancient ſatiriſts, as HUME obſerves, often uſed great liberties in 

their expreſſions; but their freedom no more reſembles the licen»: 

tiouſneſs of RocHEs TER, than the nakedneſs of an Indian does that 

of a common proſtitute®. In the twelfth and fourteenth'centuries, 
when the church of Rome was in the height of her glory, there 
was a ſettled enmity between the prieſts of the fame church, viz. 
the ſeculars and regulars, or pariſh prieſts and monks, becauſe 
their manners and intereſts were in ſome reſpects different. The 
art .of printing and copper-plate engraving -was unknown 'at 
that time; and the ſeculars, who were in poſſeſſion of the cathe- 
drals, Which were then the places of greateſt reſort, made ſatiri · * 
cal ſtatues and figures of the monks inſtead of lampooning them, 
as would be done in our times by prints and pamphlets. In 
ſeveral cathedrals, for inſtance that of Glaſgow, there are ſtil 
remaining many figures of the monks in more indecent fituations 
than any deſcribed by BucnanNAn; ſo that he, in fact, ſaid no 
more againſt them than was commonly done by their brother” 


* Hume's Hiſtory of James IL | 
M m 2 eccleſiaſtics, 
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eccleſiaſtics. Theſe figures, which are to be found in the cathe- 
drals of moſt countries in Europe, preſent a ſtriking view of 
buman nature, In the opinion of good catholics, every ſtone in 
a religious building is holy in the ſtricteſt ſenſe; while proteſtants 
think there is nothing more ſacred in the fones of a church, than 
in thoſe of any public edifice ; and yet the firſt applied their holy 
fabrics to a uſe, of which a proteſtant would be aſhamed. So 
different are the manners of mankind' in different ages, and fo 
wonderfully -does the human mind reconcile the greateſt incon- 
ſiſtencies when the malevolent paſſions are afloat, and fanned by 


In the Life of Bucuannan, written by himſelf, there is a 
dignity, good humour, modeſty, and knowledge of the world, 
which ſtand forth as a reproach to almoſt all other ſelf-biogra- 
phers. Though he was oppreſſed with years and diſeaſe when 
he wrote it; and though the clergy had perſecuted him for a long 
time, and zealouſly ſought his life, yet he ſpeaks of them in the 
following terms: * They, to wit the Franciſcans, who make a 
profeſſion. of gentleneſs, took that ſlight offence more amiſs than 
ſeemed becoming in them, who were ſo pious in the opinion 
of the vulgar ; and not finding ſufficient cauſe to juſtify their im- 
moderate anger, they had recourſe to their common charge, to 
wit, that of hereſy.” When he ſpeaks of the perſecution which 
he and his colleagues met with in Portugal, it is in this manner: 
« All their enemies, and all their rivals, firſt ſecretly, and then 
openly, fell upon them in the moſt hoſtile manner; and they in- 
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ſalted BucyANNAN with the utmoſt bitterneſs, for he was a 
ſtranger who had few to rejoice in his ſafety, to lament his diſ- 
treſs, or to revenge his injury,” When ſpeaking of the monaſ- 
tery in which he was impriſoned, he ſays, that though the 


monks who were appointed to inſtruct him were extremely ignorant. 


in religion, yet they were neither inhuman nor wicked.“ It is re- 
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markable that his cruel treatment did not deprive him of tran- 


quillity of mind; for, during his confinement, he employed his 


time in writing the tranſlation of the Pſalms of David, which has 


been admired in every country. He was fo far from aſſuming 
great importance on account of his literary fame, that when he 
ſpeaks of himſelf it is in this manner: The judges, who had 
tired themſelves and him for half a year, ſhut him up in a mo- 


naſtery, that it might not be thought that they had without cauſe 


haraſſed a man who was not unknown.” And this it was pro- 
per for him to mention, becauſe without it, no juſt account 
could be given of his impriſonment after his trial. 


Wurz we conſider BUCHANNAN as a poet or a hiſtorian, 
he muſt be allowed to have poſſeſſed very uncommon abilities. 
The Franciſcanus alone would have raiſed him to great eminence 
as a poet, for there is hardly any ſatire of the ſame length that 


is ſo poignant, correct, aud elegant. The ſtyle is nervous, and 
ſo much elevated, that ſome critics have ſpoken of it as too heroic 


for a ſatire : but this circumſtance, like the ſtyle of Lutrin, or 
the Rape of the Lock, by exciting ridicule Produces contempt ; 


while 
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Arezxpix, While it by no means diminiſhes the abhorrehce which is due to 
— — ſuch crimes. BucuanNAan wrote a great variety of little 


poems, and many of them have ſo much of the epigramatic 
point, that the reader muſt be both ſurprized and pleaſed to ſee 
that the fame author poſſeſſed likewiſe ſo much of the true 
elegiac vein as in his “ Illa mihi ſemper preſenti dura Nezra,” 
ſo much of the ancient ſimplicity as in Jephtes and Baptiſtes; 
and ſo much of the moſt elevated ſublime, as in his Sphæra, 
and his Paraphraſe of the Pſalms of David. 


WHEY we take a view of BUCHANNAN as a hiſtorian, it may 
be proper to obſerve, that no hiſtory will ever be valuable for 
the compoſition, that does not exhibit either philoſophic views 
of human nature, or beautiful pictures of intereſting events. In 
both characters the merit of BuchANxAx is conſpicuous. The 
outlines, for inſtance, of the excellent Treatiſes concerning Crimes 
and Puniſhments, are contained in BuchANNAN“s ſhort remarks 
upon the tortures that were inflicted upon the murderers of 
James the Firſt ®, And his account of the taking of Dum- 


bartion Caſtle by Cxavevap, is a more ſtriking picture of an 


intereſting event, than any that has fince been made of it by 


Hoc maxime pacto mors Jacobi, erudelis quidem illa, fed certe ultra humani- 
tatis modum crudeliter vindicata eſt. Hujus enim generis ſupplicia vulgi animos non 
tam a ſevitia metu avocant, quam ad quidvis agendum et patiendum offerant; nec 
acerbitate tam pravos deterrent, quam aſſuetudine ſpectandi terrorem pænarum im- 
minuunt: preſertim fi facinoſorum animi adverſus vim doloris induerint : apud 
vulgos enim imperitum conhdentia pertinax conſtantis fiduciz plerumque laudem 


accepit. 


very 
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very able writers. His hiſtory has been much read and admired 
by foreigners , as well as by his own countrymen. 


- Ir muſt be acknowledged, that there are ſome things in his 
hiſtory which are maccurate, and others which are falſe; but be- 
fore he be condemned for them, the following circumſtances. 
ought to be conſidered : Firſt; his inaccuracies have been diſ- 


covered in conſequence of examining evidence to which he had 


not acceſs. Second; in his ancient hiſtory he followed what he 
thought to be the beſt accounts of other writers, and only gave 
them a claſſic dreſs. The modern cry, therefore, that the An- 
cient Hiſtory of Scotland is fabulous, can never be a juſt charge 
againſt him; for if he had not related what was handed down to 
him, or if he had been a ſceptic without the evidence of records, 
he would not have been a hiſtorian, but a writer of romance. 


Thirdly, the rage of civil and religious party was fo violent in 


his own time, that it was often impoſſible to know the truth; 


ee The ſtyle,” fays Le Clerc, * is beautiful and pure; ad he appears every 


where to ſpeak the truth as far as it was known to him. His judgment of things is 


ſound ; he cenſures freely what deſerves it, and commends what he thought worthy of 
praiſe. He unites the brevity of Salluſt with the elegance and perſpicuity of Livy. 
But he is not ſufficiently exact in his dates, and does not cite his authorities.” 
Thuanus ſays of him, „That though Buchannan, according to the genius of his 
nation, ſometimes inveighs againſt crowned heads with ſeverity, yet that his hiſtory 
is written with ſo much purity, ſpirit, and judgment, that it does not appear to be 
the production of a man ho had paſſed his days in the duſt of a ſchool, but of one 
who had been always converſant in the moſt important affairs oſ ſtate. Such,” ſays 
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he, 4 was the greatneſs of his mind, and the felicity of his genius, that the meanneſs- 


of his fortune did not binder him from forming juſt ſentiments concerning things of 
the greateſt moment. 


and 
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avyenvix. and yet his general account of diſputed events appears, to 


the moſt candid and beſt informed in modern times, to be well 
founded. If he had not the means of knowing the truth ex- 
actly, we may lament his ſituation, but cannot blame his inte- 
grity, or ceaſe to admire ee purity, the vigour, and the n 
of his ſty le. 


. Uron the whole; after making every juſt allowance for the 
ſhades in BucyanNnan's character, he muſt be conſidered, by 


every impartial, reader, as one of the moſt illuſtrious -perſons 


which this iſland has produced; and there is hardly perhaps 
another nation that can give an example of the powers of writing 
proſe and verſe, united in the ſame man, in fo diſtinguiſhed a 
manner *. | 


For the materials of this Appendix, Iam indebted to a MS. paper written by the 
late Profeſſor Anderſon, and read before the Literary Society in Glaſgow College. 
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The Roman Numerals refer to the Volumes, and the Figures io the Pages: 


| A, 

AzerFELDE, ii. 74. 

Academy, or college at Inverneſs, ii, 2, 
at Perth, ii. 101,—Anderſon's at Glaſ- 
gow, il. 193. 

Achnacraig, i. 145. 

Agriculture, remarks on, i. 24. 72. 84. 117. 
134- 139. 145. 157. 164. 168, 170. 
173. 271. 316. 320.3 ii. 159. 

Anderſon, Profeſſor, makes experiments on 
the magnetiſm of Dumbarton rock, i. 
13.— his account of the quantity of rain 
at Glaſgow, i. 25,—ſuggeſts and ob- 
tains ſubſcriptions for Buchannan's mo- 
nument, i. 31.—his excellent inſtitution 
at Glaſgow, ii. 193. 

prot hg i. 2. 

Antiquities, i. 7. 9. 23. 91. 136. 250. 270. 
2793 ii. 15. 40. 57. 60. 62. 

Ardgarten, i. 70. 

Ardkinlaſs caſtle, i. 75. 

Arey, river, i. 77. 83.—caſcade, i. 1 10. 

Argyle, marquis of, his character, i. 79.— 
earl of, his character, i. 8 1. 

Aroz, i. 193. 

Athol, earl of, his magnificent hunt, ii, 56. 
—duke of, king in Man, ii. 65, 

Arrogubar, i. 67. 

Avon bridge, ii. 222, 


N 
ö 


Badenoc h, ii. 33. 

Balloch, horſe fair, i. 31. 

Balnegarde inn, extortion at, ii. 74. 

Banks, Sir Joſeph, his account of Staffa, 
the firſt which ever was publiſhed, i. 230. - 

Barncluith, ii. 224. 

Barns for drying corn, i. 85, 

Baſalt rocks, extend from Dunbuc to 
Stirling, i. 10,-theory of their forma- 

tion, i. 232, 

Battle of Loch Groinart, i. 213.—0f Cul- 
loden, ii. 25.—of Clach- na- herey, ii. 33. 
— of Killicranky, ii. 45.—of nn. 
ii. 91. 

Beddees, doctor, his ingenious theory, ii. 
60. 

Beld Craig, near Moffat, ii. 257. 

Ben Lomond, view of, i. 11. ſublime view 
from, i. 54. readful precipice of, i. 
57 —poetical deſcription of, i. 60. 
natural hiſtory of, i. 61. 

Ben Nevis, the higheſt mountain in — 
tain, i. 307. 

Bera, Oſſian's ſtory of, i. 125, 

Beregonium, ancient City, i. 279 

Birnham wood, ii. 90. 

Black mail, paid to highland robbers, i, 64. 
313. : 2 

| Blackſmuths, 
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Naa ſiiibi, anciently reſpectable in the 


highlands, i. 115. 

Blair Athol, ii. 42. 59. —aſtle, ij. 44. 

Blantyre, priory, ii. 216, 

Bmbill, Dr. Smollett's birth- place, i i. * 
31. 

Booſhula, iſland, i. 220. 

Boat-hill, ii. 120. 

Bothwell caſtle, ii. 215.— bridge, ii. 217. 

Breadalbane, the earl of, encourages agri - 
culture, i. 117. 

Bridge aqueduct, over the river Kelvin, | 
i, 4-—Roman, i. 7.— the High, i. 312. 
—at Foyers, i. $23.—the Rumbling, ii. 
72. 143.—0f Perth, ii. 94 

Bruce, ſome account of that poet, ii. 1 36. 
his deſcription of Loch Leven, * 

Bruir cataract, ii. 44. | 

Buchannan, obſerved the nana « of the 
rock of Dumbarton, i. 13.—mignifi- 
cent obeliſk erected to his memory, i. 31. 
his parentage and early purſuits, ii, 263. 
Writes the Franciſcanus, ii. 264. — 
hence a price ſet on his head, i5.—flees 
to France, ib. —educates Montagne, ii. 
265,—goes to Portugal, and is impriſon- 
ed in the inquiſition, #4.—returns to 
Scotland, and is made preceptor to the 
young king, James VI, ib,—honours 
heaped on him, ii. 266. —his death, 16.— 
his character as a man and a writer, 266. 

Burn, his poetical deſcription of the Fall 


of Foyers, i i. 325.—of Taymouth, ii. 


By, 


C. 
Cadzow caſtle, ii. 223. 
Cameron, Sir Ewin, bravely and fucceſs- 
fully oppoſes O. Cromwell, i. 302. 
Cairngerm ſtones, ii. 38. 


| 
| 


| + 


| Cairns, origin of, i. 282. 
Callander, ii. 170. 
Canal, Forth and Clyde deſcribed, i. 3.— 
of Crinan, it's great utility, i. 107. 143- 
—ſhoulg have been a national work, i. 
109.——greit advantages of a propoſed 
one between Forc William and Inver- 
neſs, i. 330. | 
Cancers, probably cauſed by whiſkey, ii. 8. 
- Cantyre, long and dangerous navigation 
round it, i, 108, | 
Carſe of Gori, 2 once under 
water, ii. 93. | 
Caſcades and bn the Arey, i. 
'110,-near Loch Awe, i. 123.—at Hay- 
field, i, 128.—at Connel, i.'135.—at 
Ben Nevis, i. 311,—of Foyers, i. 322. 
of Bruir, ii. 43.—at Blair, ii. 47.—of 
Tummel, ii. 52.—of Bran, ii. 72.—at 
Aberfeldie, ii. 75.—in the Cauldron 
Linn, ii. 142.—of Stonebyres, ii. 22 5. 
' — of Corra Linn, ii. A Bonniton 
Linn, ii. 230. 
Cafth Stallir, i. 280. * 
— Campbell, ii. 146. 
— Diugtas, ii. 237. | 
Cattle, 2,000 annually ſent from” Ml ls 
191. 
Cave, a curious one, i. 2765 . 
Celtic etymologies, 1 preſcrvation, ii, 
48. 
Chara#ers of the marquis and earl of 
Argyle, i. 79. $1. 
Chatelherault, ii. 222. 
Clans, their feuds, i. 203. 215. 
Climate, enquiry into the changes of, i. 
174.—0f Mull iſland, i. 189. 
Clyde river, i. 3. 
Golgquhouns maſſacred by the Macgregos 
L 33. 


# 


— - _ 


Columba, 


Columba, St. account of, i. 162. 7. 

Unnel, i. 135. 

rn for ſeed ſhould be brought * nor- 
thern countries, i; 24. * 

Coronation ſtone, i. 1373 ii. 118. 

Corporation laws, ſtunt commerce and 
manufactures, i. 22. 

Cottage deſtroyed by a falling rock, i, 130, 

Craignethan caſtle, ii. 225. 

Crichton, the admirable, ii. 100, 

Croſs, monumental, i. 131. 

Cruachan mountain, i. 125, 

Culloden, houſe and battle of, ii. 25—the 

victory ſtained with cruelty, ii. 30. 


D. 


Dale, Mr. David, of Glaſgow, his large 
cotton-mills at New Lanark, ii, 228— 
makes excellent regulations, it. 233— 
gives religious inſtructions to his people, 
ii. 235—provides, for many families 
from the highlands and Ireland, ii. 
236, his people remarkably en ii. 
236. | 
Dalmally, i. 112. 
Dalnacardoch inn, ii. 41 I. 
Datwhinnie inn, ii. 40. 
Darthula, Oſſian's ſtory of, i. 133. 
Darwin, doctor, his poetical deſcription of 
the Poliſh falt-mines, i. 154. 
Depopulation from ſheep farms, i. 71. 93. 
111. 165. 296; ii. 12. 
Devil's Mill, ii. 144. 
Dollar, ii. 144. | 
Donduramh caſtle, i. 75. 
| Douglas caſtle, ii. 237. 
Doune caſtle, its great extent and hiſtory, 
ii. 163.—village, ii. 169. 

Dreſs, the highland beautiful, ii, 10, 88. 
Daart caſtle, i. 192, 


| 


74 Dumbarton, town, caſtle and glaſs- works, 


i. 3. 11. 13. 21. 
— caſtle, account 

in 1571, i. 15. 
Dumcrief, ii. 261. 
Dunglaſs fort, ancient and n 10. 
Dunkeld, town, cathedral and houſe, ii. 

59, 64. 
Dunolly caſtle, i. 278. 


Dunſtaſftnage caſtle, i. 136. 
2 E. 


Echo, a remarkable one, i. 138. 

Education better underſtood in Scotland 
than in England, ii. 5. 

Emigration, from the highlands, and its 
lamentable cauſes, i. 183. 296; ii. 
87. 

Engliſh ſpoken correctly by many of the 
highlanders, i. 315. 

Ettles, Mrs. inn-keeper, - Inverneſs, her 
civility and reaſonable charge, i ll, I, 


of its eſcalade 


” Wa 

Fall of Foyers, one of the higheſt in the 
world, i. 321. 325, 

Famine prevented by the potatoe, i. 72. 

Farkin point, view from, i. 66, 

Feuel, ſcarcity of, in wet years, i. 111. 

Feuds of the clans, i. 203. 215; ii. 33. 

Fingal's cave in Staffa, i. 219, 223. 

Fintry, ii. 177. 

Fiſheries, i. 69. 93. 129. 132 ; ii. 10, 95 
— Society for encouraging them, i. 
193- 

Fiſhes of paſlage, i. 97- 

Forth, windings of the, ii. 153- 

Fort William, i. 301—its eſtabliſhment by 
Cromwell, bravely reſiſted by Sir Ewin 
Cameron, i. 302—adyantages of, i. 314. 


Fart 
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Fort Auguſtus, an excellent ſituation for 
a woollen manuſactory, i. 318, 

— George, ii. 14-24 vitrified one, in, 
15 conjectures on the origin of, ii. 
17. 

Fran » Ellan caſtle, in a beautiful iſland, 
i. 124- 

PFreeburn inn, ii. 35. 

French, rebel auxiliaries, fire not a fon at 
Culloden, ii, 27. 

Fulling cloth, highland mode of, i i. 1 58. 


G. 

Garlies, the birth-place of the great lord 
Napier, i. 32. 

Generals hut, i. 321. 

Gn II. his princely declaration, on 
hearing of the unworthy fate of M*lan, 
the pretender's heroic ſupporter, ii. 
29. 

Gilpin, Mr.—his juſt remark on Dum- 
barton caſtle, i, 11 —clegant ex- 
tract from him, i. 51—his taſte ex- 
cellent, ii, 47. 68 —his deſcription of 
Ruben's picture of Daniel in the lion” $ 
den, ii. 217. 

Glaſgow, improving ſtate of, ii, 185— 
population of, ii. 186— public walks, ib. 
commerce, ii. 187 —manufatures, ii. 
189 —univerſity, ii. 191—Anderfon's 
inſtitution, ii. 193 —lectures delivered 
in it by the author, ii. 196—which are 

attended by the ladies, ii. 202. 

Glencoe, awfully grand and pictureſque, i. 
284—the birth-place of Offian, ib. 
maſſacre in 1691, i. 288; ii. 51. 

Glengary, i. 317. 

Gleneroe and Killicranly paſſes, i. 70. 

Glenkinlaſhy i. 74. 

Glemorchay, i. 112. 

3 


| Gold, worth F. ioo, ooo ſterl. found near 


Lead-hills, ii. 239- 

Goldſmith, patriotic lines from, i. 186, 

Gometra iſland, i. 217. 

Gowrie's conſpiracy, ii. 106. 

Graham s dyke, i. 8. 

Grandtully hoſpital, ii. 91. 

Grey Mare's Tail, a fine caſcade near 
Moffat, ii. 260. 


H. 


Hamilton, Gavin, a Scottiſh painter, ii. 
86, 

Hamilton town, ii. 217.— houſe, collec- 
tion of paintings the beſt in Scotland, il. 

 Harbours, i. 22. 137. 140. 193,—that of 
Oban, an excellent fituation for a royal 

dock and arſenal, i. 143. 8 

Harper, curious ſtory of the, i. 197. 

Hariſell mountain and ſpaw, ii. 245— 
analyſis of the latter, ii. 248. 

Hay, the firſt, his bravery and patriotiſm, 
1. 91. 

Hayfield, i. 128. 

Heath-praſling, (orobus tuberoſus) chewed 
by the highlanders, i. 337- 

Hebrew and Greek ſhould be ſtudied by 
divines, ii. 7. 

Herring Fiſhery, i. 69. 93. 149+ impor- 
tance of it, i. 96 yet neglected, and, 


| till lately, abandoned to the Dutch, i. 


102—veſlels and men employed, and 

herrings caught by that people, i. 104— 

the Britiſh fiſhery much ee by 

ſalt- laws, i. 149. 

| Heſſians, in 1745, pauſed at the paſs of 
Killicranky, ii. 49. 

Highlanders, their food, i. 73. 117. 121 
—-abhor eels, i. 112—their ſuperſtitions, 
i. 118. 163. 214—their funeral cere- 


| monies, 
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— 


mmnies, i. 179. 162—their cuſtoms, i. 
20. 199. 158. 20% — their huts, i. 12 1, 
160 their dreſs, i. 121, 1563 ii. 10. 
88. —cheir ancient hoſpitality, i. 139 
children, mortality of, i. 1614—their 
diſtreſſes, i. 179. 334—they indignantly 
emigrate to America, i. 183 - here 
the poorer ſort are fold, i. 186— their 
proverbs, i. 197, 212 cheir generous 
and diſintereſted conduct to the pre- 
tender, ii. 29. C1 
Highlands, improvement of, hats inter- 
rupted by our frequent Wart, i. 166. 
Hoſpitality of Mr. Vaſſel, i. g-of Mr. 
M Gibbon, i. 11@««4ef the Rev. Mr. 
Mntire, i. 113 of the Meſſrs, Ste- 
phenſon, i. 


193—of Mr. and Mrs. M Lean, i. 195. 
202. 217. 274—of Bir Allan MLean 
and his daughters to Dr. Johnſon, i. 
27 · f Mr. Stewart, i. 274 —0ff 
Mr. M Donald, i. 288. 

Hunt, deſcription of a moſt magnificent 
one given by the earl of Athol, itt ho- 
nour of James V. li. 56, 


3 

Icolmttill, or Jona iſland, names and deſcrip- 
tion of, i. 246 intereſting ruins on it, 
i. 250. 

Inch Kenneth iſland, i. 273. 

Inch Murrin iſland, i, 39. 

Inch Tavanach iſland, &. i. 38. 

Iniſbail iſland and monaſtery, i. 127. 


Inverary town, i. 76. 86—caſtle, i. 78— | 
woods long ſince valued at 3 
i. 83. 

Inuergary caſtle, i. 317. 

Vor. IL 


ö 


Inverlichy n i. 306—ancient town of 
ib. 


— ii. — Ae eee (i ll. - 
2. fubſcription for an infirmary at, ii. 
7—manufaQures, ii. 8—langaage * 
and pure Engliſh, ii. 10. 

Inveruglas ferry on Loch Lomond, i. 52. 

Iriſb and highland poor wretched from the 
oppreſſion of tackſmen, i. 173—many 
of both employed by the benevolent 
Mr. Dale, of Glaſgow, ii. 236. -- 

Tron works at Bunaw, i. 130. | 

I/lands, floating, deſcribed, i. 4. 


J. . 


| James VI. bis ridiculous diſpute with the 
141—of che Rev. Mr. 
Fraſer, i. 14/—of Mr. Maxwell, i. 


clergy, on occaſion of Gowrie's con- 
ſpiracy, ii. 113. 


| Famighn the painter, the Scottidh Vans 


dyke, ii. 84. 
| Fobnſon, doctor Samuel, his elegant 4 
vation on his entertainment at Inch 
Kenneth, i. 273.—doubted the well 
_ freezes, i. 327, & 
Fohnftene, doctor, of Moffat, his account 
of the medicinal effects of the mineral 
Juniper berries formerly ſhipped from In- 
verneſs to Holland, i. 338. 


K. 
Kames, lord, his excellent jos or  leafes- 
of land, i. 171» 
Kelp, how prepared, i, 188. a 
Kelvin, aqueduct bridge over the river, i. 4. 
Kenmore, village, ii. 77. 87. 
Kerrera, iſland, i. 144. 
Kilchurn, caſtle, i. 12 12 
Oo 


ö 
Buchannan, i. 31. | 

Killicranky, a famous paſs into the High- 
lands, i. 70.4 the Caledonian Thermo- 

Kalpatrick (old) village, i. 6. 

Kiljth, village, ii. 206. 

—— Lady, the intereſting remains of her 


and her child, in high preſervation, ii. 


206, 
Kincardine, iſtakew operations on » mob 
at, ii. 159, 
Kinroſs, town, ii. 133. 
Knox, Mr. his patriotic exertions to pro- 
mote the Herring Fiſbery, i. 106,—has 


mon, ii. 115. 118. 


L. 


Labour, value of, i. 69. 117. 
Lairds, make up regiments, by virtually 
imprefling the fons of their tenants, i. 


* . 466.182, 


Lakes, naturally drained, i 39. 41. 154- 
258. 


% Lanark, old, ii 226.— new, ii. 231. 


Languages, dead, ſhould not be preferred 
to ſcience, ii. 6. 

Lead: bills, village and mines, bi. a38.— 
library, ib. * | 


| Leaſes, want of, the greateſt bar to agri- 


culture, i. 170, 272.—ii. 13. 

Leven, river, extenſive print · fields on, i. 29. 
” + qt | 
year, ib. 

Lach Lamond, view of i 15 33 34.—it's 
iſlands, i. 38.—it's 


three wonders, i. 43.-agitated at the 

time of the earthquake at Liſbon, i. 44. 
it's floating iſland what, i. 45.—cn- 
croaches on the land, i. 48.—one of it's 

' iſlands has diſappeared, ib. 

— Loung, i. 68. 

— He, i. 77. 

| —— Crinan and Gilp, i. 108. | 
111. 

— Etive, i. 132.—rapid current in it, 
i. 135. 278. 

— Baie, i. 149. 

— Vega, i. 217. 

— Creran, i. 280. 

— Linnht, i. 281. 

— Eil, i. 296. 

— Lech. i. 316. 

— ich, i. 317. 

— Nys, i. 326. —never freezes, and 
why, i. re. agitation of 
it, 1b. 

— , ii. 31. 

— Auie, ii. 38. 

— Tay, ii. 77.— remarkable agitations 
of, ii. 78. 2 

| — Dochart, ii. 116. 

— Lym, ii. 134. 

— Vanacboir, ii. 173. 

— Abr, ii. 173. 

— Catherine, ii. 174. 

— Monteath, ii. 176. 

—— Steen, ii. 262. 

Lochaber, i. 315. 

Lach Leven caſtle, ii. 1 
ſiege of, ii. 137,—Q. Maxr's captivity 
in, ii. 138. 

Liebi, veſtiges of ancient ones, i. 132. 

Logierait, ii. 89. 

Longevity, inſtances, of, i. 50. 


| 


Luncarty, 
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Luncarty, battle of, ii. 911. 

Lyſe village, > 3 + 

Af Gregoys maſſacre the Colquhoung, i. 33. 
—their name aboliſhed, i. 34. —cheir 
tombs, i. 114. 

Mean, his heroic fidelity to the Preten- 


- ah 0pnhanged Gor Grading «cow! 


ib. 
M Intoſbes, ancient he of, ii. 33- 
M. Nabs, ancient race of blackſmiths, i. 
114 
M. Naughtans, ancient clan of, i. 124. 
A. Lean, &c. Ses Hoſpitality. 
Magnetiſm of the rock of Dumbarton 
caſtle, obſerved by Buchannan and Pro- 
feſſor Anderſon of Glaſgow, i. 13. 
ManufaFures, i. 22. 29. 92. 97. 130. 
186; ii. 8. 96. 155. 169. 178. 222. 
. 231. 


r 


ſome unfarourable to health 
and morals, i. 29. 37- 3 li. 233. 

Marble, fine, i. 265. 267. 

Mary Queen of Scots, a velvet bed lowered 
by her, ii. 120,—her captivity in Loch 
Leven caſtle, ii. 1 38. 

Maſſacre, of the Colquhouns, i. 33.—of 
the Campbells, i. 91.—of Glencoe, i. 
288, —the moſt barbarous that was ever 

ſanctioned by any regular government, 


ib. ü 
Maudſſie caſtle, a noble building, ii. 224. 
Menzies caſtle, ii. 89. 
Mills and Querns, i. 1 54. 


Minerals, metals, ſtones, &c. i. 38. 61. 
63. 69. 71. 75-78. 92. 113. 128. 135. 
196. 203. 218, 224. 228, 266. 275. 
329-3 li. 15+ 38. 38, 123. 146. 174- 

178. 180. 238. 246. 


Mineral Waters, at Pitkeathly, ii. 131. ans 
at Moffat, ii. 243 et ſeq. 

| Mopar, village, ii. 240.—it's air ex- 
cellent, ii. 241.—analyſis of it's ſulphu- 
reous water, ii, 243.—of it's old cha- 
lybeate ſpring, li. 248.—of a new one, 
ii. 251. —hiſtory and medicinal proper- 
ties of the Moffat waters, ii. 246. 253. 

Monſon, Sir William, his account of the 

herring fiſhery, i. 105. | 

Monuments and inſcriptions, i. 27. 31. 91. 

| © 192. 257. 254. 256. 260. 263. ; it, vs. 
121. 247. 

Mountains, remarkable, i. 60. 125. 192. ; 
ii. 38. $1. 116, 158. 172. 243. 

Mull Iſland, i. 145. 164.— inhabitants un- 
healthy, from wretched lodging, and 
want of medical aid, i. 148. 203. 

Mummies, two very remarkable ones lately 
diſcovered at Kilſyth, ii. 206. 


N. 


Napier, the great lord, the inventor of the 
logarithms, i. 32. 

Napier, the patriotic lord, cauſes a ſurvey, 
plan, and eſtimate of the Forth and 
Clyde canal to be made, at his own ex- 
Pence, i. 5. 

Neil Gow, a fine performer of ſtrathſpeys 
and laments, ii. 73. 

Neſs, river, and its fiſbery, i. g38. 

Nen-conformity, a ſtriking inſtance of, i. 
115, | 


O. 
Oban, village and harbour, i. 140. —-advan- 
tages of it, as a ſituation for a royal 
dock, i. 142. 


Gchil Hills, ii. 146. 


Oo2 Offian's 


N DUE. 


Qa poems, manuſcript of, i. 1 14. — his 


ſtory of Bera, i. 123. —0f Dartiuila, i. 


1 33.—entire poems of bis, ſtill repeated 
by ſome perſons, i, 1.58, 269,—mmentions 
woods, which no longer exiſt, i. 192. 
authenticity of his poems, i. 285. mo- 
dern picture of him, ii. 67. — his hall, :5. 
his cave, ii. 70. 


P. 

Partich, village. and its grapariesy i, 2. 

Patton, Ms, of Perth, . ii. 
117. 

Pear fiſhery, ij. 172. 

Prati, ot turf, in wet years, ſearcity of, 
is 111, 

Harth, city, it's ſchool, academy, manufac- 
tures, &e, it. 92%, 

Piflures, i. 79, $1.3 ii. 73, 85. 223,—the 
collection at Hamilton houſe, the beſt in 
Scotland, ii. 217. 

Pike, curious method of catching, ii. 177. 

Piflols, manufacture of, highland, ii. 170. 

Pitheathly wells, analyſis of their waters, 
ii. 131. — their en properties, 
„„ 

Piomain i inn and garden, ii. 40. 

Plants, ſome endowed with ſomething like 
inſtinct, i. 89.—different kiods of; i. 30, 


47+ 62. 69. 79 143, 135+ 197+ 268, 337; | 


ti. 176. 
Population of the Highlands, i. 190. 
Potatoct, vaſt utility of, i. 72. 117+ 169. 


1343 it. 12.—a petrified one, i. 143.,— | 
grow well if properly managed, even | 


in moſſcs and bogs, ii. 162. 

Prayer, a curious. one, i, 216. 

Precipice, above 300 fathoms deep, at Ben 
Lomond, i. 57.-—another, about 500 


| 


| 


yards deep, at Ren Nevis, i. 309.—ano- 
ther at Kinnoul hill, 632 feet, ii. 123. 
Proverbs, highland, i. 197. 
Pudding-flone rocks, i. 276. * 3293 


ii. 174 


" 
Querns, or ancient hand-mills, ii, 155. 
- 5 2 = . c g 


Ratburn, the painter, the Scottiſh Rey 
nolds, ii. 73. 

Rain, annual fall of, at Glaſgow, i 1. 25. 

Rent of Mull Ifland, i. 190. 

« Ret and be thankful,” i. 73. 

Rhubarb, (ſucceſsfully LEY Blair 
- caſtle, ii. 36. 

— eee i. 563 
ii. 54, — Clyde, i. 3.— Leven, i. 29. 35. 

_ Arey, i, $3,—Urchay, i. 117. — Awe, 

i. 129.—Findorn, ii. 36.—Spey, ii: 39. 

ii. 58. 94.—Earne, ii. 132.—Clyde, 

Tweed, and Annan, riſe in one hill, 

i. 239. 

Robertſon, doctor, his account of Gow- 
rie's conſpiracy, ii. 106. 

Rob- Rey, MiGreger, i. 64, 

Rock, eryſtal, i, 113 iis 146. 

Roman bridge, i. Y.— wall, i. 8.—tiles, 
i. 9. — fort, i. 9, 10. 

Ropes, made of heath, i. 147. 

Rowardennan, i. 53. 


S, 
Se. Connar's well, i. 122. 
St. Mungo's Ile, i. 282. 
Salmon, curioully entrapped, i. 117,— 
fiſheries, i; 1325 li. 33. 95- 


Salt 


| IND EX 


gal laws impede the fiſheries, i. 149. 

Salt mines in Cheſhire and Poland; i. 152. 

Schools, i. 191. 276 3 ii. 103. 157. 

Sciences more uſeful than dead languages, 
ii. 6. 

Scriptures ſhould be ſtudied in their ori- 
ginal languages, ii. 7. | 

Scone abbey and palace, ii. 118; 

Scotland, derived by London of its moſt 

wealthy inhabitants, ii. 65.—Church, 

lands of, feized by the nobles, ii. 65. 

78. | 

Seaports unfavourable to manufactures, 
i. 23- 

Shealings in the Highlands, Wales, and 
Switzerland, i. 320. 

Sheep, different breeds of, i. 165; —ſubſti- 
tuted for people and black cattle, i. 71, 
93. 111. 165. 296; i. 12. 

Silver mine, which produced /. 4000 
weekly, ii. 147. 

Slate, valuable quarries of, i. * 202. 

Sledges, deſcribed, i. 320. 

Smeaton, Mr. begins the Forth and Clyde 
canal in 1768, i. 5. 

Smallert, doctor, his monument and epi- 
taph, i. 27.— copy of his Ode on Leven 
water, i. JO. | 

Sodor and Man, origin and etymology of 
the biſhop's title, i. 258. 

Sto ffs, the celebrated baſaltic iſland, i. 217. 
mineralogy of it, i. 227.-- theories of 
the formation of it's baſaltes, i. 230. 

Stewart, Mr. his picture of Offian, ii. 67. 

Stirling and its caſtle, ii. 148.—parliament 
houſe, &c; ii. 151.—fingular way in 
which the treaſurer kept his accounts, 
it. 157. 


Strathſpey, ii. 38,—Scottiſh jigs ſo. called, 


ll. 73. 


| n mene 


i. 8. 
Wer i. 119. 167. 268. 


| 1 1 Gd 
Tackſmen, pernicious « drones inthe hive, 
who plunder both landlord: CI 
i. 173.7 
Tarbet, i. 65. ; 
Taymoeth, deſcription of} ii. 80. 
Taynuilt, i. 131. | | 
Tay, river, and its fiſheries, ii. 94. 117. 
Thi/lle, NE CD Cs T4: 
Tiles, Roman, dug up, i. 8. 
Tobacco, and ſnuff, fondneſs of + ne 
landers for, i. 147. 
Tobermory village, and excellent 3 
1. 193. 
| Torloiſk, i. 195. 
| Trees of great fize, i, 84 —a remarkable 
| lime tree, called the marriage ww; 
i, 88. 


LIE * 


U. ; 
Ulva, iſland, baſaltie columns in, i. 273. 
Urrard, ii. 48. 52. 
Urquhart caſtle, ſome account of 8 
i. 329. 
V. 
Vegetation, ſome account of the theory of, 
ii. 160. 
View from Dalnotter hill, i. 2. 
— of and from Dumbarton caſtle, i i. 12. 
— of Benlomond, i. 11. | 
—— down the Frith of Clyde, i. 12. 
w—— of Loch Lomond, it's iſlands, &e. 
i. 32. 38. ; 
— from Strone hill, i. 49. 
— from the ſummit of Ben Lomond, 
is 54 


View 
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View from Farkin Point, i. 66. 

— from Arroquhar, i. 68. 

— of and from Inverary, i. 76. 84. 
— of the caſcade of Arey, i. 110. 
— of Loch Awe, i. 111. 123, 

— on che river Awe, i. 130. 

——o» from the ferry of Oban, i. 144. 
— of Cruachan mountain, &c. i. 192. 
— of Staffa iſland, i. 218. 

— near caſtle Stalkir, i. 280. 

— of Glencoe, i. 284, 288. 

— from Ben Nevis, i. 308. 311. 
— of Loch Neſs, i. 319. 321. 326. 


. 
— near Inverneſs. ii. 14. 

os of Loch Moy, ii. 31. 

——- about Dunkeld, ii. $9. 66, 68, 
—— from Taymouth; ii. 81. 

—— of the carſe of CGowrie, ii. 93. 

— from Kinnoul hill, ii. 116. 

— of Loch Leven, ii. 135. 
—— of the rumbling bridge, ii. 143. 
—» of Doune caſtle, ii. 163. 

— of the T roſachs, ii. 174- 

— of Loch Catharine, ii. 175, 

— of Stone-byres cataract, ti. 226. 
——» of Corra Linn cataract, ii. 228. 
— of the Grey Mare's Tail cataract, 
ii. 261, 


, 


| 


Vipers abound in many of the iſlands of 
Loch Lomond, i. 43 

Volcanic productions, i. 233. 275. 2795; 
ii. 149. 171. 178. 


W. 


Wars, the Britiſh, help to depopulate the 
highlands, i. 166, 

——— of the clans formerly, i. 203, 

Waters, medicinal, of Pitkeathly, ii. 131.— 
Moffat ſulphureous water, ii. 241; 
chalybeates, ii. 245. 251- 

Water-ſpouts, i. 126. 128. | 

Water-wheel, which raiſes ſixty hogſheads 
in a minute, ii. 188. 

Watts, Mr. W. H. i. 1. 47. 53. 73. 146. 
244. 265. 275. 281. 318; ii. 35. 37. 
69. 73- 103. 174. 206, | 

W:ftern ſtorms the moſt frequent, i. 195. 

Whiſky, immoral abuſe of, i. 120, 168, 
probably induces cancers, ii. 8. 

Williamſon John, the diſcoverer of the old 
chalybeate ſpring at Moffat, a real Py- 

thagorean, ii. 246. 

Witches, i. 214. 

Muds, i. 82. 111. 131. 280. 316. 330. 
337 3 it. 31. 36. 42. 46. 48. 53. 59. 66. 
74. 89. 145. 148. 153. 171. 173. 176. 
215. 230. 237. 259. 261.— near Inve- 
rary, long ſince valued at (. loo, ooo 
ſterling, i. 83. ſome mentioned by 
Offian, which do not now exiſt, i. 192. 


*. 
Young, Mr. John, his account of the ma- 
nufactures of Perth, ii. 96.-bis polite- 
neſs, ii. 117. 
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